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PREFACE. 


It  is  neither  a  pleasant  nor  an  easy  task,  to  speak 
without  fear,  and  without  partiality,  concerning 
recent  measures,  existing  institutions,  and  indi- 
viduals yet  alive.  The  writer  accordingly  sends 
forth  the  present  volume,  not  without  some  reluc- 
tance, and  much  nervousness  as  to  its  reception. 
Yet  he  can  truly  declare,  that  no  view  of  court- 
ing favour,  and  no  apprehension  of  giving  offence, 
has  induced  him,  in  a  single  instance,  to  colour 
any  statement,  to  exaggerate  or  suppress  any 
fact,  or  to  avoid  pronouncing  his  honest  opinion. 
His  judgment  may  have  erred,  but  his  intentions 
have  been  pu^- 

In  speaking  of  the  dismissal  of  Curates,  he 
has  delivered  some  strictures,  which  he  would 
now  wish,  not  to  retract,  but  to  qualify.  Could 
he  suppose  the  case  of  a  Rector  s  complaining 
of  his  Curate  to  the  diocesan,  on  some  flimsy 
ostensible  ground,  but  really  and  secretly, 
through  an  inability  to  hear  it  said,  ^^  that  Saul 
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had  slain  his  thousands,  but  -David  his  tens  of 
thousands  f^  under  such  circumstances,  the  writer 
could  not  think  of  retracting  any  one  word  he 
has  advanced.  wBut  he  owns  that  he  ought  to 
have  considered  the  question  in  a  different  light 
He  ought  to  have  considered  the  case  of  a 
Curate,  venturing,  on  the  protection  of  his 
license,  to  harass  his  principal  by  a  needless  and 
indecorous  opposition,  in  trifling  matters  wherein 
silent  acquiescence  would  have  been  proper,  had 
unity  of  sentiment  been  impracticable.  He  ought 
to  have  remembered  the  gross  opposition  set  up 
by  the  Curate  of to  his  Rector,  in  annex- 
ing to  a  sermon  preached  by  the  former  in  favour 
of  the  Madras  Schools,  an  eulogium  of  his  own 
on  the  Lancasterian  system.  He  ought  to  have 
remembered  the  culpable  pertinacity  of  a  Curate 
of  ,  who  having  rendered  himself  altoge- 
ther unacceptable  to  the  congregation,  and  thin- 
ned  down  their  numbers  to  two  or  three  gathered 

i 

together,  refused  to  take  the  hint,  and  full  notice 
for  his  departure.  The  reply  of  the  worthy  in- 
cumbent to  this  gentleman  was,  by  the  way, 
much  to  the  point.  "  I  wish,"  said  the  subaltern, 
'^  you  only  heard,  sir,  what  people  say  of  your 


preaching."  "  Me^  sir^  they  must  hear ;  but  if 
they  unhi^pily  cannot  avoid  having  one  bad 
preacher,  it  is  no  reason  why  they  should  have 
two,  when  there  is  no  such  inevitable  necessity/' 
An  incumbent  is  a  fixture;  a  Curate,  a  moveable 
person;  an  incumbent  is  usually  more  advanced 
in  life  thui  a'  Curate;  an  incumbent  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  more  solidity  than  his  represen- 
tative. The  leaning  therefore  ought,  generally 
^peaking,  to  be  to  the  former ;  and,  in  any  dif- 
ference, although  certainly  there  may  be  hard 
cases  and  exceptions,  it  is  right  that  the  latter 
should  give  way. 

.  In  so  various  a  miscellany  of  subjects  as  com- 
pose this  volume,  some  repetitions  must  neces- 
sarily occur.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to 
avoid  them  as  much  as  possible,  by  digesting  the 
principal  matters  in  the  form  of  distinct  treatises, 
to  each  of  which  a  chapter  is  allotted.  The 
laborious  and  multifarious  duties  of  a  subordi- 
nate minister  in  the  first  parish  of  England,  both 
as  to  population  and  importance,  mil  perhaps  . 
plead  for  any  occasional  imperfections  in  matter, 
style,  or  arrangement. 

Several  subjects  of  importance  remain  to  be 
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discussed,  and  will  occupy  the  half  of  inother 
volume.  The  Indexes  and  Chronological  Tables 
will  complete  the  work. 

As  this  volume  fofined  no  part  of  the  original 
summary,  it  is  right  and  fair  to  states  that  the 
Author  takes  upon  himself,  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  the  sentiments  advanced,  on  the  dif- 
ferent topics  discussed. 

He  would  be  sorry  if  his  strictures  on  the 
Evangelical  Clergy  should  give  offence  or  pain  to 
St  body  of  his  brethren,  whose  sincerity,  zeal, 
piety,  iexemplary  morals,  and  extensive  benevo- 
lence, might  seem  to  make  amends  for  their  irre- 
gularities, incorrect  doctrine,  illiberalitieis  to- 
wards their  orthodox  brethren,  and  injudicious 
Itpproximatioas  to  bodies,  who  are  playing  them 
fhlse.    The  provocation  has  justified  the  retort. 


>l' 


This  volume  wiw  prin^d  and  ready  for  pub- 
lication nearly  six  months  ago';  but  an  unfor- 
tunate fire  destroyed  the  work,  just  when  the  last 
sheet  had  come  from  the  prei^. 
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I.  JriisTGRY,  as  it  becomes  contemporaneous, 
increases  in  importance.  It  may  suffice,  in  treat- 
ing of  remoter  times,  to  have  recorded  the  leading 
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facts,  and  pourtrayed  the  more  prominent  cha- 
racters;  to  have  woven  such  a  narrative  only,  as 
might  serve  to  display  and  connect  the  grand  pro- 
gression of  causes  and  effects;  leaving  minor  facts 
and  personages  to  the  researches  of  the  antiquary, 
the  book-making  of  the  biographer,  or  the  pic- 
turelBque  taste  of  the  historical  romance  writer. 
But  when  we  descend  to  our  own  days,  no  such 
omissions  can  be  tolerated.  Events  and  indivi- 
dual characters,  which,  seen  through  the  mist  of 
distance,  would  have  dwindled  into  insignificance, 
>  or  faded  into  air,  derive  a  powerful  interest  from 
approximation.  Every  thing  is  momentous  by 
being  present  or  recent;  and,  indeed,  as  we  know 
not  on  what  slight  agencies  important  events  de- 
pend, to  omit  what  we  deem  a  trifle  were,  per- 
haps, to  remove  a  link  from  that  great  chain, 
which  unites  concord  with  hostility,  restlessness 
with  revolution,  and  one  age  with  another. 

In  examining  the  last  twenfy  years  of  George 
the  Third,  therefore,  we  propose  to  amplify  our 
narrative ;  and  lest  too  many  fieicts,  classed  under 
the  same  title,  should  tire  the  patience  of  the 
reader,  we  shall  here  close  our  account  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  a  biographical  no^e  of 
the  leading  authors  .in  theology,  the  acts  of  Par- 
liament not  already  mentioned,  and  a  few  other 
miscellaneous  matters,  appertaining  to  that  period 
of  the  reign,  which  has  already  passed  under  re- 
view. These  matters  will  occupy  several  chapters; 
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though  they  are  rfitlier  appendices  than  c^D^^^ua- 
tions  of  the  history. 

II.  Amopg  the  prelates,  whose  writings  adome^ 
the  first  forty  ye^s  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third,  Warbtfrton^  Hurd,  Lofvthy  Law,  Lavingttm^ 
Home^  Newton,  Pearce,  and  Seeker,  hold  the  first 
rank-  Revelation  had  been  assailed  by  open  un- 
belief, keen  ridicule,  and  metaphysical  subtlety; 
and  it  was  wise  to  exalt  to  eminent  8tation9  in  the 
church,  men  richly  gifted  with  controversial 
powers,  and  distinguished  for  classical  and  theo- 
logical attaini^ent3.  But  controversy  too  often 
transports  divjoies  beyond  the  bounds  of  sober* 
ness ;  and  several  of  these  prelates  dej^ased  their 
zeal,  by  an  overbearing  spirit  and  an  irritable 
temper ;  while  others  were  hurried  into  the  fields 
of  adventurous  position,  through  philo3ophic^l  re- 
finements, or  warmth  of  fancy.  To  Warburlon, 
and  his  Opus  Maximum,  the  ''  Divine  Legation/' 
we  have  already  made  frequent  allusions.  The 
sum  of  his  argument  in  that  learned  work  wcgi 
this  :  that  the  omission  of  eternal  sanctions  in  the 
Levitical  code,  and  the  enforcement  of  its  laws 
by  temporal  interposition,  brought  the  pretensions 
of  Moses  to  an  immediate,  and  therefore  an  in* 
fallible  trial,  and  thus  proved  his  divine  legation. 
To  a  certain  extent  tbid  reasoning  is  valid.  Had 
Moses  jspoken  only  of  eternal  recompence,  he 
could  have, obtained  Kttle  credit ;  for  there  would 
have  been  no  present  test  of  his  mission;  whereas 
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his  resting  his  veracity  upon  temporal  sanctions, 
to  be  visibly  and  regularly  enforced,  was  reference 
to  a  criterion,  which,  by  its  success  or  its  failure, 
would  stamp  the  prophet,  or  detect  the  impostor. 
With  reference  to  our  own  convictions,  we  know, 
that  by  the  Jews  Moses  was  believed  to  be  no 
impostor;  we  therefore  conclude  that  the  criterion 
did  not  fail,  that  the  promises  and  denunciations 
of  the  Mosaic  code  were  actually  succeeded  by 
extraordinary  and  immediate  interpositions;  evinc- 
ing him  to  be  a  prophet  sent  from  God. 

Yet  Warburton  went  too  far  in  maintaining 
that  future  rewards  and  punishments  were  alto- 
gether unrevealed  under  the  law.  The  Jews 
always  believed  in  them ;  and  our  Lord  himself, 
quoting  the  writings  of  Moses,  where  God  is 
called  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  reproves  the  Sadducees  for  opposing  the 
popular  comment,  that  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living;  in  other  words,  that  these 
three  patriarchs,  though  buried,  were  yet  alive. 
The  promise  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
repair  the  punishment  of  death ;  the  translation  of 
Enoch ;  the  type  of  the  ark  surviving  the  flood, — 
prove  that  Moses  was  not  forgetful  of  imparting 
to  the  Israeliteis  the  knowledge  of  a  future  state. 

In  fact,  the  pretensions  of  Moses,  like  those 

of  Christ  himself,   were  established,   partly   on 

'direct  miraculous   agency,   and  partly  on  both 

temporal  and  eternal  anticipations.     If  the  tern- 
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poral  sanctions  originally  preponderated,  it  was 
not  only  to  obtain  credit,  among  a  stiff-necked 
generation,  to  the  mission  of  the  son  of  Amram, 
but  to  punish  or  reward  the  Jews,  in  their  aggre* 
gate  capacity,  as  a  people  about  to  be  dispersed  : 
for  eternal  recompence  respects  men  as  individual 
agents,  but  communities  must  be  dealt  with  in 
time,  or  not  at  all. 

Hence  intimations  of  futurity  were  at  first 
overshadowed,  in  the  necessity  for  warnings  which 
should  immediately  be  realized ;  but  they  emerged 
from  obscurity,  and  waxed  more  ample  and  dis- 
tinct, as  these  temporal  warnings,  becoming  less 
necessary,  were  partially  withdrawn. 

The  "  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,"  thus  para- 
doxical and  imperfect,  was  extolled  for  its  inge- 
nuity and  learning,  but  censured  on  the  score  of 
its  hjrpothesis ;  abused,  according  to  the  author's 
own  expression,  as  though  it  had  been  the  divine 
legation  of  Mahomet.  Gibbon  termed  it  a  monu- 
ment, crumbling  into  dust,  of  the  vigour  and 
weakness  of  the  human  mind. 

Conyers  Middleton  had  weaned  this  scholar 
from  the  office  of  a  trifler  with  words,  by  pro- 
nouncing his  talents  to  be  capable  of  correcting 
the  opinions  and  manners  of  mankind.  He  ac- 
cordingly assumed  a  loftier  port,  A.D.  1736,  by 
publishing  his  "  Alliance  between  Church  and 
State;"  a  treatise  showing  the  necessity  for  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  and  a  test     Amqng 
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his  earlier  works,  an  "  Enquiry  ihto  the  Causes  of 
Bliipacfeii  and  Prodigies,"  rather  evinced  the 
ifti^ngm  bf  his  argumentative  powers,  thto  servfed 
thfe  ^usfe  of  revelation.-  He  differed  trtth  Lowth 
c6hcefning  Afe  book  of  Job  ;^which  Warburtoa 
iis6lribed  to  Ezra,  while  Lowth  defended  the  re- 
ceived opinion  of  its  being  a  work  anterior  to 
Moses ;  and  these  two  prelates,  forgetfcil  of  theit* 
Christian  character,  assailed  each  oAer  with  un- 
setaily  acrimony  *. 

But  when  Warburton  attempted  to  vindicate 
Pope^s  Essay  on  Man,  though  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  that  poet,  who,  by  introducing  him 
*  to  Mr.  Allen,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  for- 
tunes, he  compromised  his  character  as  a  Christian 
minister.  Before  the  mitre  adorned  his  brows,  he 
had  attaitied  his  64th  year ;  yet  his  faculties  were 
still  vigorous.     Several  short  sermons,  and  tracts 

^  Tlaith  working  by  Charity  was  the  ordiodox  title  and  them^ 
of  Warborton's  Confirmation  Sermon,  at  Lincoln ;  and  to  a 
Charity  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Abbey  Church,  in  Bath,  he 
prefixed  a  brief  Account  of  the  Infirmary  in  thl^t  City.  During 
the  rebellion  in  1745,  his  Portrait  of  Popery  showed  him  to 
be  not  ineit  hi  bo  alarming  a  crisis.  His  Enquiry  into  the 
OpinidtiB  of  Ae  ancient  PhflosopherB,  concening  a  future 
Slate,  and  the  double  Doctrine;  his  Julian,  or  Dissertation  on 
the  Fires  whidi  impeded  the  re-building  of  Jerusalem ;  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  Lectures  on  natural  and  revealed  Religion ;  the 
View  of  LordBolingbroke's  Philosophy;  and  the  Remarks  on 
tfa6  Hidtorie^  of  Hume  and  Neale,  were  the  productions  of 
iate  settled  times. 
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on  Ae  Bacraments,  on  grace,  and  on  other  reli- 
gions subjects,  closed  his  literary  career.*  Ob.^ 
A.D.  1779. 

Dr.  Johnson  describes  Warburton  as  a  man  of 
Tigoroes  faculties,  ^  a  mind  fervid  and  veheiaent, 
with  woader&l  extent  and  variety  of  knowlege  ^ 
a  scholar,  a  reasoner,'  and  a  wit;  but  haugiity, 
and  impaticBt  of  contradiction ;  making  his  readenr 
his  enemies,  and  adopting  towards  his  antagonists^ 
die  Roman  determination,  oderint  dum  metuimi  ; 
of  knowledge  too  multifarious  to  be  exact ;  and  a 
style  forcible  without  neatness.  Of  his  temper 
and  his  style,  his  complaint  against  Wilkes,  be* 
fore  the  House  of  Lords,  may  afford  a  curious  ex- 
ample, la  denouncing  that  libertine  s  notes  to 
the  Essay  on  Woman,  as  a  work  worthy  of  the 
devil ;  "  but  no,"  continued  .the  prelate,  "  I  beg 
the  deviVs  pardon ;  he  is  incapable  of  writing  it." 
The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  styled  Bishop 
Warburton  the  last  of  6ur  great  divines ;  and  this, 
probably,  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  lustre 
emitted  by  such  names  as  Horsley,  Marsh,  Magee, 
Lawrence,  and  Burgess. 

Hurd  was  rather  an  elegant  scholar  than  a 
theologian ;  his  sermons  at  Lincoln's  Inn  being 
less  esteemed  than  his  Essays  on  Chivalry.  His 
correspondence  with  Warburton  was  little  better 
than  the  reciprocal  panegyrizing  of  two  men,  who 
had  each  an  itch  .  for  flattery.     Dr.  Parr  assailed 
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Hurd  with  bitterness,  in  a  contrast  which  he  drew 
between  them. 

Bishop  I/)wth  was  the  son  of  a  prebendary,  of 
Winchester,  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the 
Prophets,  which  is  usually  printed  as  a  continua- 
tion of  Patrick  on  the  Penutteucl^.  The  cele- 
brated Prelections,  "  De  sacr&  Poesi  Hebrseorum," 
were  delivered  from  the  poetical  chair  in  Oxford, 
A.D.  1741.  Lowth  exchanged  the  Bishopric  of 
Limerick  for  a  Prebend  of  Durham ;  whence  he 
rose  by  several  gradations  to  the  see  of  London. 
One  daughter  died  while  sitting  with  him  at  the 
tea-table :  on  another  he  composed  the  beautiful 
Epitaph — 

'    <  ^  Cara  Maria  vale !  ac  veniet  feliciis  £evum 

Quando  iterum,  tecum,  sim  modo  dignus,  ero ; 
Cara  redi,  laet^  turn  dicam  voce,  patemos 
Eja,  age  in  amplexus,  cara  Maria,  redi. 

His  learning  and  zeal  were  graced  by  elegant 
manners;  and  by  an  amiable  disposition  in  private 
life.  He  is  the  author  of  a  translation  of  Isaiah, 
of  an  English  grammar,  and  of  a  poem  on  the 
genealogy  of  Christ     Ob.  1787,  aged  77. 

Edmund  Law  was  promoted  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Carlisle,  A.D.  1769;  and  is  known  to  the  world 
by  a  Theory  of  Religion;  Notes  on  King's  Origia 
of  Evil ;  and  a  View  of  the  Controversy  concern- 
ing an  intermediate  State.  It  is  his  notion,  that 
*      Christ,  at  his  second  coming,  will  restore  to  life 
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the  dead,  whom  the  sin  of  Adam,  without  such  in- 
terposition, would  have  condemned  to  a  state,  not 
of  punishment,  but  of  utter  insensibility.  His 
meekness  deprived  him  of  proper  firmness ;  and 
his  charity  absorbed  the  marrow  of  his  zeal.  More 
latitudinarian  thin  orthodox,  and  the  father  of 
the  ultra  liberals,  his  mind  unhappily  settled  into 
an  indifference  bordering  upon  Scepticism,  with 
respect  to  some  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith.     Ob.  1787. 

The  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  atid  Papists 
compared,  is  the  work,  which  pecpetuates  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Lavington.  He  wrote  also  a 
book  on  the  Moravians,  and  died  in  1 762. 

Horm  waked  the  lyre  of  David,  and  with 
no  unworthy  hand.  His  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms  occupied  him  twenty  years,  and  bears 
proofs  of  exquisite  polish.  It  is  a  delightful 
amplification  of  the  music  of  Zion ;  wherein  every 
phrase  is  spiritualized;  every  prophetic  and  re- 
condite meaning  pointed  out :  and,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion on  his  monument  in  Norwich  Cathedral  elo- 
quently and  justly  affirms,  it  will  be  remembered 
until  the  praises  of  earth  shall  yield  to  the  hallelu- 
jahs of  heaven.  "  Home  wanted  not  the  touch 
of  a  master,"  says  a  late  writer ;  "  but,  instead  of 
painting  a  plain  cabinet  picture,  he  oflen  sacri- 
ficed utility  to  effect,  by  aiming  to  produce  a 
splendid  altar-piece  *."  This  is  not  a  just  criticism; 

*  Middleton's  Decades  of  George  III. 
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it  is  hiB  altar-pteoes  that  constitute  t^e  first  chc^m 
of  the  Commentary :  yet  periiaps  the  refinec^nt 
of  composition  is  too  fastidious  and  adungui^ 
nated. 

Home  is  the  author  of  excellent  Sermons;  in 
which  fK)thing  of  his  Hutcbimonian  tei^dencies 
appears.  He  ascribed  the  suavity  of  bis  temper 
to  the  care  of  Iiis  parents,  who,  during  infancy, 
rocked  him  asleep  with  the  music  of  flutes.  No 
man  ever  blended  more  hapfnly  an  amiable  cheer- 
fiihiess,  and  a  sportive  fancy,  with  the  character  of 
grave  piety.  "  Aware,"  says  a  religious  biogra* 
pher,  "  that  religion,  like  her  Master,  ^  may  be 
crucified  between  two  thieves/  he  shunned  the 
extremes  of  lukewarmness  and  fanaticism :"  an  ill- 
]^aced  smartness,  and  somewhat  profanish  for 
^rvangelical  lips. — ^When  advanced  to  the  see  of 
Norwich,  where,  in  heavenly-mindedness,  and 
in  zea!  for  episcopacy,  he  bore  a  strong  resem^ 
Uance  to  his  predecessor,  Hall,  he  had  reached 
liis  6oth  year:  and  both  body  and  mind  exhi- 
bited symptoms  of  decay.  On  ascending  the 
irteps  of  his  palace,  he  remarked,  that  he  should 
not  cHmb  them  of%en:  and  in  two  years  his  pre- 
"Sentiment  was  verified,  by  his  death  at  Bath,  A.D. 
1792.  His  biographer  was  his  familiar  friend, 
Jones  of  Nayland ;  whom  he  used  to  style,  Master 
William.  Master  William  has  produced  an  enter- 
taining volume ;  containing  many  anecdotes,  illus- 
trating at  once  the  playfulness  and  spirituality  of 
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tkb  amiable  prelate's  mind*  Among  his  minor 
works  are  numbered,  Observations  on  the  life  of 
St  John;  some  Hntchinsonian  Tracts;  a  Letter 
on  die  Philosophy  of  Hume ;  and  another  in  con* 
demnation  of  latitudinarian  subscripfion. 

N0Wt0i?j  Bishop  of  Bristol,  began  his  career 
as  a  morning  preacher ;  an  aim  of  vanity,  a  flashy 
office,  which  rarely  afibrds  the  omen  of  future 
greatness  :*~His  Belles  Lettres  rdaxation  was  a 
variorum  edition  of  Milton  :-**-but  the  Dissertation 
on  die  Prophecies  is  his  classical  work  in  theology. 
He  died  in  1 783,  in  his  79th  year.  He  had  pre*- 
ferred  Cambridge  to  Oxford,  for  a  pare  and  a 
worldly,  an  exalted  and  an  ordinary  reason  :-*»the 
first,  that  the  studies  were  more  manly;  the 
second,  that  the  fellowships  were  more  rich.  His 
chief  work  served  to  relieve  his  mind  from  grief, 
for  the  loss  of  his  first  wife.  '*  I  never  found," 
said  he',  '^  a  better  remedy  in  affliction,  than 
plunging  deep  into  study,  and  fixing  my  thoughts 
on  other  objects.  A  better  remedy,  however,  he 
afterwards  did  find : — at  least,  if  the  second  part- 
ner of  his  affections  at  all  corresponded  to  the 
beau  ideal  of  his  fancy : — a  clever  sensible  woman, 
who  had  some  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
world;  who  was  capable  of  superintending ' and 
directing  his  affairs : — who  was  a  prudent  manager 
and  oeconomist;  and  could  lay  out  his  money  to 
the  best  advantage: — who,  though  she  brought  no 
fortune,   yet  could  save  one,  and  be  a  fortune  in 
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herself: — who  could  supply  his  table  handsomely; 
and  do  the  honours  of  it  in  a  becoming  manner :—  - 
who  had  no  more  taste  and  love  of  pleasure  than 
a  reasonable  woman  should  have: — who  would 
be  happier  in  staying  with  her  husband  at  home, 
than  in  perpetually  gad^ng  abroad : — who  would 
be  careful  and  tender  of  his  health ;  and,  in  short, 
be  a  friend  and  companion  at  all  hours.  In  this 
sketch,  his  Lordship  speaks  wofuUy  little,  concern- 
ing either  the  mind  or  the  accomplishments/  It  is 
rather  an  advertisement  for  a  nurse,  a  cook,  and  a 
housekeeper,  than  the  character  of  a  Bishop's  lady. 
It  is  the  description  of  a  second  wife  for  conve- 
nience; while  the  prime  affections  are  all  buried 
in  the  grave  of  the  first 

After  the  death  of  Zachary  Pearce,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  were  published  his  Comments  on 
the  Gospels  and  Acts:  now  totally  forgotten. 
Ob.  1774. 

Archbishop  Seeker^  educated  as  a  dissenter, 
presents  the  singular  and  perplexing  anomaly 
of  a  divine,  attaining  to  the  highest  station  in 
a  church,  to  whose  privileges  he  possessed  no 
legitimate  claim,  having  never  been  grafted  into 
its  communion  by  any  baptism,  which  the  rigour 
of  its  principles  would  allow  to  be  regular  or 
valid.  His  divinity  was  temperate  and  orthodox; 
his  disposition  devout  and  charitable.  His  Ser- 
mons are  simple,  sensible,  and  practical ;  but  void 
of  energy,  and    barren  of  embellishment.     His 
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Chaises  are  excellent  summaries  of  the  pastoral 
duties ;  and  his  Lectures  on  the  Catechism  have 
not  been  surpassed  *.  This  excellent  prelate  died 
A.D.  1768 ;  and  was  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by 
Dr.  Comwallis. 

III.  There  is  no  hierarchy   in  talent;    yet, 
among  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  church,  we  shall 
now  search  in  vain  for  men  of  higher  endowments^ 
than  most  of  the  dignitaries  above  enumerated. 
The  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd  was  long  a  popular 
preacher,  in  various  chapels   of  the  metropolis. 
He  contributed,  in  an  especial  manner,   to  the 
support  of  the  Magdalene  charity:  but  his  ex- 
ample defeated  the   good  effects  of  his  advice. 
Having  offered  to   the   Chancellor's  lady,  in  an 
anonymous  letter,  a  bribe  of  3000/.  for  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  living  of  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  he  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Chaplains.     Pressed  by  the  calls   of  his 
extravagance,  he   at  length   forged  a  bond  for 
4200/. — but  certainly  with  the  hope  of  discharging 
it  before  it  became  due— on  his  pupil  and  patron 
Lord  Chesterfield :  and  being  brought  to  trial,  was 
executed  at  Tyburn,   A.D.  1777;  exactly  on  the 
spot  where  the  turnpike-house  now  stands.  Many 
and  powerful  were  the  exertions  made,  to  obtain 
the  Royal  clemency : — but  the  King  stood  inflexi- 
ble;— replying,  that  if  Dodd  were  pardoned,  the 

*  Life  by  Bishop  Porteus. 
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Perreaus,  previously  executed  for  the  same  offence, 
were  murdered.  This  was  ao  reason :  the  Royal 
pardon  is  not  bound  by  precedent^  and  for  Dodd 
'  '  to  have  lived,  degraded  .and  disgraced,  might 
li^.  /^ ^  'u .perhaps  have  been  sufficient  punishment  It  is 
/  •  singular,  that  this  divine,  by  a  presentiment  op- 
posite to  that  of  Pbalaris,  should  have  penned  a 
treatise  on  the  impropriety  of  capital  punishments. 
His  speech  on  his  trial,  and  sermon  to  the  prisoners, 
were  written  by  Dr.  Johnson :  but  the  speech  was 
better  adapted  to  the  occasion  than  the  sermon; 
for  who  would  go  about  making  pedantic  divisions 
and  distinctions,  with  the  halter  about  his  neck, 
and  the  coffin  yawning  before  his  eyes  ?  As  for 
his  Prison  Thoughts,  they  are  rhapsodies  of  his 
own.  Thus  fell  Dodd,  undone  by  vanity  and 
extravagance ;  a  Demas,  as  he  was  characterized 
by  his  friend  Bishop  Home :  yet  not  to  be  meur 
tioned  in  the  ^ame  class  of  criminality  with  the 
execrable  Bishop  Atherton;  whose  canting  re- 
pentance, after  a  life  of  horror,  Ls  preferred  in  « 
late  puritanical  publication,  to  the  irregularities 
and  compunction  of  Dodd.  The  Sermons  to 
Young  Men,  and  Discourses  on  the  Parables  and 
Miracles,  are  only  elegant  and  respectable  publi- 
cations; evincing,  like  the  strange  orations  of 
Edward  Irving,  how  greatly  manner  must  contri- 
bute to  popularity,  and  how  widely  morning 
preachers  err  by  appearing  in  print.  Their  per- 
formances are  the  nosegays  of  a  day,  which  caa 
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never  be  set  in  pots.  Dodd's  Family  Bible  has  not 
been  excelled ;  not  even  by  the  well-patronised 
labours  of  Mant  and  Doyley,  which,  however  sound 
in  orthodoxy,  and  edifying  in  moral  tendency,  are 
deficient  in  illustrative  comment  *• 

Churchill  coveted  the  fame  of  a  poet;  and 
verily  he  had  his  reward.  As  a  divine,  he  sold 
cyder,  wrote  satires,  frequented  theatres,  kept  a 
mistress,  and  joined  Wilkes : .  nor  could  we  balance 
these  qualities  by  any  favourable  record,  if  he  had 
not  left  a  respectable  volume  of  Discourses  on  the 
Petitions    of  the    Lord's   Prayer.     He   died  in 

1764. 

A  warmer  praise  may  be  awarded  to  Dr. 
Yaungy  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts,  which  were  written  at  his  rectory  of 
Welwyn,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age.  Lorenzo  was  his  own  son,  whose 
dissipation  he  at  length  forgave.  Nerissa  and 
Philander  were  the  son  and  daughter  of  his 
wife;  and  ail  three  are  deplored  in  well-known 
lines,  which  would  be  more  affecting,  if  they 
were  less  affected : 

"  Insatiate  archer !  could  not  one  suffice  ? 

Thy  shafl  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain, 

And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  renewed  her  horns." 

^  Hewlett's  Bible  is  said  to  be  a  new  and  improved  edi- 
tion of  Dodd's,  which  Dr.  Gregory,  the  original  editor,  did  not 
lite  to  complete. 
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His  favourite  walk  at  Welwyn  was  the  church- 
yard ;  and  all  his  thoughts  and  occupations  were 
tinged  with  a  hue  of  death.  In  his  garden  was 
painted  the  similitude  of  an  alcove ;  and  to  those 
who  approached  the  fallacy  was  addressed  this 
inscription — Invisibilia  rum  decipiunt  His  Night 
Thoughts  were  written  beneath  a  lamp  placed  in 
a  skull ;  yet  he  instituted  an  assembly  and  a 
bowling  green  in  his  parish,  and  loved  innocent 
sports.  His  wit  was  often  levelled  against  the 
enemies  of  religion  and  decency.  Voltaire's 
abuse  of  Milton  drew  from  Young  the  epigram, 


<<  You  are  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin. 
You  seem  like  Milton,  with  his  Death,  and  Sin. 


t* 


It  is  said,  that  finding  himself  one  day  unable 
to  excite  attention  amongst  his  congregation  at 
St  James's,  he  sate  down  in  the  pulpit,  and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  Young,  early  in  life,  had 
published  a  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Job. 
With  his  plays,  satires,  and  political  writings, 
this  history  has  no  concern.  It  was  his  merit 
to  invest  religion  in  the  chj^rms  of  poetry ;  and 
Philosophy  discourses  eloquently  in  his  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
He  died  in  1765.  :*^ 

The  Sermons  of  Sterne  contain  more  of  wit 
than  of  divinity.     It  is   impossible  to   suppose 
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Mm  to  have  been  in  earnest;  or  ever  to  have 
produced  a  serious  impression  *. 

Sterne's  other  works,  full  of  affected  sensi- 
bility, were  sentimentalized  while  his  mother 
was  lying  in  a  jail.  Resurrection  men  made 
their  profit  of  his  remains,  which  were  recog- 
nized under  dissection,  in  the  anatomical  school 
of  Oxford ;  and  restored  to  the  cemetery  of  St 
Geoi^'s  Hanover  Square,  at  Tyburn,  with  a 
jolly  epitaph,  framed  by  the  freemasons :  '^  Alas ! 
poor  Yorick."  -A  like  service  of  disinterment 
and  dissection  has  been  performed  towards  his 
literary  character,  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchester, 
who  has  laid  open  the  plagiarisms  of  this  senti- 
mentalist, from  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
Bishop  Hall's  works,  and  other  old  books.  He 
died  in  1768. 

Janes,  of  Nayland,  has  already  been  honour- 
ably noticed,  as  author  of  the  celebrated  treatise 
on  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  His 
Book  of  Nature,  the  little  bud  of  his  Lectures  on 


•  Take,  for  a  specimen,  his  account  of  the  prodigal  son : 
**■  How  shall  the  youth  make  his  father  comprehend,  that  he 
was  cheated  at  Damascus  by  one  of  the  best  men  in  the 
worid :  that  a  whore  of  Babylon  had  swallowed  his  richest 
pearl,  and  anointed  the  whole  city  with  the  balm  of  Gilead  : 
that  the  apes  and  peacocks,  which  he  had  sent  for  from 
Tarshish,  lay  dead  upon  his  hands ;  and  that  the  mummies 
had  not  been  dead  long  enough,  which  had  been  brou^ 
him  out  ^  Egypt  ^" 

VOL.    IV.  C 
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Ae  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  tracts  that  can  be  presented 
to  the  young  Christian.  He  instituted  the  British 
Critic;  and  published  a  collection  of  treatises, 
entitled,  The  Scholar  Armed.  Having  shone  as 
a  light  to  guide  men  to  the  divine  Messiah,  he 
breathed  his  last,  appropriately,  on  the  morning 
of  the  Epiphany,  1 80 1 . 

Jortin  was  a  chapel-preacher;  and  his  ser- 
mons are  tricked  up  in  that  flimsy  texture, 
that  pithless  elegance,  by  which  all  such 
Sunday  morning  after-pieces  to  the  drama,  and 
second  acts  of  the  ballet,  are  emasculated.  His 
Life  of  Erasmus  is  a  plagiarism  from  Le  Clerc ; 
and  his  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History  con- 
sist, mainly,  of  a  few  superficial  notes.  In  a 
dissertation  on  Homer  and  Virgil's  notions 
of  the  state  of  the  dead,  this  triton  of  the  min- 
nows provoked  the  leviathan  Warburton.  On 
his  death-bed,  when  a  female  attendant  offered 
him  refreshment,  "  No,**  he  replied,  "  I  have 
had  enough  of  every  thing."  His  epitaph  in 
Kensington  church  was  chosen  by  himself, — J. 
Jortin,  mortalis  esse  desiit,  1770. 

Respectful  mention  has  already  been  made  of 
Whitby ^  as  expositor  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Five  Points. 

Themas  Balguy's  Sermons,  like  those  of  his 
fitther  JoHy,  are  remarkable  for  coldness  and 
precision.     After  the   death  of  Blair^  the  Crro- 
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MOLoa&B,  ID  1792»  were  publiahed  hlg  Lieotarts 
Oft  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Te3tameiit. 

Warner  is  said  to  bave  MTitten  with  <Hie  peyi 
the  wbde  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eag- 
land.  He  was  rector  of  several  chwches  in  and 
near  London ;  and  published  a  compiled  System 
of  DiTinity;  an  Illustration  of  the  Common 
Prayer ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Sacraments  and  Rites ; 
a  Letter  to  Sion  College,  on  the  Maintenance 
proper  for  Widows  and  Orphans  of  the  Clergy ; 
and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Catholic  Tendency  of 
certain  Passages  in  the  Catechism.  Among  hif 
miscellaneous  works,  we  |ind  a  Treatise  on  the 
Gout;  which  personal  experience  in  that  com- 
plaint for  thirty  years,  enabled  the  author  to 
indite. 

IV.  Several  eminent  disse^er^  flourished  at 
this  period;  and  among  these,  CampbcU^  the 
principal  of  Marescball  College,  is  justly  cele* 
brated  for  his  silencing  answer,  his  blow  of 
Entellus,  to  Humes  Essay  on  Miracles;  and 
likewise  by  a  translation  of*  the  Gospels ;  but  his 
posthumous  work  on  Ecclesia^cal  History  is 
marked  with  much  bigotry  and  prejudice,  in  far 
vour  of  Presbyterian  discipline. 

Poetry,  more  than  theology,  distinguishes  the 
Sermons  of  Logan;  yet  in  this  last  quality, 
though  not  profound,  they  are  still  truly  orthodox ; 
and  it  is  with  much  surprise,  that  we  hear  a  re* 

c  2 
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cent  author  classing  what  he  terms  the  tinsel  di- 
vinity of  Logan  with  the  cold  morality  of  Blair. 
Our  poet  wrote  several  hymns  and  paraphrases 
used  in  the  Scottish  church.  In  the  latter  part  of 
life,  his  habits  became  intemperate,  and  he  died 
in  London,  A.D.  1788. 

The  two  Fordyces  were  brothers.  Both  pub- 
lished works  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit. 
James,  the  younger,  wrote  sensible  Discourses  to 
Young  Men  and  Young  Women ;  and  his  cele- 
brated Sermon  on  unlawful  Pleasure  is  printed  in 
the  Scottish  Preacher.     Ob.  1 796. 

A  Hebrew  and  English  Concordance,  and  a 
book  on  Original  Sin,  are  the  chief  memorials  of 
Tayhr^  of  Norwich.  He  was  superintendant  of 
the  famous  academy  at  Warrington ;  that  hot-bed 
of  Socinianism  and  disaffection;  and  died  1761. 

Enfield  was  another  of  those  twinkling  lights 
which  glimmered  in  the  Warrington  academy. 
He  died  in  1 797,  and  has  left  some  paltry  ser- 
mons; together  with  a  History  of  Philosophy, 
which  is  only  a  translation  from  Brunek. 

Of  Harwoodj  and  his  Oriental  Metaphors,  we 
have  already  spoken.  He  lived  till  1794 :  a  book* 
stall  hunter,  and  a  dead  hand  at  a  title-page. 

Farmer  was  a  new  light ;  a  German  divine^ 

who  maintained  that  our  Saviour's  temptation  was 

.  a  series  of  visions ;    and  that  demoniacal  pos- 

session  was  only  the  effect  of  mental  diseases. 

He  died  1797. 
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y.  To  Ganganelli^  as  a  Catholic  author,  we 
assign  a  separate  place.     Under  this  Protestant 
Pope,  the  Jesuits  were  suppressed.     He  opposed 
himself  to  ecclesiastical  quackery,  and,  gave  an 
example  of  sober  judgment,  in  his  own  sentiments 
and  transactions.     "  Neither  St.  Paul,   nor  St 
Francis,"   said   he,     ^^  have   taught  me  to  ,dine 
q>lendidly."    An  example,  which  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Pius  VII.  whose  dinner  was  furnished 
daily,  including  wine,  &c.  for  twelve  paoh,  or  six 
shillings.      ^'  We  lay  aside  charity  to  maintain 
faith,"   was  noather  of  Ganganelli's  aphorisms . 
*'  but  if  error  must  not  be  tolerated,  neither  must 
we  persecute  its  author."    This  is  sage  doctrine, 
when  applied  to  an  inquisition,  or  to  persecution 
in  a  noxious  seuse ;  but  it  will  not  bear  the  ex- 
tension for  w)iich  false  liberality  would  contend. 
Penalties  must  be  inflicted  on  the  authors  of  blas- 
phemous errors,  injurious  to  right  principle,  and 
to    moral   practice;    and    civil   exclusions    are 
proper  for  religious  principles  politically  danger- 
ous.     All  this  is  not  persecution,  for  there  is 
no  other  effectual  way  of  opposing  the  error.  The 
letters  ascribed  to  Granganelli  are  now  allowed  to 
be  spurious.     Ob.  1775. 

VI.  Our  plan  embraces  lay  writers,  whose 
works  bear  upon  religion.  Of  Dr.  Johnson,  at 
the  literary  Hercules  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  may  remark,  that /?ie<y  and  orthodoxy  breathed 
throughout  all  his  compositions;  but  appeared 
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more  conspicuously  in  many  papers  of  the 
Rambler,  and  in  his  admirable  Sermon  on  the 
Sacrament.  "  A  vicious  liver,"  said  he,  in  con- 
formity with;  this  purity  of  his  writings,  "  resem- 
bles a  taper,  which  extends  its  radiance  further 
than  its  heat,  and  bums  only  those  who  make 
too  near  approaches.  But  a  line  of  wanton  pro- 
^eness,  or  of  low  obscenity,  deliberately  sent 
forth  into  the  Wo^ld,  can  spread  corruption  to  the 
Arthest  ends  of  the  earth,  and  to  generations 
yet  unborttk"    Ob.  1 784. 

The  learned  Sir  William  Jones  deserves  the 
opposite  niche  in  St.  Paul's,  as  having  contri- 
bilted  by  his  oriental  resealrches  to  elucidate  the 
Scripturiitl  chronology,  to  reduce  the  wild  cycles 
of  infidel  sciolists,  aiid  to  confirm  the  narrative  of 
Mosei^,  respecting  the  early  history  of  mankind. 

Soame  Jen^hs  is  the  author  of  a  poem  on  the 
art  of  dai^cikg;  and  of  what  a  Methodiist  would 
pronounce  a  kindred  performance,  a  Treatise  on 
the  Origin  of  Evil;  though  a  punster,  would 
Irathet  bind  up  with  it  his  Versus  on  the  SoOL; 
but  hi^  chief  labour,  if  labouf  it  may  be  called,  is 
tt  small  eicceptionable  tract  on  the  Internal  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity.     Ob.  1 787. 

Bower  Vras  a  Scottish  jestfit,  who  through 
hoTtor  Ht  the  inquisition,  or,  as  scandal  reports, 
alWlr  ^Xi  intrigue  with  a  nun,  renounced  &e 
Gteihdic  ^p^rstition,  and  joined  himself  to  thi^ 
CSlordi  of  Bartend.     He  giv^s  an  int^e&ting^ 
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account  of  his  flight  from  Italy,  through  Switzer-. 
land  and  France.  His  History  of  the  Popes  is  a 
work  of  no  high  repute.  His  nanie  is  frequently 
confounded  with  that  of  BowyeVy  the  printer,  who 
published  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
with^a  collection  of  Conjectural  Emendations. 

VII.  The  literary  philanthropists  of  this, 
period  deserve  likewise  a  distinct  section.  Bora 
at  Hackney^  and  bred  a  grocer,  Howard  had 
nearly  attained  his  50th  year,  1773,  when  serving 
the  office  of  sheriff,  and  contemplating  the  state  of 
the  prisoners,  he  first  conceived  those  sentiments 
of  extended  benevolence,  which  conferred  on  him, 
in  the  end,  the  title  of  The  Philanthropist.  He 
began  by  visiting  the  jails  throughout  England, 
with  the  view  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  their 
tenants.  In  1777  appeared  his  valuable  treatise 
on  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales;  and  in 
1789,  his  Account  of  Lazarettoes  in  Europe. 
Setting  forth  on  an  expedition  of  charity,  he, 
among  other  places,  visited  Rome,  where  he  was 
so  full  of  his  object,  as  not  to  bestow  even  a  day 
on  inspecting  the  curiosities  of  that  city;  and 
perhaps  it  may  have  been  fortunate  for  the  world, 
that  a  grocer  knew  nothing  about  antiquities. 
Proceeding  in  his  course,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  an 
infectious  disorder,  at  Cherson  on  the  Black  Sea, 
A.D.  1790.  A  statue  of  Howard  is  erected  in 
St  Paur^i  Cathedral  facing  that  of  Dr.  Johnson : 
this  is  right;  for  the  triumphs  of  the  heart  deserve 
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commemoration,  not  less  than  the  power  of  the  ^ 
intellect. 

'  Worthy  of  a  second  place  in  the  annals  of 
philanthropy  is  Jonas  Hamoay ;  who,  on  return- 
ing from  his  travels  in  Persia,  became  a  principal 
institutor  of  the  Marine  Society,  and  patron  of 
the  Magdalene  Hospital.  He  died  1784;  hav- 
ing written  a  work  on  Sunday  schools,  then  just 
commencing,  and  a  volume  entitled  Domestic 
Happiness  Promoted. 

Vni.  Besides  the  parliamentary  enactments 
interspersed  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  several 
bills  were  passed  for  protecting  the  privileges  of 
the  two  Universities,  in  regard  to  exemption  from 
service  in  the  militia,  the  assize  of  bread,  the 
setting  up  of  trades  within  their  several  juris- 
dictions, and  the  duties  on  paper  for  printing 
certain  books.  Leases  of  tithes,  and  incorporeal 
hereditaments  for  three  lives,  or  twenty-one 
years,  were  made  valid  on  the  same  footing  widi 
those  of  lands,  as  established  by  32  Henry  VII L 

With  wise  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
clergy,  it  was  ordered,  that  to  prevent  the  charges 
on  dilapidations,  an  estimate  should  be  made  of 
the  price  of  the  proposed  building,  and  of  the 
value  of  the  living;  after  which,  the  incumbent 
may  mortgage  the  glebe,  tithes,  &c.  to  the  amount 
of  two  years'  value,  for  twenty-five  years,  until 
tiie  whole  costs  be  paid  ;  while,  on  failure  in  pay- 
ment for  forty  days,  the  mortgagee  may  distrain. 
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An  acre  for  each  1 00/.  may  be  purchased  by  sale 
or  exchange  of  the  glebe,  within  one  mile  of  the 
diurck,  for  new  buildings;  and  the  bishop  can 
compel  the  incumbent  to  insure.  The  succeed- 
bg  incumbents  shall  pay  the  interest  due,  and 
fire  per  cent  of  the  sum  originally  advanced,  or 
ten  per  cent,  if  non-residents.  From  Queen 
Anne*s  bonnty*,  money  may  be  borrowed  without 
interest,  if  the  living  be  under  the  value  of  50/. ; 
if  above,  a  sum  equal  to  two  years*  income  may 
be  had  at  four  per  cent. 

The  act  36  Geo.  III.  ch.  83,  allows  the 
bishop  to  assign  a  stipend  to  the  curate;  and, 
where  the  rector  does  not  reside  four  months  in 
die  year,  the  parsonage  house  and  garden,  or  1 5/. 
in  lieu  thereof.  All  chapelries  and  curacies  aug- 
mented by  Queen  Anne  s  bounty,  shall  be  on  the 
same  footing  with  presentative  livings ;  not  only 
as  by  1  Geo.  I.  s.  2.  ch.  10,  in  regard  to  the 
avoidance  of  other  benefices,  but  further,  the 
licence  to  such  perpetual  cures  shall  be  held  equi« 
Talent  to  institution ;  and  the  ordinary  may  ap- 
point a  stipend  to  the  officiating  curate ;  which 
be  may  likewise  revoke,  though  subject  to  an 
vppedl  to  the  archbishop. 

Bishops  were  allowed  to  ordain  foreig^ers^ 
idid  were  to  officiate  abroad,  without  requiring 
die  oath  of  allegiance. 

Toleration,  not  guided  by  sound  wisdom,  is 
apt  to  err;  at  one  time  by  incautious  latitude^ 
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and  at  aaotlier  by  unreasonable  exclusion.  An 
act  was  passed  for  exempting  protestant  dis* 
senters  from  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles, and  enabling  them  to  teach  schools,  and 
to  plead  exemption  from  militia  service,  on  taking 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  sub* 
scribing  to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures:  a  sage 
measure,  enabling  every  blacksmith,  by  calling 
himself  a  preacher,  to  evade  his  civil  duties,  and 
to  throvir  them  on  his  simpler  neighbour ;  y^hile 
its  fellow,  the  licencing  act,  would  open  his 
smithy  for  a  chapel.  Another  act  afforded  the 
like  privileges  to  Catholics :  prohibiting,  at  the 
same  time,  the  founding  of  any  school  bound  by 
religious  vows;  or  the  admission  of  Protestant 
children  into  Catholic  schools. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  a 
leading  object  with  legislators ;  seeing  it  is  wiser 
and  easier  policy  to  prevent  crime,  than  to  crush 
it  after  it  has  been  suffered  to  prevail.  Penalties 
were  awarded  against  the  using  of  a  gun  on 
Sunday,  or  on  Christmas  day.  The  baking  of 
rolls  on  Sunday  was  prohibited :  as  was  that  of 
pies  and  meat  puddings,  except  from  nine  o'clock 
A.  M.  to  one  p.  M.  Houses  of  public  entertain- 
ment, or  debating  societies,  were  forbidden  to  be 
opened  on  Sunday ;  yet  permission  was  publicly 
given,  for  fish -carts  to  pass  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  into  London. 

All  such  restrictions  ought  to  be  general  and 
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impartial.  Why  are  stage  coaches  permitted  to 
travel:  and  lawyers  notoriously  to  hold  consul- 
tations; and  the  speaker  to  entertain  a  dozen  or 
two  of  cooks,  on  the  Sleibbath ! 

Among  miscellaneous  acts  may  be  classed  that 
for  settling  the  amount  of  probate  duties,  and  of 
legacy  receipt  stamps;  the  whole  of  which  are 
highly  exorbitant,  and  latterly  obtained  with  a 
scrupulousness  bordering  on  vexation :  than 
which  nothing  more  strongly  tends  to  chill,  and 
to  alienate  from  the  right  cause,  the  affections  of 
the  loyal.  By  another  act  parish  registers  were 
ordered  to  be  stamped;  but  a  subsequent  law 
mpealed  this  paltry  and  harassing  measure. 

The  oath  of  abjuration,  previous  to  tskitig 
any  civil  office,  was  added  to  those  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy.  The  royal  family  were 
prevented  from  contracting  marriages,  without 
consent  of  the  King. 

Servants  belonging  to  certain  public  hospitals 
were  exempted  from  the  duty  on  servants. — 
Church-ways  were  ordered  to  be  repaired  by  the 
limdhoMers  — Suits  for  defamation  shall  be  en- 
tered within  six  months. — No  suit  for  inconti- 
tience  shall  be  brought  into  coutt  after  eight 
calendar  months  from  the  commission  of  the 
crime. — Persons  guilty  of  polygamy  were  pro- 
nounced liable  to  transportation. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

EVANGELICAL   CLERGY. 


€mtmit0. 

I.  Remarks  on  Middkton's  Ecclesiastical  Memoir  of  the 
first  four  Decades  of  the  Reign  of  George  III. — 
II.  Secular  Clergy. — III.  Latitudinarian  Clergy. — 
IV.  Orthodox  Clergy. — V.  Evangelical  Clergy. — 
VI.  Rise  of  the  Evangelical  Clergy. — ^VII.  Tenm: 
Orthodox  and  Evangelical — ^VIII.  Evangjelical  Di^ 
vines,    Calvinists,    and    Afminia9is. — IX.     Romais^ 

.  Jones,  Foster. — X.  Madan,  Spencer. — XI.  Sir  Jamee 
Stonehouse.—Xll.  Toplady.—Xlll.  Walker,  (f  Truro. 
—XIV.  Griffith  Jones,  Welsh  Charity  Schools.— 
XV.  Fletcher,  ofMadely,  De  Courcy.—XVl.  Talbot, 
Berridge,  Newton  of  Olney. — XVII.  Adam  of  Win- 
tringham,  Venn,  and  others. — ^XVIII.  Lady  Hunting- 
don  patronizes  the  Whitfield  Department  of  Methodiim, 
and  spreads  it  within  the  Church. — XIX.  Howd 
Harris,  Talgarth,  and  Trevecca. — ^XX.  Lady  Asm 
Erskine^XXl.  ComeUus  TFtn^er.— XXII.  Stric- 
tyres  on  Wesleyan  Methodism. — XXIII.  Cad(^an, 
Decoetlogon. — XXIV.  Erasmus  Middleton. — XXV. 
Eyre,  Evangelical  Magazine,  Pentycross,  Rouquet, 
David  Sympson,  Richardson.- — XXVI.  MUner,  JEfor- 
wy.— XXVII.  Cedl,  WUliam  Goorf.— XXVIIL 
T.  Scott,  of  the  Lock.— XXIX.  Story,  of  Colchester. 
—XXX.  Robinson,  of  Leicester.— XXXI.  ComeUm 
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Bayl^j  J^kr.—XXXn.  Isaac  Milster,  Jowett, 
CoaUkunt. — ^XXXIII.  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  AlphonxuM 
Gwm,  Patrick. — XXXIV.  Remarks  on  the  foregoing 
Catalogue. 

I.  It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  omit  noticing 
"  An  Ecclesiastical  Memoir  of  the  first  four  Z)e- 
cades  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Thirds""  pretend- 
ing to  give  an  account  of  religion  during  that 
period.  Had  it  been  the  fair  and  honest  intention 
of  the  writer  to  announce  the  true  character  of  his 
work,  he  ought  to  have  entitled  it,  A  Panegyric 
on  Evangelism  and  Calvinism.  A  man,  if  he  is 
a  Calvinist,  has  a  right  to  praise  Calvinism ;  but 
he  has  no  right  to  fight  under  false  colours ;  he 
has  no  right  to  mislead  expectation,  by  giving  a 
name  to  a  book,  to  which  the  book  does  not 
answer ;  and  least  of  all  is  he  entitled  to  set  for- 
ward his  partialities,  by  blackening  other  objects 
with  deeper  hues,  than  they  would  receive  from 
die  pencil  of  truth  and  candour. 

IL  To  divide  the  national  clergy,  into  the 
•eeular,  the  latitudinarian,  the  orthodox,  and 
&e  evangelical,  might  be  all  very  well;  but  it 
18  rather  too  much  for  a  minister  and  friend  of 
diat  church,  to  state,  '^  that  the  secular  were  a 
NUMEROUS  class — better  versed  in  Pagan  ethics 
dian  in  Christian  morality;  degenerate  sons  of 
Levi;  bartering  the  lasting  esteem  of  the  wise 
and  goody  for  the  precarious  friendship  of  the 
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idle  and  the  dissolute ;  making  the  theatre,  the 
tavern,  the  bowling  green,  the  ball  room,  the 
concert  room,  and  the  horse  race,  their  accus-  - 
tomed  haunts ;  and  consuming  their  hours  at  the 
card  table;  that  they  were  supple  flatterers  and 
smart  wits,  having  not  even  a  garb  to  distinguish 
the  ambassador  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts;  in  tiie 
country,  given  to  hunting  and  convivial  feasts, 
where  they  witnessed  intoxicated  spirits;  and 
after  eating,  drinking,  and  playing  with  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  administering  the  sacrament  to 
their  dying  bottle-companion  as  a  passport  to  the 
joys  of  eternity." 

For  a  minister  of  the  church  to  go  a  hunting 
with  its  adversaries,  to  lead  them  on  to  the  game, 
and  to  swell  their  view-holla,  as  though  they  were 
not  sharp-scented  or  inveterate  enough  of  them- 
selves, would  be  rather  too  bad,  were  die  charge 
fully  true;  but  that  this  exhibition  of  clerical 
manners,  as  applicable  to  a  numerous  class,  is 
not  exaggerated  by  hyperbole,  or  tinged  with  sar- 
casm, is  an  assertion  which  brings  an  historical 
writer  under  a  heavier  condemnation  than  either 
shooting,  feasting,  or  card-playing.  Shooting  it 
is,  verily;  but  with  much  too  long  a  bow. 

To  strengthen  his  case,  the  author  next  ani- 
madverts on  the  political  character  of  the  clergy, 
— confirmed,  as  he  states,  by  the  disuse  of  con- 
vocations, which  were  commuted  for  the  privilege 
of  voting  for  members  of  parliament.     Thus  mi* 
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nisters  axe  averred  to  have  exerted  themselves  for 
patrons,  and  to  have  been  reuarded  by  prefer- 
ments: m  proof  of  which,  Churchill,  who  attached 
himself  to  Wilkes, — Home  Tooke,  rector  (he 
never  was  rector)  of  Brentford,  who  resigned  his 
canonicals, — and  Wilson,  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wal- 
Inrook,  who  placed  a  statue  of  Mrs.  MacauUy  in 
his  church,  are  the  cited  examples.  Strange  in* 
stances  of  patronage-hunting !  The  clergy  are 
members  of  a  free  community ;  they  have  rights 
to  preserve,  and  cannot  avoid  holding  political 
pinions.  It  would,  indeed,  be  unseemly  in  them 
to  embroil  themselves  in  party  contentions ;  but 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  they  are  the  only  order 
of  men  in  the  whole  commonwealth  who  cannot 
be  represented  or  protected  in  parliament,  by  mem- 
bers  of  their  own  body;  for  the  bishops  sit  among 
the  peers,  as  barons,  and  no  ecclesiastic  can  hold 
a  place  in  the  lower  house.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
fair  to  arraign  them  for  taking  the  interest  of  free- 
men in  the  political  concerns  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  insinuate  that  they  cannot  do  this,  without  bar- 
tering their  principles  for  promotion.  Ministers 
of  this  character  are  surely  not  a  numerous 
class. 

IH.  Having  disposed  of  the  secular  clergy, 
the  author  next  attacks  the  latitudinarians, 
who  subscribe  the  Articles  \i  ith  reservations,  and 
pocket  the  emoluments  of  the  church,  while  th^ 
disbelieve  and  suppress  her  doctrines.     And  thia 
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mercenary  and  prevaricating  tribe,  who  merged 
the  character  of  divines  in  that  of  philosophers, 
and  were  attached  to  the  ecclesiastical  ark  by  the 
feeble  thread  of  expedience ;  who,  under  pretence 
of  liberality,  made  a  distinction  between  primary 
and  non-essential  points,  introduced  Arian  and 
Socinian  interpretations ;  denied  original  sin,  alle- 
gorized the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  and  diluted  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment ;  are  noticed  with 
a  vituperation  that  is,  so  far,  honest  and  just. 

We  are  as  ready  as  this  writer  to  condemn 
the  Arianism  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  of  Hop- 
kins, the  author  of  a  corrected  Liturgy,  published 
in  1763;  we  can  denounce  the  prevaricating 
' '  spirit  of  Paley,  and  the  pseudo-conciliations  of 
Hey.  To  the  name  of  Lindsey,  which  we  have 
already  honoured,  we  can  add  those  of  Jebb, 
Robertson  of  Wolverhampton,  Chambers  of  North- 
amptonshire, Tyrwhit  of  Cambridge,  Evanson  of 
Tewkesbury,  Harris  of  Harwood,  Disney  of  Pan* 
ton,  and  Maty,  chaplain  to  Lord  Stormont ;  whose 
scruples  led  them  to  make  sacrifices  of  worldly 
interest,  and  who  saw,  with  the  writer  signing 
himself  Laelius,  the  inconsistence  of  retention  of 
benefice  with  nonconformity  in  principle. 

Yet  why  should  praise  be  compelled  to  seem 
a  niggard,  and  assent  to  stop  short  and  turn  away 
on  observing  it  remarked,  that  ^^  had  the  latitudi- 
narian  divines  merely  objected  to  that  portion  of 
the  Articles  which,  for  distinction's  sake,  is  called 
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Calvinistic,  but  had,  neverthdess,  subscribed  the 
whole,  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
church,  the  evil  would  have  been  of  minor  im-  ^ 
portance.''  What !  is  it  to  be  silently  assumed 
and  allowed,  that  a  portion  of  the  Articles  is  Cal- 
vinistic  ?  and  that  all  divines,  who  subscribe  that 
formulary,  holding  Arminian  principles,  are  lati- 
tudinarians,  secretly  objecting  to  one  portioii  of 
die  matter,  yet  signing  an  assent  in  falsehood  in 
order  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  church  ?  Here 
is  a  notable  begging  of  the  question,  and  sliding 
in  of  an  axiom,  llie  calumny  implied  is  as  gross 
as  it  is  artful;  the  spawn  of  party  spirit 

Again:  under  latitudinarianism  is  included, 
Ae  belief  in  a  partial  obliquity  from  rectitude  in 
the  mind  of  man,  rather  than  a  total  departure 
from  righteousness.  Now  if  the  author  only 
meant,  like  the  ninth  Article,  '^  that  man  is  very 
far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his 
own  nature  inclined  to  evil ;"  or,  like  the  tenth, 
''  that  man  cannot  turn  himself  by  his  own  natural 
strength  and  good  works  to  faith  and  calling  upon 
God,"  he  would  be  right  in  condemning,  as  lati- 
tudinarians  and  Pelagians,  the  impugners  of  this 
sound  doctrine.  But  it  is  clear  from  his  statement, 
that  under  the  shadow  of  this  truth,  he  intends  to 
slide  in  that  hypothesis  of  total  and  complete  de- 
pravation, which  is  the  ground-work  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  God's  sole  and  exclusive 
agency,  in  the  whole  process  of  conversion,  re- 
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pStMAtey  fttld  olH^di«M<!,  Withitt  ih^  doul  df  tii«^. 
Bm  htfw  le(  this  ebnsisMm  with  the  ktt^r  pftft  of 
tft^  tWMft  Aiticte,  which  speaks  6f  the  grtuse  df 
^d  ffl^vtitititig  us,  that  we  may  have  a  oooi^ 
T^lLL,  tfnd  wwking  WiTrt  us  When  we  have  th*t 
good  H^ill?  Will  is  tblition,  and  working  with 
otrt^wiLL,  is  not  the  sole,  and  etciusive^  howevcir 
it  nMby  be  the  leading,  disposing,  aiding,  and  prih-> 
tipal  opertitioti.  We  have  a  will,  then,  to  em- 
brace or  to  teject  grace ;  and  if  that  will  in  cott- 
etirteiice  with  the  divine  Spirit,  exerts  itself  for  a 
good  end,  what  becomes  of  this  memorialist's 
TOTAL  departure  from  redtitdde  ?  It  will  do  him 
nO  good  to  fight  (in  p.  29)  under  the  baikners  of 
Bhuckfbtd,  Kennicott,  and  Home ;  these  defended 
original  sih  from  a  Pelagian  native  innocence,  but 
Aey  never  built  a  scaffolding  for  God's  arbitrary 
selectioil,  and  exclusive  agency,  in  point  of  persoA,  *  ^ 
time,  place,  and  circumstance,  which  should  reduce 
met!  into  passive  and  irresponsible  machines. 

t'ursuing  the  same  views,  this  Calvinist  next 
elltteei  among  the  latitudinarians,  M  who  reject 
Ae  tenet  of  justification  by  faith  alonB;  calling 
the  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness,  absurd  and 
tiilttitelligible.  Here  again,  there  is  something  to 
be  allovtred,  and  something  to  be  qualified.  When 
Josli'ficatioii  by  faith  is  placed  in  contradistinetioti 
iKttd  opposition  to  justification  by  our  own  works 
tt  deservings,  it  is  true  that  we  p£S£RV£  nothing ; 
KM  iHuAy  in  the  wdrdi  6(  the  Seventh  Article,  joi- 
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tificatkMi  by  fiutk  alone,  is  a  most  wholescHne  doe* 
triae.  But  here  the  author  would  edge  in  his 
selifidianism ;  that  is  to  say,  faith  without  any 
reference  to  works :  and  we  cite  the  twelfth  Ar- 
ticle to  remind  him,  that  the  true  justifying  faith 
imi^ies  works ;  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and 
follow  after  justification.  That  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  is  imputed  only  to  those  who  hold  this 
fiuth,  comprising  works,  may  be  held  (saving 
Mr.  Middleton*s    presence)   without    latitudina* 


A  farther  test  of  latitudinarianism  is  disco- 
Tered,  in  a  ridicule  of  the  notion  of  experimental 
evidence  in  religion.  ^'  It  b  against  common 
sense,**  said  Dr.  Trapp,  ^'  to  talk  of  feeling  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  a  sentiment  held  by  all  those  of  the 
Warburtonian  school,  who  knew  not  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  fancies  of  the  visionary,  and 
that  inward  witness  which  is  the  blessed  privilege 
oi  those  who  truly  believe."  Who  or  what  is  this 
inward  witness  ?  Is  it  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscieiice;  is  it  peace  and  joy  in  believing? 
Shake  handsp  Mr.  Middleton;  I  understand  thisi, 
and  go  along  with  it  But  if  you  mean  any  thing 
of  an  inward  feeling  of  the  Spirit,  any  thing  of  a 
sensible  experience,-— then  transfer  your  whole 
einss  of  latfttudinarians  over  to  your  next  divisiim 
of  the  orthodox ;  for  all  tho^e  whom  you  designate 
as  such,  know  no  difference  between  the  fuicies 
of  tbe  visMnary,  and  an  mward  witness  a(  this 
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latter  description.  And  if  you  think  otherwise, 
all  that  can  be  said  for  it  is,  that  you  are  no  better 
than  a  fanciii4  visionary  yourself.  '*  A  ^rit  hath 
noi  flesh  and  times  T  spirit  cannot  be  an  object  of 
sensation. 

Lax  opinions  on  the  subject  of  eternal  tor- 
ments, as  implying  only  a  qualified  punishment, 
are  set  forth  as  the  last  test  of  latitudinarianism. 
Now,  altogether  to  deny  eternal  torments,  and  to 
deride  the  fear  of  hell-fire ;  or  even  to  affirm,  with 
the  universalist,  that  all  men  will,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  be  made  happy,  is  to  adopt  a  reprehensible 
heresy.  But  surely  it  may  be  thought,  without 
heterodoxy,  that  punishment,  though  illimitable 
in  duration,  ma/  be  qualified,  according  to  va- 
rious demerits,  in  an  infinite  scale  of  degrees; 
that  the  fire  which  is  not  quenched,  and  the  worm 
which  never  dieth,  are  to  be  taken  as  figurative 
expressions ;  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  an  hy- 
pothesis of  asbestos  bodies,  or  for  the  catalogue 
of  Drexelius's  torments ;  that  exclusion  firom  the 
presence  of  God,  envy  of  the  blessed,  vain  re- 
grets, and  everlasting  remorses,  may  constitute 
the  chief  hell  of  the  ungodly ;  accompanied  with 
such  privations  of  animal  happiness,  or  actual 
penal  inflictions,  as,  though  aggravated  or  miti- 
gated, according  to  different  delinquencies,  may 
yet  to  all  the  condemned,  render  existence  not  a 
blessing.  In  this  respect  Adams,  the  Archdeacon 
of  Llandaff,  on  whom  the  memorialist  has  poured 
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inTectiveSy  may  have  been  a  latitudinarian  only 
after  the  "  horribilia  decreta"  of  Calvin. 

IV.  The  third  class  of  the  English  clergy  are 
not  precisely  the  Orthodox,  but  those  ''  usually 
denominated  the  orthodox."  They  were  fewer  in 
number  than  either  of  the  former  divisions  (were 
they  so  indeed?),  but  men  who  rendered  service 
to  the  church  by  their  manly  assertion  of  sohk 
essential  doctrines  of  th^  Gospel.  Thus  far  can- 
dour, when  abatement  drags  him  back.  '^  Some 
of  the  orthodox,  in  treating  of  church  government, 
left  Dissenters  in  common  to  the  uncovenanted 
mercies  of  God.**  True:  because  they  could  not, 
in  their  consciences,  recognise*  these  Dissenters, 
as  being  within  the  pale  of  an  apostolical  church ;  o\ 
but  they  still  left  them  to  the  mercies  of  God;  ..- . 
and  that  was  undoubtedly  a  better  compliment 
than  some  of  the  Dissenters  paid  to  them.  But 
to  proceed.  "  Their  sermons  were  deficient  in 
that  energetic  spirituality  or  affectionate  simpli- 
city, which  marked  the  addresses  of  their  evan- 
gelical brethren ;"  nor  did  they  make  such  forcible 
appeals  to  the  conscience  of  the  hearers.  We 
presume  that  this  can  only  mean,  ^[  they  did  not 
descend  to  the  vulgar  familim^  i'  and  forbore  from 
those  searching  and  rousing  alarms  which  filled  1 
the  mad-houses  with  the  victims  of  despair;  for 
we  cannot  find,  that  the  sermons  of  ^^  Sherlock  and 
Wilson,  of  Home,  Jones,  Seeker,  and  Southgate,'' 
whom  this  writer  numbers  among  the  orthodox^ 
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were  in  any  other  sane  de&eittit  in  affdctionale 
simplicity,  and  in  forcible  i^peals  to  the  con- 
acience. 

''  Though  they  supported  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  the  atonement,  and  original  sin,  they 
were  not  always  clear  in  representing  the  Christian 
covenant,  and  taught  the  self-justiciary,  that  a 
diree-fold  merit  attached  to  his  person,  on  repent* 
ing,  believing,  and  obeying."  Not  so.  They 
only  did  not  separate  believing  and  obeying,  diey 
taught  that  faith  was  nothing  independent  of  this 
adjunct  They  disclaimed  merit,  as  much  as 
their  accusers  did. 

Lastly.  ^^  Forming  their  style  after  the  man- 
ner of  Tillotson,  they  regarded  a  plainer  and 
more  scriptural  diction  as  a  remnant  of  Puritan- 
ism."  They  did  so;  and  they  were  in  the  right 
What  good  style  can  be  plainer  or  more  scriptural 
than  Tillotson's  ? 

V.  Having  thus  dexterously  disposed  of  his 
shades,  tliis  cunning  artist  now  brings  forth,  as 
a  fourth  class,  his  Evangelicals,  in  strong  relief : 
imposed  to  the  secular  class,  by  their  devotedness 
to  the  duties  of  their  function  (but  were  not  the 
orthodox  so  opposed  likewise?);  to  the  latitudi- 
narians,  by  adherence  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
revelation  (and  were  not  the  orthodox  so  opposed 
bkewise  ?) ;  and  '^  to  the  orthodox^  by  their  faitk- 
fnlness  in  proclaiming  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and 
dedarmg  ^  whole  counsel  of  God;  while  dity 
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equalled  thein  in  theological  correctaeaay  and  in 
moral  consiateDcy."  But  if  the  ortholox  ec^alled 
THEM  in  theological  correctness  (for  if  A  be  ^ual 
to  B,  B  roust  be  equal  to  A :),  what  becomes  of  tb^ 
a^erior  faithfulness  <^  these  j^vangelipal^  in  pro«> 
daimiDg  the  doctrines  of  grace  ? 

VL  It  will  in  this  place  be  proper,  though 
oecasionally  reverting  to  our  second  Af  iddleton*j| 
Biographia  Evangelica,  to  take  an  enlarged  view 
of  thia  half-severed  limb^  this  all  but  sect,  iu  its 
ruCf  progress^  charaQter^  principles^  and  proQC^- 
tags.  The  apostolic  zeal  and  grave  pie^  which 
distinguished  the  sera  of  the  Reformation^  having 
considerably  subsided,  the  puritans  professed  to 
fppose  this  defection,  and  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
sacred  flame ;  but  mingling  their  devotion  with 
wild  politics,  and  not  being  guided  by  prudence, 
sobriety,  or  decency,  they  overshot  the  mark  of 
true  religion,  and  overspread  the  land  with  hy- 
pocrisy, bigotry,  and  cant  This  occasioned  a  re- 
vulsion of  sentiment;  and  men  were  actually 
frightened  out  of  true  piety,  by  the  fedlacious 
atrictness,  and  the  gross  excesses,  they  had  wit- 
nessed«  An  easy,  nominal,  heartless,  lukewarm 
religion,  was  now  associated  with  loyalty :  and 
any  appearance  of  zeal,  seriousness,  and  devotion, 
was  scouted  as  a  sign,  not  only  of  hypocrisy  but 
of  disaffection.  To  this  languishing  state  of  pie^, 
the  pulpit  accommodated  its  instruction^;  fuid 
preaching,   for  a  Ipng  time*  was  coldt  Epipt^tMv 
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argumentative,  and  essay-form.  It  grazed  or 
passed  over  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity : 
^^  it  played  round  the  head,  but  came  not  near  the 
heart" 

Whitfield  and  Wesley  shot,  like  two  blazing 
comets  on  their  return  from  the  sun,  to  pour  new 
warmth  into  this  mass  of  refrigeration :  but,  start* 
ing  from  their  orbits,  they  struck  out  into  the 
re^ons  of  irregularity,  and  endangered  that 
church  which  they  professed  to  regenerate.  The 
contagion  of  their  zeal  kindled  a  flame  within  the 
breasts  of  many  among  the  established  pastors^  who, 
shunning,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  excesses 
of  these  eccentric  enthusiasts,  prosecuted  the 
same  labour  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  which 
their  exemplars  were  carrying  beyond  it.  From 
this  stock  sprang  that  body  of  ministers,  who, 
in  the  present  day,  assume  to  themselves  the  title 
of  Evangelical  Clergy. 

VII.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  evangel- 
ism in  the  mouth  of  the  orthodox,  and  orthodoxy 
in  the  acceptation  of  the  evangelical,  are  terms 
signifying  something  widely  different  from  what 
meets  the  ear,  or  accords  with  the  literal  sense. 
They  are,  in  fact,  reciprocal  sneers,  and  taunting 
provocations  to  battle.  There  is  no  one  of  the 
orthodox,  who  would  not  deem  himself  insulted, 
if  an  adversary  should  deny  his  being  truly  evan- 
gelical :  nor  would  any  among  the  evangelicals  sit 
down  contentedly,  under  a  serious  imputation  of 
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his  want  of  orthodoxy.  Evangelism,  like  Me* 
thodism,  was,  at  first,  a  term  of  reproach ;  and  was 
afterwards  gloried  in  as  a  badge  of  persecution. 

VIII.  The  evangelical  divines  are  divided 
into  Calvinists  and  Arminians :-— but  these  di- 
verging squadrons  can  regularly  take  close  order, 
whenever  the  point  in  view  is  to  combat  the  more 
regular  clergy.  An  Arminian  evangelical  will 
sedulously  abjure  Calvinism,  in  the  hope  of  car- 
rying some  temporary  advantage  among  the  ortho- 
dox: but  this  is  only  one  of  the  various  sly 
quibbles  against  which  a  word  of  caution  may  be 
dropped ;  for  he  may  not  be  the  less  distant  from 
orthodoxy,  or  akin  to  methodism,  in  proclaiming 
such  a  disavowal. 

When  the  two  evangelical  bodies  are  not  con- 
federate for  a  common  purpose,  religious  zeal  and 
warm  temperament  inflame  their  quinquarticular 
disputes.  And  here,  in  the  midst  of  such  contro- 
versial animosities,  as  supported  the  chairs  of 
Amsterdam  and  Geneva,  or  mingled  in  the  quar- 
rels of  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  the  main  thing, 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  is  compromised.  Nor 
has  doctrine  been  the  only  ground  of  contention 
among  the  evangelical  divines:  they  have  differed 
in  their  notions  concerning  pulpit  phraseology; 
some  deeming  simplicity  to  be  consistent  with 
terseness;  while  others  would  address  themselves 
to  peasants  and  mechanics  in  colloquial  vulgari- 
ties and  low  allusions,  *^  liking  the  jagged  arrow 
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better  than  the  polished  shaft."  Some,  reapectioy 
their  vows  of  canonical  obedience,  and  the  reg^^ 
lated  and  orderly  ministration  of  a  national  priest* 
hood,  prescribed  to  their  zeal  the  limits  of  their 
several  parishes.  '^  Others  were  fain,  in  their 
love  of  souls,  to  become  itinerant  heralds  of  .the 
tidings  of  salvation,  and  to  exhort  sinners  to  flee 
unto  Jesus,  in  a  bam,  a  conventicle,  or  even  in 
the  open  air."  Of  this  latter  extravagance,  there 
is  now  hardly  a  vestige  among  the  party  within 
the  church.  Some,  again,  continued  to  uae 
written  discourses,  as  the  most  correct  and  evenly- 
sustained  form  of  instruction,  and  the  best  suited 
to  preachers  of  timid  dispositions  and  weak  nerves* 
Others,  of  iron  souls  and  bolder  assurance,  dis- 
/  y  /  '  r )  dained  the  slavish  toil  of  preparation,  and  poured 
forth  the  delectable  chaos  of  extemporaneous  ad«- 
vice.  A  middle  way  is  now  pursued,  either  by 
mandating,  that  is,  committing  a  discourse  to 
memory ;  or  by  enlarging  upon  an  ample  pre-, 
pared  outline,  upon  the  plan  of  Simeon's  skeletons. 
IX.  After  the  long  interval  of  ethical  and  me- 
taphysical theology,  one  of  the  earliest  divines, 
who  caught  "  the  crosslet  quenched  in  blood,"— 
and  "  handed  it  from  man  to  man," — was  William 
Romaine;  bom  at  Hartlepool  in  1714}  and  mo- 
destly termed  an  humble  representative  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Educated  in  Oxford,  he  preached 
frequendy  in  the  University  pulpit;  till,  becom- 
ing obnoxious  by  the  developement  of  Calvinistic 
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principles,  he  removed  to  London;  where  he 
drew  large  congregations  around  different  pulpitf. 
His  &vourite  lectureship  was  that  of  St  Dunstan's, 
where  he  copied  the  patron  Cyclop,  in  warfare 
with  Satan,  for  more  than  forty  years^  and  nearly 
until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1795.  As  editor  of 
Calasio  8  Concordance  and  Lexicon  to  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  he  at  once  displayed  much  learning  and  a 
little  chicanery ;  for  he  unwarrantably  introduced 
alterations  into  the  work,  to  suit  his  Hutchinsonian 
tendencies.  His  chief  work  was  '^  The  Walk  of 
Faith;**  in  which,  as  in  his  Sermons,  he  has 
doaded  plain  meanings,  and  allegorized  simple 
troths.  Who  would  think  of  making  the  merciful 
Samaritan  a  cold  allegory  on  the  law  and  the 
gospel,  when  the  plain  question  asked  was.  Who 
is  my  neighbour?  Roraaine's  latter  end  was 
blessed.  ^'  I  have  the  peace  of  God,"  said  he, 
'*  in  my  conscience,  and  the  love  of  God  in  my 
heart  •. " 

Romaine's  coadjutor,  Jones^  of  St  Saviour  s, 
Southwark,  shared  with  him  the  obloquy  attend- 
ing^ a  misrepresentation  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  !• 
^'  But  if  Death  pluck  one  golden  bough  from  the 
ministerial  tree,  another  shall  not  be  wanting;}:.'' 
The  next  golden  bough  was  the  Rev.  Henry 
Foster  J  who  set  out,  in  1767,  as  curate  to  Ro- 

•  Wilkes's  Christian  Biography. 

f  Eraraitis  Middleton's  Biographia  Evangelica. 

X  MiddleCon's  Memoir. 
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maine,  preaching  five  times  in  the  week,  **  while 
numbers  found  it  good  to  be  there*;**  and  at 
length  carried,  by  a  pot-boiling  election,  the  livii^ 
of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell.  No  hustings  could 
have  exhibited  a  more  disgraceful  scene.  The 
hackney-coaches  of  this  candidate's  friends  were 
inscribed,  with  shocking  profaneness,  "  Foster 
and  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  but  justice  to  Henry 
Foster  to  add,  that  he  remonstrated  against  such 
outrages  on  decency.  This  worthy  man  spent 
the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  under  the  ministry 
of  the  writer ;  whom,  no  doubt,  he  was  far  from 
considering  to  be  one  of  the  golden  boughs. 

X.  While  these  associates  were  enlightening 
the  eastern  parts  of  London,  Madan  gave  his  gra- 
tuitous services  to  the  Lock  Hospital ;  which,  his 
biographer  declares,  "  had  been  greatly  promoted 
by  his  own  exertions/'  His  Thelyphthora  was  a 
strange  work,  in  which  he  advocated  the  lawful- 
ness of  polygamy  in  cases  of  seduction.  Thus, 
for  the  convenience  of  a  strumpet,  or  to  hold  up 
a  premium  to  unchastity,  he  would  violate  the 
commands  of  Heaven,  derange  the  order  of  so- 
ciety, disturb  the  peace  of  a  family,  and  render  a 
virtuous  wife  doubly  unhappy.  To  this  theme 
the  Lock  may  have  directed  his  attention  :  but  a 
translation  of  Juvenal  and   Persius   was   a  yet 

*  Watkins's  Funeral  Sermon  on  Foster. 
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stranger  subject  to  employ  the  thoughts  and  pen 
of  so  ^ery  pious  a  divine. 

Of  Edward  Spencer ^  born  in  1739,  we  only 
know  that  he  entered  the  temple,  at  that  porch  of 
Evangelism,  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford ;  and  opened 
a  Wednesday  Lecture  at  Bradford,  in  the  county 
of  Wilts. 

XL  Doctor  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Stonehouse, 
was,  like  St.  Luke,  a  physician  of  soul  and  body; 
and  distributed  a  different  balm  of  Gilead  from 
that  which  subsequently  enriched  Doctor  Solomon. 
At  Northampton  he  had  sate  at  the  feet  of  Hervey 
and  Doddridge;  and,  on  settling  in  Bristol,  re- 
ceived the  Lectureship  of  All  Saints: — whither 
persons  of  that  description,  not  then,  like  Jew^ 
become  a  proverb  and  a  byword,  flocked  to  him 
from  the  Hot-wells.  One  of  his  tracts,  for  the 
sick  and  afflicted,  was  patronized  by  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  If  it  be 
true,  that  he  studied  six  hours  before  a  glass,  how 
to  ready  with  effect,  the  address  of  Samuel,  "  Be- 
hold the  king  whom  ye  have  chosen,"  a  shrewd 
suspicion  may  be  entertained  and  intimated,  that 
his  piety  had  a  leaven  of  coxcombry.  He  died 
in  1795.  The  writer  recollects  purchasing,  some 
years  afterwards,  a  quantity  of  fruit  on  a  Satur- 
day, from  one  of  his  female  followers  in  Bristol. 
"  Buy  some  for  to-morrow,  also,"  said  this  itine* 
rant  green-grocer :  ^^  Sir  James  Stonehouse  always 
directed  his  congregation  never  to  purchase  or 
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vend  any  article  upon  Sunday." — Thu«,  diere  is 
such  a  thing,  without  a  squint,  as  looking  two 
ways  for  Sunday. 

XII.   On  the  summit  of  the  tree  with  the 

golden  boughs,    flourished   Top  lady,    a  high 

Calvinist     The  chief  scene  of  his  ministiy  was  a 

chapel  in  Orange  Street.     He  died  1778,  at  the 

age  of  38 :  ''in  triumphant  assurance  j*'  says  the 

Evangelical  Biographer,   ''  of  an  abundant  en-* 

trance  into   the  kingdom   and   glory   of  God." 

\        !    Triumphant  assurance!!!  the  miserable  sin*^ 

ner !     God  grant  unto  me,  and  unto  my  friendsy 

ijr;/^.       ^^  humble  hope  in  our  last  moments.    Toplady, 

{    in  his  historic  Proofs  of  the  doctrinal  Calvinism 

.     of  the  Church  of  England,  was  triumphantly  ex* 

posed  by  Fletcher  of  Madely  *. 

XIIL  Samuel  Walker^  of  Truro,  died  in  1 760W 
He  published  Lectures  on  the  Church  Catechism, 
and  two  volumes  of  Sermons.  He  began,  with 
beautiful  consistence,  by  declaiming  agkinst  the 
world,  on  Sunday ;  and  joining  in  the  festivities 
of  the  Monday  water-party,  and  the  Tuesday  hop: 
but  was  converted  to  more  serious  views  by  the 
compunction  of  a  gentleman  smuggler,  who  con- 
veyed to  the  custom-house,  through  his  hands,  « 
sum  of  which  he  had  defrauded  the  revenue. 

XIV.  In  Wales,  Griffith  Jones,  styled  the 
Welsh  Apostle,  had  instituted,  in  the  former  reign, 

*  Fletcher's  Ch«ck«  to  Antinomianism* 
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dM  WAnk  circulatifig^  Charity  Schoolt ;  in  which, 
at  the  littia  of  his  death,  in  1761,  were  8687 
seliolan.     These  ichools  were  furUier  supportid 
bf  Mt9.  Bevan^  in  a  bequest  of  ten  thousand 
pwnds.    Under  Griffith  Jones  were  trained  a 
body  ct  disciples,  who  became  apostles  in  their 
tarn  $  though  possessing  more  of  their  master's 
teal  than  of  his  judgment.      They  connected 
tlienisekes  with  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  itine* 
rated,  preached  in  fields ;  and  thus,  impatient  of 
Mdentary  habits^  engendered  the  sect  and  the 
tttray  of  Jumpers.     To  this  class  belonged  Henry  * 
Dfit^kal,  of  Prengast,  concerning  whom  a  bad  putt  / 
has  been  recorded.     A  brother  clergyman,  one  of  ^  . 
die  orthodox,  on  horseback,  overtook  him  as  he    • 
trudged  along,  one  Sunday  morning,  and  began'        K. 
to  complain  that  he  could  obtain  no  more  than      . 
hftlf-a^^inea  for  a  sermon.     *' Half-a  guinea!*' 
eaid  the  pedestrian;   "  I   preach  for  a  crown." •^' 
"  Indeed !  then,  let  me  tell  you,  friend,  you  dis-  . 
gmce  your  honourable  profession/'     "  Perhaps  / 
yen  will  deem  it  more  disgraceful  still,  that  I  ex<* 
pect  not  money  at  all ;    the  crown  I  allude  to 
being  a  crown  ofghry.''    As  a  specimen  of  piety 
this  was  very  well :— as  a  morceau  of  wit,  it  is 
beaten  hollow  by  that  sexton  of  St.  Pancras,  who, 
pressed  for  room  upon  a  grave-stone,  hit  upon  the 
felicito«is  curtailment,  ^*  A  virtuous  woman  is  5s. 
to  her  husband." 

XV.   Nothing  is  so  infectious  as  punning; 
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and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  gprave 
evangelical  memorialist,  in  his  tour  through  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  introducing  Fletcher^  of  Madely, 
in  a  facetious  calembourg,  as  surrounded  with 
iron  founderies,  volumes  of  smoke,  deep  pits,  and 
glowing  fires:  and  there  proclaiming  the  wrath 
of  Jehovah,  who  ordained  Tophet  of  old ;  and 
made  it  deep  and  large ;  whose  pile  is  fire,  and 
kindled  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a  stream 
of  brimstone. 

Fletcher,  or  De  la  Flechere,  was  a  native  of 
Nyon,  in  Switzerland;  who,  obtaining  orders  in 
this  country,  connected  himself  with  the  Arminian 
methodists,  and  was  led  into  irregular  and  extra- 
vagant methods  of  officiating.  His  biographer^ 
Benson,  accuses  him  of  charging  the  Calvinists 
with  principles  which  they  disavowed,  and  threat- 
ening them  with  consequences  which  they  depre- 
cated :  but  he  only  charged  them  with  palvinism,  *) 
and  deduced  the  legitimate  consequences  from 
that  doctrine.  He  had,  in  truth,  at  Madely,  much 
vice  to  deal  with;  and  displayed  unusual  zeal  and 
activity,  though  sometimes  in  a  singular  way*: — 
for  some  of  his  parishioners,  excusing  themselves 
from  public  worship,  by  the  plea  of  inabili^  to 
be  in  readiness,  Fletcher  made  his  rounds,  every 
Sunday  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  ringing  a  huge 
hand-bell,  which  aroused  the  whole  parish.     It  is 
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singular,  that,  after  distinguishing  himself  as  an  \  , 
Anninian  in  controversy,  he  should  have  been  en-  ( ' 
gaged  by  Lady  Huntingdon  to  superintend  the   , 
establishment  at  Trevecca.     He  died  j  785.     In 
the   common  portraits  of  this  divine,  his  physi- 
ognomy bears  marks  of  a  meek  and  seraphic  en- 
thusiasm.   Conformably  with  this  character,  when 
pfreferment  was  offered  to  him,   he  replied,  ^^  I   . 
want  nothing  but  increase  of  grace."    ''  I  heard  / 
the  voice  of  God,"  said  he  on  another  occasion, 
''  in  an  inarticulate  but  awful  sound,  go  through 
my  soul.     I  was  also  favoured,  like  Moses,  with 
a  supernatural  discovery  of  the  glory  of  God,  in 
an  ineffable  converse  with  him,  face  to  face;  but 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  body,   I  cannot  tell.** 
Afler  his  death,  his  widow,  not  less  wild  an  en- 
thusiast, expounded,  in  a  public  chapel,  to  his 
sorrowing  congregation ;  and  gave  an  account  of 
a  conversation  carried  on  betwixt  herself  and  the 
apparition  of  her  late  husband. 

Ht  Courcy,  an  Irishman,  commenced  his  ca- 
reer of  irregularities^  in  1768,  by  holding  forth  in 
the  Tabernacle  in  Tottenham  Court  Road ;  as  well 
as  in  the  chapels  of  Lady  Huntingdon  in  England ; 
and  of  Lady  Glenorchy,  another  of  the  unco  guid^ 
in  Edinburgh*.     A  bird  of  such  flight  and  plu- 

*  A  life  of  Lady  Huntingdon  was  announced,  from  the 
pen  of  an  individual,  whose  career  of  celebrity  was  closed 
by  his  escaping,  in  female  attire,  from  London,  on  the  day 
when  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  mob  entered  it  in  triumph.    The 
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mag^  was  aoon  matrked,  find  pouQced  upon  by  the 
Ha VKSTONK  family^  who  obtained  a  Mge  for  the 
cfaftntiDg  of  his  wild  notes,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Alkmond'fi,  Shrewsbury.  De  Courcy  being  ad* 
dieted  to  language  that  soaied  above  the  Yulgar 
comprehension,  Sir  Ridiard  Hill  requested  him  to 
fisLmiliari^  his  style.  In  speaking  of  the  graye, 
he  termed  it,  some  time  afterwards,  ^'  a  repoai* 
tpry  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;"  when  his  pa^ro4i» 
to  convince  him  of  his  error,  demanded  of  a  groom 
his  notion  of  what  the  preaqher  meant  by  a  repo- 
sitory :  ^^  I  know  it  well,"  replied  the  stable  boy ; 
*^  it  is  a  place  where  they  sell  horses," 

XVL  While  Dr.  Talbot  laid  the  first  stoi»e  of 
Evangelism  in  Reading,  and  Maddock  starved  in 
his  curacy  of  Creaton*,  Mr.  Berridge,  of  BedfcMrd- 
shire,  laid  his  attainments  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ; 
where  Newton,  of  Qlney,  in  like  manner,  threw 
/  down  the  burthen  of  his  profligacy.  Both  con* 
/  {ned  themselves  to  the  fulness  and  fireeness  of 
saving  grace ;  with  but  little  sober  qualification  in 

dmse  of  this  hegyra  needs  not,  for  decency's  sake,  be  men- 
tkmed.  It  wms  not,  as  they  say  in  Scotland,  <*  for  the  build- 
UBf  of  kiiks." 

Of  Lady  Glenorchy,  and  the  kirk  which  she  built,  and 
her  holy  penchant  for  the  minister  of  the  same,  the  reader  will 
find  an  account  in  Jones's  Life  of  that  lady,  and  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  Mr.  S.  who  details  hia  edifying  hesitations  betwixt 
conv^on  and  a  Flanders  girl,  when  the  time  of  conversioii 
waa  not  yet  come. 

*  See  Middleton's  Biog.  Evapgel.  ▼.  4. 
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enJQHHiig  tlie  ^ties  of  obedience.    Jokn  Newton, 
l^xn  1 725,  led  for  many  yean  a  sen-fiuring  life; 
fimaa  wkich  lie  was  half  reclaimed^  for  the  first      j 
lamiBj  by  a  fimtastical  dream  about  a  ring  (for  it  is       1 
OBft  of  the  cbaracters  of  enthusiasm^  to  make  its 
oossversions  almost  miraculous  interpositicms).    Of      : 
dM  visitatkm,  and  the  conflagration  of  the  Alps, 
an  account  is  given  in  Cecil's  life  of  N^ewton. 
After  a  variety  of  adventures   and    vices,    he 
chmecd,  in  1 748,  to  meet  with  Stamhope's  Thomas 
aKcmfis;  in  reading  which,  a  thought  occurred,       | 
Wlttt  if  these  thii^  should  be  true?  a  thought 
inunediaCely  denched  by  a  violent  tempest.  **  And 
now,''  says  he,  in  the  ordinary  cant  of  Calvinism, 
**  Ae  Lofd's  time  was  come !"    The  vagabond,  ■■  | 
the  deserter,  the  sceptic,  the  hardened  profligate, 
becomes  a  chosen  vessel,  and  lays  the  flattering 
mctian  to  the  memory  of  all  the  past, — that  Grod 
was  to  blune  for  not  preventing  it  sooner  (such  is 
the  feir  eonstottction  of  his  words),  since — now,    , 
and  not  till  now,  the  Lord's  time  was  come.     Dis- 
gusting and   almost   blasphemous  phraseology! 
No!  no !   For  repentance,  God's  time  is  always 
ready;  it  is  the  sinner's  time  that  is  not  yet  come. 
Obtaining  the  curacy  of  Olney  after  a  few  lay 
expoundings  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  slave-vender 
b^an  to  preach  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the 
versifier  became  the  associate  of  the  poet  Cowper. 
John  Thornton,  Esq.  who  now  opened  his  plan  for 
perpetuating  the  harvest  of  Evangelical  preachers, 
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allpwed  Mr.  Newton  200/.  per  annum;  and,  in  < 
1 780,  presented  him  to  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth.  Of 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  for  whom  he  had  contracted 
sxi  attachment  so  early  as  her  14th  year,  he  said^ 
amidst  her  torments  inflicted  by  a  cancer,  ^'  The 
Egyptians  idolized  their  river,  and  God,  by  turning 
the  waters  into  blood,  made  them  loathe  it;  I  am 
apprehensive,  it  will  soon  be  a  similar  case  with 
me.*"  And  when  she  died,  he  quickly  dried  up 
his  tears,  and  came  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
and  worshipped ;  such  were  the  deep  feelings  of 
the  author  of  Cardiphonia.  How  much  insensi- 
bility arrogates  to  itself,  in  this  world,  the  ho* 
nours  of  fortitude  and  resignation ! 

Newton  died  in  1807,  ^^^  having  exclaimedy- 
among  other  recorded  speeches,  ^^  more.l^ht, — 
more  love, — more  liberty."  He  is  the  author  o{ 
Sermons,  and  of  the  Olney  Hymns ;  though  a 
few  of  these  last  were  added  by  Cowper,  and  ia 
particular  that  majestic  and  sublime  paraphrase: 

Grod  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 

His  wonders  to  perform ; 
He  plants  his  footsteps  on  the  sea. 

He  rides  upon  the  storm. 

These  senior  Optimes  having  passed  to  their 
degrees  of  honour,  the  o(  voXXoi  are  next  intra* 
duced;  or,  as  they  are  bombastically  termed^ 
the  honourable  among  the  thirty  mighty  in  the 
army  of  the  spiritual  David.     Of  these  ^^  iovefy 
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violas  befieath  the  spreading  citrons^''  the  iiames 
are  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Memoir,  and  the  praises 
in  the  religious  magazines.  We  pass  them 
without    a    record.     Verily    they    have    thehr 

tew^&rd'.     "■'  ■'.  ■         ■■''»    ^-  ^  <•-■  '    ■ 

A,  D.  1760  to  1770. 

XVII.  Let  us  now  follow  the  memorialist 
into  the  {MTOvince  of  York,  where  he  ''  excurses'* 
(to  use  his  phrase)  among  its  shining  lights ;  but 
rec^oUecting  that  northern  lights  would  be  rather 
9Sk  awkward  appellation,  he  dignifies  them  widi 
the  names  of  Arcturus  and  the  Bear.  Adamy  of 
Wintringham,  began  by  practising  self-denicil,  as 
the  disciple  of  William  Law,  and  ended,  without 
self-denial,  in  the  glorious  liberty  of  Gospel  pri- 
vileges. GrimshaWy  of  Howortb,  preached  thirty 
tiroes  in  the  week  (though,  according  to  Bishop 
Andrews,  he  must  have  prated  twenty-nine  of 
these);  a  most  pertinacious  herald,  who  told  his 
parishioners,  ^*  If  you  won't  come  to  hear  me  in 
church,. you  shall  hear  me  at  home;  and,  if  you 
die,  you  shall  die  with  the  sound  of  the  Gospel 
in  your  ears."  Fewn,  of  Huddersfield,  wrote  the 
Complete  Duty  of  Man^  with  the  view  of  ex- 
ploding "  The  whole  Duty^  of  Man,"  a  much 
more  sensible  performance,  ascribed  to  Lady 
Packingtdn.  This  author,  removing  to  Hunt* 
ingdonshire,  excursed  to  various  parts,  and 
preached  in  the  dwelling,  where  he  could  not 
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obtaifi  the  pulpit;  but  being,  in  17969  as  the 
i}uaint  epitaph  has  it, 

Takwoff; 
By  a  cough, 

the  mantle  of  the  ascending  prophet  feU  upon 
his  son  John,  rector  of  Clapham,  the  represen- 
tative of  a  Levitical  house,  who  had  been  all 
cilergymen  since  the  Reformation.  How  fond 
these  world-renouncmg  gentry  are,  of  fieunily  ccnU 
fiections,  and  fine  genealogies  1 

Other  BoBSAL  wordiies,  were  Pou^ey^  of 
JSlathwaite,  who  perceived  liiat  Evang^ioal  sen- 
timents were  the  old  wine  of  the  Gospel :  ifeSte 
Atkinson^  of  Leeds,  who  patronized  the  EUaod 
jSocietjr  for  educating  young  pastors  of  slender 
means,  small  knowledge,  and  Evangelical  prin* 
dples;  and  Conyers,  of  Helmesley,  who,  like 
Herbert,  prayed  alone  in  the  house  of  God,  and 
admitted  the  public  to  his  family  devotions :  that 
is,  who  did  in  the  church  what  he  should  have 
done  at  home;  and  that  at  home,  which  was 
more  proper  for  the  church. 

Conyers,  preaching  firom  the  text,  "  Yet  a 
little  while,  and  ye  have  the  light  widi  you,** 
tdd  his  hearers  he  had  a  presentiment  of  faiB 
being  taken  away:  and  taken  accordingly  he 
iras,  to  preach  in  St.  Paul's,  Deptford;  where  hfe 
remained  until  1 788,  when  he  was  at  length  r«- 
flKyved  ^^  firom  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  to  die 
river  that  maketh  glad  the  new  Jerusalem." 


>     T. 


^<  ThuB  was  the  dying  spirit  of  religion  iu  tha 
Established  Church  revised ;  the  expiring  U<ap4 
of  the  sanctuary  were  rocruited ;  the  rod  of  tlM 
priesthood  covered  with  mw  blossomsi  cumI  a 
giaciious  rain  seat  to  refresh  the .  weary  vintage*'' 
Such  is  the  flourish  with  which  our  author  ausM 
iqp  his  aceouot  of  a  party  within  the  churchi 
mder  the  ^sxne  of  an  EodesisBtical  Memoir ;  not 
bestowaag  one  liberal  or  fair  word  on  the  labours 
of  hundreds  of  faithful  and  conscientiolKi  tninit- 
tea,  who  eome  not  up  to  his  stittdard;  but  ^n- 
centrating  all  his  notions  of  church*religion  within 
diat  particular  body;  substituting,  by  an  uBusl 
ducaneryj  the  Evangelical  ministers  lor  the  Chui^h 
of  England,  and  then  professing  his  attachment  t0 
dutt  churchy  as  if  he  meant  the  body  at  l.ai)ge. 

^*  And  Job  answered  and  said :  no  doubt  but 
ye  are  the  pec^e,  and  wisdom  shall  die  witfi 

you."  ; 

A.D,  1770  to  1780. 

XYIII.  After  the  death  of  Whitfiehl,  the 
Calvinistic  branch  of  Methodism  assumed  a  rooM 
decided  and  distinct  form.  Though  partly  upheld 
by  the  preachers  in  his  chapels,  it  deiived  a  pow«r» 
fid  countenance  from  the  Church  itself  wheee 
Bvangelical  clergymen  displayed  their  affinities  to 
sectirism,!  ^^^  defaced '  the  lines  which  marked^ 
the  bounds  of  the  Establishment 

Vigour  was  infused  into  this  arm  of  Method-* 
ism,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Selina,  Coun* 

«4 
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teas  of  Huntingdon.  This  lady,  daughter  of  Earl 
Ferrers,  and  bom  in  1 707,  had  been  converted  to 
Methodism  by  Lady  Betty  Hastings ;  **  for  a  word 
in  season,  how  good  is  it  */'  She  now  attached 
herself  to  Mr.  Whitfield,  and  built  chapels,  where 
his  principles  were  disseminated  by  clergymen, 
regular  quoad  their  ordination,  and  irregular  in 
every  thing  else.  But  the  Church  not  affording 
ministers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  recruit  the  ranks 
of  Calvinism,  she  founded  a  college,  with  a  chapel, 
at  Talgarth,  in  Brecknockshire,  in  1 768 ;  whence 
a  supply  of  itinerants  might  constantly  be  drawn. 
In  her  house  in  Park  Street,  London,  she  held 
Evangelical  levees;  where  the  ministers  in  her 
eonnection  received  courtesy  and  good  enter-, 
tainment 

Among  her  ladyship's  friends  was  numbered 
Howel  Harris,  whose  earlier  zeal  had  founded  a 
religious  establishment  at  Trevecca,  with  a  chapel, 
school,  shops,  and  manufactories;  resembling, 
while  he  lived,  a  well-ordered  monastic  institu- 
tion, and  subsequently  enriched,  at  his  death  in 
1773»  ^y  ^^^  bequest  of  his  whole  fortune.  This 
man  introduced  Lady  Huntingdon  to  Mr.  Whit- 
field, whom  she  appointed  her  domestic  chaplain. 
Her  ladyship's  principle  seemed  to  be,  that  Cal- 
vinism, as  preached  by  Whitfield,  is  the  true  doc- 
trine of  the  Church ;  that  schism  is  to  be  depre- 
cated ;  and  tiiat  opulence  and  zeal  should  extend 

•Middleton. 
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the  new  lights  within  the  pale  of  the  Establish^ 
ment  Still,  with  all  Teneration  for  an  Episcopal 
ministry,  doctrine,  doctrine  she  thought  was  the 
grand  object;  and  Calvinism,  without  regular  or^ 
dination,  was  to  be  recognized  as  appertaining  to 
die  true  church,  rather  than  regular  ordination 
without  Calvinism. 

We  would  freely  give  her  ladyship  credit  for 
her  principles  and  intentions,  and  believe  her  to 
have  been  litde  aware,  that  she  was  devoting  her 
fortune  and  life  to  the  establishment  of  an  internal 
schism.  The  misfortune  is  not  the  less  grievous 
for  being  undesigned ;  for  experience  proves,  that 
to  the  true  spirit  of  unity,  it  little  matters  whether 
the  dissenting  party  continue  within  or  without  the 
pale  of  the  Establishment;  whether  they  assume 
the  treachery  of  a  professed  friend,  or  the  gene- 
rosity of  an  open  antagonist.  This  is  the  fatal 
mistake  of  the  Evangelical  clergy,  as  well  as  of 
their  several  organs,  the  Eclectic  Review,  the 
Christian  Observer,  and  the  Christian  Guardian. 

Lady  Huntingdon  discerned  the  evil  tendency 
of  worldly  pleasure;  but,  with  that  gloom  and 
acerbity  which  often  adhere  to  enthusiasm,  she 
fancied  sin  to  lurk  in  many  innocent  recreations. 
Hence  she  erected  chapels  in  Brighton,  Bath,  and 
Tunbridge;  and  converted  a  theatre  in  White- 
chapel,  and  the  Pantheon  in  Spa  Fields,  into  her 
Zoars  and  Ebenezers.  A  crusade  against  vice 
ought  to  make  allowances  for  relaxation;  and  after 
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all,  vice  itself  in  the  case  of  the  Pantheon^  maj 
have  been  dislodged  rather  than  eradicated ;  nor 
wholly  even  dislodged,  if  we  consider  what  de- 
scription of  characters  do  sometimes  take  refioge 
from  the  night  damps,  in  the  outer  courts  of  the 
tabernacle.  That  house  of  prayer  is  made  a  den 
of  thieves,  and  it  might  be  well  if  this  were  the 
worst. 

The  Countess  of  Huntingdon  was  either  timor-* 
ous  or  sly.  Perhi^s  afraid  of  the  imputation  of 
dissent,  she  sought  to  mask  its  substance  under 
the  aspect  of  conformity;  using  ^,  liturgy,  though 
\  mutilated,  and  employing  an  Episcopal  dergyi 
though  irregular.  But  the  legislature,  in  allowing 
noblemen  to  maintain  chaplains,  and  to  construct 
domestic  chapels,  could  never  have  intended  to 
sanction  a  license  incompatible  with  parochial 
order  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  and  still  less 
could  it  approve  of  the  institution  at  Trevecca, 
for  furnishing  an  imperfect  education,  to  the  de- 
gradation of  the  ministerial  character,  and  the 
manifest  prejudice  of  the  two  Universities. 

This  question  was  brought  to  .issue  in  1777^ 
by  the  rector  of  Clerkenwell,  who  sued  the  offici- 
ating clergymen  of  the  Spa  Fields  chapel,  Herbert 
Jones,  and  William  Taylor,  in  the  consistorial 
court  of  the  Bishop  of  London ;  where  they  were 
prohibited  from  the  further  exercise  of  their  mi- 
nistry, on  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure  and  sus- 
pension.    What  was  now  to  be  done ;  for  preach 
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Aoj  mist  mnd  would  ?  Their  aole  resource  wses, 
fbcBiaUy  to  secede,  and  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  toleration  act 

•  Thb  manly  schma,  a.  haa  j««t  aow  been  ob- 
served,  is  prefertUe  to  discordant  unity;  and 
surely,  if  there  be  an  offending  memberi  it  had 
better  be  amputated,  for  the  general  health  of  the 
body.  Presbyterian  ordination  was  now  resorted 
to ;  and  a  confession  of  faith,  highly  Calvinistic^ 
was  published,  to  be  signed  by  all  ministersi  and 
all  candidates  for  ordination,  in  the  Lady  Huntings 
don  connection.  The  first  six  ministers  were  or- 
dained in  Spa  Fields  chapel,  in  1783.  This  se- 
cond stage  in  the  journey  of  separation  shows  the 
danger  of  the  first.  From  the  use  of  unconse- 
crated  chapels,  the  step  is  easy  to  the  employment 
of  unauthorized  ministers.  These  preachers  re- 
tained the  liturgy,  as  a  decoy  to  unwary  church- 
men, though  not  without  alteratiohs ;  which  show, 
that,  without  alteration,  it  speaks  not  the  language 
of  Calvinism*. 

XX.  Lady  Huntingdon  died  in  1791,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-four;  a  woman  of  warm 
tenq>er,  and  hasty  prejudices  f-     Her  mantle  fell^ 
on  Lady  Ann  Erskine,  whom  her  brother.  Lord 

•Gibbons's,  Jennent's^  and  Burder's  MeoMiirs  of  Pious 
Women ;  Wilkes's  Christian  Biography. 

f  I  heard  a  minister  at  Islington,  when  consecrating  the 
Eudiarist,  substitute  for  **  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  **  the 
mnM  of  tfay  people." 
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Erskine,  has  eulogized  by  affirming,  *^  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  aera,  there  tiever 
was  a  human  being,  saint,  or  martyr,  more  evan- 
gelical,  more  rationally  devout,  or  more  fenrenlly 
ttalous*."  The  lease  of  the  Trevecca  seminary 
expired  with  Lady  Huntingdon;  but  a  more  en- 
larged college  has  been  erected  at  Cheshunt,  iii 
Hertfordshire,  where  a  number  of  students  are 
educated  for  the  ministry. 

How  great  is  the  pleasure,  and  so  forth,  when 
love  and  religion  unite, — is  a  favourite  parody 
with  the  Evangelicals.  Powerful  is  the  force  t>f 
an  arrow  shot  from  the  conventicle,  when  feathered 
with  quality  or  tipped  with  gold.  Such  a  shaft 
found  a  bull's  eye  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Wills.  He 
married  a  niece  of  Lady  Selina,  connected  him- 
self with  Hawes  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
leaving  his  regular  curacy,  became  drawer  of 
waters  at  the  New  Spa,  in  i778t. 

XXL  A  favourite  disciple  of  Whitfield's  was 
Cornelius  Winter  Xy  who  had  long  been  an  inmate 
in  his  family.  Educated  in  th^  charity  school  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  he  kicked  away  that  lad- 
der of  instruction,  and  entered  the  Tabernacle  at 

*  Angd  Gdbrid.  **  Thomas  Erskine,  will  you  go  to  hea- 
ven, or  remain  a  hundred  years  longer  upon  earth  ?  "— JLonf 
Ersidne.  *^  Thank  you ;  the  hundred  years  if  you  please/'—- 
Lord  E.'s  declarations  of  his  Christian  principles  at  the  mar- 
riage feast  of  Mr.  Perry's  daughter. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  T.  Wills. 

t  Ja/s  Life  of  Winter. 
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tbe  age  of  eighteen;  where  his  new-fledged  .elo* 
quenee  made  its  first  essay  in  declaring  his  ez<^ 
periences,  and  his  second  in  exhorting :  tiU,  ga^^" 
thering  strength  and  courage,  it  perched  upon  the 
pulpity  and  began  its  dove- winged  flights  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the   earth.     Whitfield^   after 
having  long  drudged  him  in  his  family,  without 
recompencei  elevated  him  to  the  incumbency  of  a 
company  of  negroes  in  Geoigia.     On  the  death 
of  his  master,  the  concerns  of  the  Greorgian  or* 
phan  house  requiring  an  Episcopal  minister,  the 
trustees  sent  him  over  to  receive  ordination  from 
the  Bishop  of  London ;  but  his  irregular  proceed- 
ings and  connection  with  the  Methodists  occasioned 
the  rejection  of  their  suit     Perhaps,  (considering 
the  nature  and  distance  of  the  charge,  a  worldly 
policy  would  have  ordained  him;  but  it  was  now 
deemed  full  time  to  build  up  the  breach,  and  to 
guard  the  boundaries  betwixt  the  Church  and  sec- 
tarism.    At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Winter,  disagree- 
ii^  with  the  heads  of  the  Whitfield  connection, 
itinerated  in  all  directions,  and  preached  wherever 
he. could  find  a  congregation.    At  length  he  settled 
in  Marlborough,  where  he  increased  the  slender 
income  of  his  pastoral  charge  by  the  tuition  of  a 
few  pupils;  and  here  it  was  that  his  biographer. 
Jay,  the  most  moderate  and  judicious  of  dissenters, 
received  his  early  instruction.     As  to  the  Georgian 
orphan  school,  it  was  converted  into  a  college  for 
educating  young  men  for  the  ministry.     It  was 
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bktaly  burnt;  «ad  «n  Ancrican  writer  exnlta  over 
ite  aabes,  aa  a  juat  judgment  for  purehasmg  Atcftm 
to  hupport  a  ckaxitRble  inailttntioB  *. 

XXlh  Wc^y  the  autocrat  of  the  Armiiiian 
hnpdb  oi  Methodisiiv  survived  Whitfield  twenty 
jmum;  ummpaired  im  his  intellect,  unabated  in  hk 
enthusiasm,  unshaken  in  hia  perseverance.  We 
Itttve  aheedjr  noticed  the  plan  of  discipline  which 
he  estaUiishedi  both  fer  the  ministers  uid  people 
of  hia  cottnection;  for  the  former  a  despotism, 
Hmt  the  latter  a  system  of  espionage.  We  hav^ 
noticed  the  peculiarities  of  hia  doctrine;  opposed 
to  the  Whitfield  Calvinism,  not  less  than  to  tin 
deq>er  Aadea  and  stroi^er  linea  of  Lady  Huntings 
don'a  rqiurobation.  The  basis  of  his  doctrine  waa 
ihe  universalily  of  the  divine  love;  and  he  aa- 
cribed  the  final  destruction  of  sinners  entirely  to 
tbeir  personal  rejection  of  the  ofier  of  salvaliony 
fipeely  made  to  all.  So  far  heseemed  to  deal  mote 
seasiUy  than  hia  follow  heresiarch,  with  men,  aa 
responsible  beings;  but  by  making  a  spirii*^ 
wrought  solifidianism,  and  not  a  reasonable  mmi 
active  faith,  the  bond  of  the  covenant  on  dke  port 
of  man ;  by  pressing  the  doctrines  of  exuberant 
love,  and  of  imputed  righteousnessy  too  far;  b^ 
substituting  feelings  for  amendment,  and  making 
assurances  the  test  of  security,  he  neutralized  4i» 
good  which  would  have  flowed  fi-om  his  Arminian 
orthodoxy.     With    all    this,    the    Whitfielditea 

*  Eysiis's  Sketch,  17th  EdiL  p.  245. 


Aomed  him  tM  U^;  and  whUe  hk  exaggeifr 
tioDS  of  the  power  of  God  in  kas  dtftUngs  mAk 
man,  ccmfoimded  wfaat  God  can  do  iriAt  what  he 
wc^mtXtf  does>  diveated  oauiipotence  of  wiadom^ 
daitfoyed  firee-wfll,  and  appvoeohed  die  prechiota 
of  Calvmiam,  die  Calvinists  stitt  regarded  him 
mthcGldBfiss. 

XXIII.  Cadogan  derivad  bia  deacant  from  a 
oobfe  fiuanly,  and  waa  gifted  with  dasamd  attain- 
■mta;  faiit  having  had  a  **  Lois  aad  an  Eunice 
torn  hif  mother  and  grandmother,  he  felt  a  desire^ 
in  caiiy  yo«th,  alter  an  experimental  KKOWLEDas 
m  dmna  thongs*."  Having  obtained  die  living 
ef  Sb  Gilca,  in  ReadiB^,  he  brought  thia  expert^ 
menial  knowledge  to  bear,  by  tbvowiag  into  die 
ire  a  petition  of  hia  flock  fbr  his  retaining  a  wor* 
diy  eorate.  O!  St  PauU  where  was  thy  text^ 
^  Knowledge  puffsth  up ;  but  charity  edifieth  ?" 
He  afterwards  obtained  the  rectory  of  St  Luke'Of 
Chelsea,  where  he  began  by  paying  attention  to 
the  duties  of  his  profession;  visiting  the  poor, 
catechking  the  young,  and  promoting  the  hallow-* 
iag  of  the  Sabbath  :  but  he  soon  rose  superior  to 
these  early  prejudices,  and  **  renouncing  self-* 
dependance,  rejoiced  in  the  liberty  wherewidi 
Christ!  hath  made  us  free."  If  this  signify  a 
Mberty  ta  do  nothing,  or  any  thing,  provided  we 
weiy  on  Christ,  the  case  of  Cadogan  was  the  re* 

*  Cecir^  Memoirs  of  Cadogan. 
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verse  of  that  of  Job,  whose  latter  end  was  better 
than  his  beginnii^. 

Cadogan  coincided  in  opinion  with  Romaine^ 
concerning  Hutchinsonianism  and  the  Hebrew 
points.  He  died  in  1 797 ;  and  his  widow,  true 
to  his  teaching,  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Marsh ;  who  became  his  successor  in  Reading,  as 
feeder  of  the  ever-burning  lamp. 

Deco^kgan  became  assistant  chaplain  to, 
Madan,  in  1773,  and  attracted  crowds  to  the 
Lock*.  He  evinced  sentiments  of  steady  loy- 
alty; chiefly  in  two  sermons,  on  the  Test  Act, 
and  King  Charles's  martyrdom.  His  discourses 
abounded  in  argument  and  illustration ;  but  his 
manner,  though  earnest  and  impassioned,  partook 
of  pert,  French  vivacity.  Tall  and  erect  in  per- 
son, and,  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  solemn 
in  manner,  he  gradually  stooped  his  body,  and 
quickened  his  utterance,  till  at  the  close  he  was 
nearly  unintelligible.  He  is  said  to  have  courted 
the  smiles  of  the  fashionable,  by  those  adulatory 
softenings  of  serious  truths,  which  rather  lull  than 
alarm;  and  a  caricature  exhibited  him,  as  an- 
nouncing a  place  in  the  other  world, — which  he 
would  forbear  to  mention,  otherwise  than  by  a 
periphrasis,  to  an  audience  so  elegant  and  polite. 
He  died  1797;  and  in  the  year  following,  a 
volume  of  his  sermons  was  publisjied,  to  which 
his  life  was  prefixed. 

*  Nichols's  Anecdotes. 
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XXIV.  Another  devoted  champion  of  Evan* 
gelism  was  Erasmus  Middleton,  who  continued  in 
vidoua  habits  till  the  age  of  twenty-two ;  when^ 
becoming  alive  to  a  sense  of  sin,  he  joined  him- 
sdf  to  a  company  of  Wesleyans.  After  some 
private  tuition,  he  entered  at  Edmund  Hall,  the 
r^;ular  porch  of  Calvinism ;  and  by  filial  disobe^ 
dience  in  pursuing  this  course,  ^^  proved/'  says 
Middleton,  ^'  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  words,  *  I  am 
come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  with  his  father/ " 
Thus,  by  disobeying  a  commandment,  the  first 
with  promise,  we  invest  ourselves  with  the  sanctity 
of  fulfilling  a  prophecy ;  and  a  doctrine  fit  for 
extreme  cases  and  times  of  persecution  is  made 
an  universal  rule.  Self-deceit !  how  subtle  is  thy 
cozenage! 

Within  the  Hall  was  formed  a  club  of  six 
young  men,  who  prayed,  expounded  the  Scrip* 
tares,  and  sang  hymns  in  a  private  house.  These, 
by  reason  of  their  Methodism  and  irregular  beha- 
viour, were  visited  with  expulsion,  in  1768;  one 
head  of  a  house  alone,  observing,  ^*  that  since  this 
severity  was  exercised  on  those  who  had  too  much 
religion,  it  would  be  but  equal-handed  justice  to 
enquire  next  into  the  conduct  of  others  who  had 
too  litde.*"  In  consequence  of  this  measure, 
'^  Macgowan's  Shaver,'*  a  piece  of  coarse  and 
vulgar  satire,  was  produced ;  of  which  the  effect 
was  to  repel  the  sympathy  of  some  persons,  who 
had  Regarded  the  sufferers  as  treated  with  undufe 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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rijgoitr.  The  act  of  expulsion^  howevet,  was  in- 
tended as  a  check  to  that  general  spirit  of  Evan- 
gelifim  and  self-appoiDtment,  which  threatened  to 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  church* 

Middleton,  one  of  the  expelled  members, 
being  now  destitute,  felt  the  blow  severely;  but 
Fuller,  a  dissenting  banker^  maintained  him  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge;  and  after  receiving 
orders  in  Ireland,  he  served  a  Scotch  Episcopal 
chapd  at  Dalkeith.  Here  a  sister  of  Sir  Robert 
Grierson's  ^^  found  her  heart  openedf'  and,  by 
establishing  a  female  praying  society,  found  ike 
way  to  open  die  heart- of  her  pastor.  They  made 
a  clandestine  marriage :  the  lady  too  fulfilling  the 
prediction^  of  setting  child  at  variance  with  pa- 
rent   A  hopeful  couple,  and  well  matched ! 

In  perusing  the  biography  of  the  Evangdicals, 
we  can  hardly  fail  to  observe,  first,  a  frequent 
early  addiction  to  those  gross  vices,  which  rarely 
mark  the  conduct  of  those  who  receive  a  religious 
and  regular  education;  and  which,  contrasted  widi 
the  succeeding  extreme  of  strictness,  may  well 
incline  minds  that  have  passed  through  both  states, 
and  know  nothing  of  the  sUde  of  a  less  marked 
amendment,  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  instanta- 
neous and  involuntary  conversion.  Secondly,  we 
are  struck  with  a  singular  mixture  of  worldly  socr 
cess  with  spiritual  zeal ;  which  seems  to  lend  some 
colour  to  a  common  insinuation,  that  these  pro- 
fessed despisers  of  the  world  are  by  no  means  fit>r- 
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getfid  of  t&e  main  chance.  Thirdly,  sitf-wiUed* 
ntm  mud  disobedience  to  parents  stands  very  prd« 
minent  in  the  Evangelical  character;  encouraged 
hf  a  fanatica]  notion,  that  all  the  domestic  ties  aM 
to  be  dissolved  on  every  common  occasion,  for  the 
take  of  religion ;  and  that  occasions  of  dissolving 
them  are  to  be  hailed,  and  even  cotfrted,  as  con- 
ferring the  honour  of  fulfilling  prophecy.  Lastly, 
the  sanctimonious  character  of  Evangelism  is 
strangely  blended  with  its  loves ;  while  its  lovei^ 
are  not  unfrequently  the  establishment  of  superior 
connections ;  the  ladies  having  here  the  merit  of 
stooping  to  conquer. 

Middleton,  removing  to  London,  becafne  curate 

to  Romaine,   and  afterwards  to  Cadogan;  cofH 

sofing  himself  under  the  privations  of  a  limited 

income,  by  remembering  that  tnan  doth  not  live 

by  bread  alone.    His  wants  were,  however,  more 

sobstantially  supplied,  by  the  hand   of  delicate 

friendship,  which  deposited  viands  at  the  door  in 

the  evening;  and  as  he  gathered  in  this  matina, 

**  ke  diought  of  Elijah,  to  whom  ravens  brought 

tpiead  and  flesh."    After  struggling  with  poverty, 

he  obtained  the  living  of  Turvey,  in  Bedfordshire^, 

where  he  composed  his  Biograiphia  Evangelica; 

a  whim  of  his  own,  embellished  with  portraits, 

^ich  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  poverty  once 

more. 

XXV.  JE^re,    another  of  Cadogan's  el^es, 
was  unalterably  stamped  a  Methodist  at  the  age 

F  2 
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of  four  years ;  when  an  old  man,  taking  him  up 
in  his  arms,  uttered  what  Gibbon  calls^  on.another 
occasion,  ^^  an  eternal  truth,  and  a  daring;  false- 
hood," there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  pardon  of  sin, 
and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  knowing  it  Eyre, 
for  a  while,  like  the  rest  of  the  brotherhood,  •  fell 

ft 

into  the  snare  of  the  enemy ;  but  never  forgot  this 
axiom,  compounded  of  truth  and  error.  He  re- 
ceived communion  at  a  meeting  at  Plymouth, 
became  preacher  in  the  town-hall  at  Bodmin,  en-^ 
tered  Lady  Huntingdon's  seminary,  and  became 
one  of  the  ministers  in  her  connection.  After  all 
this  truly  regular  initiation,  he  matriculated  in 
Emmanuel  College,  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Lowth  in  1 779,  ^^^  assisted  Cecil  at  Lewes,  and 
Cadogan  in  Reading.  In  1785  he  obtained  Ho- 
merton  Chapel,  where  he  ^^  edified  the  lambs  of 
the  flock ;"  that  is,  preached  alternately  to  young 
men  and  young  women.  He  likewise  instituted 
charity-schools,  and  conceived  and  matured, the 
plan  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine. 

Peniycrassj  the  next  burning  light,  began  his 
career  by  preferring  ^^  Thalia  to  Urania,  and 
Shakespeare  to  his  Bible."  As  a  boy,  he  pro- 
moted plays  in  Christ's  Hospital :  but  the  caprice 
changing,  while  the  substratum  of  vanity  re* 
mained,  he  became  grave  and  solemn,  and  assem- 
bled the  same  boys  for  serious  instruction  and 
prayer.  He  would  still  be  on  stilts,  and  he  would 
still  hold  forth;  Both  fancies  being  equally  childish 
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ke  grew  tired  of  his  pious  mood  before  he  left 
school,  and  cultivated  a  fellowship  with  the  un- 
finiitfiil  works  of  darkness.  After  passing  a  liceu- 
tioos  noviciate  at  Cambridge,  he  was  restored  to 
his  serious  frame,  by  Rowland  Hill,  Decoetlegon, 
and  Simpson. 

Taking  orders  in  1771,  he  became  rector  of 
St  Mary's;  Wallingford ;  but  the  religious  feelings 
and  the  subscriptions  of  his  congregations  falling 
cS,  he  quitted  his  post,  and  became  a  preacher  in 
Lady  Huntingdon's  chapels.  In  1783,  *^  thtf 
Father,  who  hath  put  times  and  seasons  in  his 
own  power,  crowned  his  ministry  by  a  remarkable 
awakening  ^  ;*'  but,  be  it  observed,  that  he  had 
b^;un  to  sprinkle  his  doctrine  with  that  spic^ry, 
which  is  used  to  conceal  a  tendency  to  corruption ; 
in  plain  language,  he  neglected  practical  exhorta- 
tion, and  dilated  on  the  privileges  of  the  elect, 
and  their  freedom  from  legal  restraints.  Or,  if  we 
prefer  the  pompous  qualification  of  his  biographer, 
"To  the  oratory  of  Apollos,  the  fidelity  of  a  Paul, 
and  the  zeal  of  Peter,  he  did  not  join  the  ethical 
Evangelism,  of  James.'*  Mais  nimporte.  Let 
every  man  minister  of  the  ability  that  God  giveth. 

But  even  to  this  new  freak,  the  weathercock 
was  unfaithful.     Being  warned  of  his  tendency  to 
antinomianism,  he  rushed  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme ;  and  then  his  congregation  dropped  off, « 

*Middleton«  . 
F  3 
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loid  ikm  came  his  bittemeas  of  disappointmenL 
'^  Preaching  doctrine,  doctrine/'  said  he,  ^*  was 
the  lil^ely  way  to  make  my  people  forget  their  duty 
to  M£/'  The  separation  increasing,  among  m^ 
i^hose  punds  he  had  himself  debauched,  ^^  Schism^** 
said  he,  ^^  is  their  sin,  and  schism  will  be  their 
punishment"  And  pray  what  was  his  owp  sin? 
This  girofsette  wrote  for  the  Gospel  Magazine,  but 
his  chief  talent  was  pulpit  eloquence. 

While  yet  a  boy  at  Merchant  Tailor's  school, 
JUmquet  was  calkd  by  the  preaching  of  Whitfield ; 
and  after  studying  at  St  John's,  Oxford,  super- 
intended a  school  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  at 
Kingswood;  for  detennined  at  all  events  upon 
holding  forth, 

Tro8  Tyriusque  mflii  nuUo  discrimlne  agetur. 

Soon  afterwards,  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  Glou- 
cester ;  but  being  dismissed  from  his  curacy,  he 
was  constrained  (who  constrained  him?)  to  exhort 
in  private  dwellings.  Presented  to  West  Harp- 
tree,  he  preached  an  ordination  sermon,  which  ex- 
cited a  loud  clamour.  He  consoled  publicans  and 
harlots  on  their  dying  pillows;  that  is,  he  told 
them,  when  forced  into  the  comer  of  alarm,  ijhat 
to  assure  themselves  of  salvation,  was  to  render  it 
certain  in  itself.  But  whether  he  reclaimed  any  of 
theip,  when  in  healthy  is  not  mentioned,  and  did 
not  signify  to  his  eulogist  He  died  in  1 776. 
It  might  as  well  have  been  told  in  plain 
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Biglisb^  tkat  the  fkdier  of  the  Reverend  David 
fiqsmii  was  an  honest  ploughman,  as  to  cle8cr3>e 
Uoibjf  &e stilted  circumlocution  of  being  '*  are'- 
ipeetaUe  practical  agriculturist."  David  was  in- 
tettd^d  for  the  same  line  of  life ;  but  having  an 
tmoontrMMe  tmpreiskm  that  he  was  bom  to  slaj 
GolkdMy  be  went  into  the  camp  of  the  church  mi- 
Ikuit^  With  all  his  uncontrollable  impressions, 
boweveF,  he  caied  very  little  about  the  Scriptures, 
or  die  fesponsibility  of  his  office;  ^^  for  though  the 
vwce  widmi  said  distincdy,  *  you  must  go  and  be 
instruoted  for  the  ministry/  he  was  confessedly 
without,  refigious  principle/'  till  Lindsay  of  Cat* 
terick,  and  Rowland  Hill,  instructed  this  David 
in  the  use  of  the  sling,  and,  may  we  not  add,  the 
slang;  since  we  are  told,  that  soon  afterwards 
^*  he  received  the  assurance  of  faith,  sitting,  in 
allege,  at  breakfast*"  A  want  of  ministerial 
discretion  rendered  him  obnoxious  wherever  he 
went;  but  the  mayor  of  Macclesfield,  being  his 
friend,  offered  him  the  prime  curacy  of  that  place; 
and  another  friend,  when  difficulties  arose,  erected 
for  him  a  new  church:  where,  and  where  alone, 
of  course,  the  Gospel  was  preached.  Here,  Air 
twenty-five  years,  till  his  death  in  1 799,  the  work 
of  the  Lord  prospered  in  his  hands.  He  arrowed 
his  inteattott  of  seceding  from  the  Establishmenti 
Even  his  partial  and  glozing  biographer  allows^ 
thttif  '^  the  zeal  which  astonishes  by  its  blaze^  and 
alarms  by  its  direction,  is  excelled  by  that  steady 
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flame  which  adorns  the  candlestick  wherein  it  wm 
originally  fixed."  His  work  on  the  Prophecies  is 
valuable ;  and  ^*  Christianity  best  conveyed  in  the 
Historical  Form/'  contains  much  judicious  matter^ 
The  Reverend  WiUiam  Richardson  was  an- 
other of  those  youdis  from  the  North,  who,  with 
a  cheap  and  scanty  education,  push  themsdves 
into  curacies,  the  very  birthri^t  pf  the  sons  of 
Alma  Mater,  after  a  fortune  has  been  laid  out  ia 
their  instruction.  Educated  at  St  Bee's,  he  bad^ 
as  the  Scotch  say,  ^^  a  bee  in  his  bonm^t"  He 
was  converted  by  reading  *^  Goliah  slain,**  the 
sarcastic  and  violent  rejoinder  of  Hill  to  Newdl, 
oa  the  subject  of  the  Oxford  expulsions ;  but  con* 
sidering  it  right  to  search  deeper,  he  read  Henry's 
Commentary;  and  still  opining  that  much  might 
be  said  on  both  sides,  this  wiseacre  held  with  the 
Calvinists  the  awful  tenets  of  election,  and  with 
the  Arminians  general  redemption.  Beautiful 
consistence !  He  held,  that  only  part  were  to  be 
saved,  whether  they  would  or  would  not;  and  yet 
that  the  whole  might  be  saved  if  they  would. 
Presented  to  St  Michael  le  Belfry,  in  York,  he 
would  have  ^lled  both  St  Michaels  and  the  belfry^ 
if  the  partition  could  have  been  pulled  down;  and. 
by  his  preaching,  St  Michael,  for  fifty  years,  had 
all  saints  in  York,  as  well  as  all  angels,  in  his 

train. 

XXYI.  From  a  long  list  of  provincial  £vaa<^ 
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gdioal  ministers^  too  tedious  to  eulogize, 

Ityn,  Cloniumque,  Dionippuniy  Promulumque, 

JoiqA  AUbierj  of  Hulli  and  TTiomas  Hervejfy  of 

Westmorelaiid,  deserve  especial  notice.    The  eyes 

of  die  former  were  opened  to  the  doctrine  of  jus- 

tificatioB  by  faith,  by  the  perusal  of  Luther  on  the 

Gahtians.    This  new  light,  which'  had  dawned, 

introduced  him  to  the  Wilberforce  family,  through 

whose  interest  he  obtained  different  aj^intmentv. 

His  zeal  and  diligence  did  credit  to  their  favour ; ' 

and  in  this  case,  ^^  wisdom  was  justified  of  her 

duldren."    He  preached,  in  and  near  Hull,  five 

times  in  every  week.    He  successfully  vindicated 

Christianity  from  the  assailments  of  Hume  and 

Gibbon;    wrote  a  biography  of  Howard,    with 

Essajrs  on  various  Subjects ;  and  dying,  in  1 797, 

left  sermons  for  publication.    His  opus  maximus, 

die  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  heavy  in 

style,  and  imbued  with  Calvinism,  has  been  con- 

tmued  by  the  late  Dean  of  Carlisle,  ^*  his  brother  ' 

both  in  family  and  grace  •.*'     "  More  studious  of 

troth,  than  attentive  to  the  claims  of  taste,"  says 

Us  tasteful  biographer,  *^  he  scattered  the  useful 

material  over  his  tilth,  leaving  to  others  to  mould 

elegant  casts  from  its  calcined  result."    Delicate 

and  perspicuous  metaphors !   worthy  of  David 

Simpson's  father,  or  of  any  other  ^'  respectable 

practical  s^colturist !" 

*  Memoir  prefixtd  to  his  Sennons* 
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Thmuu  Hcrvejfj  bora  id  1741»  obtjeuned  idear 
views  of  Evangelical  truth,  from  perusing  the 
works  of  his  celebrated  name-sake;  and  after 
passing  a  life  of  usefalnessi  ^^  entered,,  iu  i%oS^ 
into  tke  enjoyment  of  the  beatific  visioo." 

XXVII.  In  tracing  the  biography  df  theae 
Evangelical  worthies^  o£  whieh  it  k  necessary^  at 
the  hazard  of  seeming  to  be  tedious,  to  eidubit  a» 
unbrokcHi  view,  we  now  descend  to.  several  nearer 
to  our  own  times^  aod  whoia  most  men  of  middle 
age  may  well  remember. 

A.D,  1780  to  1790. 

Richard  Cecil  was  bom  in  London  in  1 748 ; 
his  fs^er  being  a  scarlet  dyer,  and  his  mo&er 
a  pious  dissenter.  His  first  passion  was  all  for 
ik^  artSi  and  he  travelled  with  a  view  of  becoming 
a  painter.  On  his  return,  he  entangled  his  mind 
in  metaphysics,  and,  taking  for  a  lamp  his  ui^ 
checked  passions,  descended  to  the  gloomy  vaults 
of  scepticism  and  infidelity.  Here  the  Ugbt  of 
the  Spirit  dawned  upon  his  mind :  he  contrasted 
his  resdessness  with  his  mother's  peace;  he  prayiedr 
read  the  Bible,  meditated  thereon,  and  attended 
aUe  preachers.  He  soon  entered  Oxford,  aS'  a 
passport  to  orders,  and  became  priest  in  1777. 
After  some  provincial  adveptures,  he  settled  i» 
Islington ;  lectured  at  six  in  the  morning  at  hoihi^ 
bury,  officiated  all  the  day  at  St.  John's,  Bedford 
Row,  and  held  forth,  in  the  eyening  at  Orange 
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Street  Chapel.  This  last  connection  he  dissolved 
in  1787,  in  order  to  join  Mr.  Foster  in  Long  Acre, 
and  to  hold  the  evening  lecture  in  Christ  Churchy 
l^italfields*  His  grand  field  of  action  was 
St  John's,  Bedford  Row,  where  he  preached 
**  the  Gaspdj''  from  1780  to  1810;  but  in  1800 
obtained  a  nomination  to  Cbobbam  and  Bexley 
in  Surrey,  from  the  trustees  of  the  Thornton 
livinga*.  When  entering  on  this  charge,  he  heard 
an  oprodT  in  the  gallery,  and  bursting  into  tears» 
pathetically  exclaimed,  ^^Can  these  dry  bones 
live?**  He  died  in  1810.  He  is  chiefly  known 
to  the  world  by  that  very  interesting  tract,  ^^  The 
friendly  Visit  to  the  House  of  Mourning." 

Though  a  decided  predestinarian,  and  advo- 
cate of  efiectual  calling,  *^  he  soared  not  so  high, 
into  the  rarified  ether  of  Calvinism  as  to  rise  out 
of  sight,  nor  flew  so  low  as  to  dip  his  wing  in  the 
puddles  of  Pelagianism."  llie  wing  of  his  fancy, 
however,  was  unpruned;  he  launched  into  the 
field  of  figure,  and  lost  himself  among  grotesque 
and  often  vulgar  images.  Fond  too  of  spiritual- 
izing  events,  he  pushed  his  parallels  to  the  wildest 
latitude  of  extravagance. 

William  Goode,  bom  in  1762,  devoted  his 
youth  to  the  study  of  Hebrew ;  and  passing  through 
Magdalene  Hall,  the  academy  of  Evangelism, 
became  successor  to  Romaine,  and  preached  three 

•  Pratt's  Memoir*  of  CeciL 
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or  four  timeis  in  the  week;  but  rendered  a  service^ 
of  more  unequivocal  good  to  the  community^  ad 
Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Poor 
pious  Clergymen.  More  solid  than  Cecil/  he 
aimed  not  at  sudden  impressions,  but  inculcated 
progressive  improvement 

T.  Scott  has  already  been  mentioned,  as  chap- 
lain to  the  Lock  Hospital  in  1785.     His  broad 
dialect  and  inelegant  manner  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  Decoedegon  s  finical  refinements.    Pre- 
sented in  1801  to  Aston  Sandford,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, he  passed  here  the  evening  of  his  days, 
principally  engaged  in  correcting  and  perfecting 
his  able  Exposition  of  the  Bible;  a  work  tinged,- 
it  is  true,  with  Calvinism,  but  replete  with  origi* 
nal  observation,    and   devotional   sentiment.     A 
singular  anecdote,  relative  to  this  minister,  is  not 
generally  known :  It  chanced  one  Sunday,  that  the 
celebrated  Duchess  of  Gordon,  so  long  the  arbi- 
tress  of  fashionable  dissipation,  taking  an  airing 
in  an  open  carriage,  was  driven,    by  a  sudden 
shower,  to  take  refiige  in  the  Lock  Chapel;  where 
M n  Scott  was,  at  the  time,  delivering  one  of  his 
impressive  discourses.     The  shower  and  the  ser- 
mon passed  away  together;  and  the  adventure 
served,  for  the  time,  as  matter  only  for  the  exer- 
cise of  her  Grace's  thoughtless  wit.     Her  Grace 
(not  grace  in  the  Lock  sense)  proceeded  for  a 
dozen  years  to  lead  the  midnight  throng ;  but  the 
deadly  shaft  was  lurking  in  her  side ;  and  when 
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the  first  serious  impression  visited  her  upon  her 
death-bed,  it  vented  itself  in  a  demand  for — the 
chaplain  of  the  Lock.  He  happened  to  be,  at  that 
time,  on  a  visit  in  London,  and  was  happy,  as  it 
fell  out,  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  Providence 
in  consoling  her  latter  moments. 

Scott  replied  to  Tomline's  Refutation  of  Cal- 
vinism, and  succeeded  in  exposing  some  negligent 
points  of  that  hasty  and  imperfect  work* 

XXIX.  St  Peter  s,  Colchester,  is  one  of  the 
light-houses  of  Evangelism ;  it  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  Wilberforce  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Storry,  who 
at .  one  and  the  same  time,  by  a  holy  bigamy, 
married  himself  to  this-  church  and  to  the  pious 
Miss  Bridges,  of  Hull.     He  had  regularly  passed 
through  the  several  moulding  hands  of  King  of 
Pickering,  Milner  of  Hull,  and  Adam  of  Wintring- 
ham;  so  that  he  came  well  prepared  to  feed  his 
disciples  with  strong  meat;  and  if  he  encountered 
persecution  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  it 
is  at  least  clear,  that  there  was  no  milk  in  his  doc- 
tnue.     He  exhorted  his  followers  to  ^'  lay  hold  on 
Jesus;"'  a  phrase,  which,  unexplained,   to  gross 
apprehensions,  is  a  vague  sound  destitute  of  mean- 
ing, or  having  a  meaning  very  different  from  re- 
pentance from  dead  works,  and  faith  productive 
in  holiness.     As  he  did  not,  however,  like  John 
the  Baptist,  honestly  tell  the  soldiers  to  use  vio- 
lence to  no  man,  and  to  be  content  with  their 
vages,  but  taught  them  that  ^^  their  truest  glory 
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was  to  wear  a  celestial  panoply,  namely,  the  gorget 
of  feith,  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword 
of  die  Spirit,  with  the  greaves  of  the  preparation 
of  die  Gospel  of  peace  ;**  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
witib  so  many  warlike  and  astounding  images,  and 
no  plain  mention  of  moral  obligations,  converts 
should  flock  to  him  from  the  garrisons. 

XXX.  While  the  church  militant  had,  at  Col- 
chester, so  active  a  recruiting  officer,  the  pulpit^ 
drum  ecclesiastic,  was  beaten,  with  not  less  efiect, 
at  Leicester,  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Robinson. 
When  a  student,  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
he  had  too  much  of  that  worldly  spirit  which  is 
•*  incidental  to  unconverted  adolescence ;"  but  it 
pleased  God  to  convince  him  that  there  are  odier 
pleasures,  far  superior  to  those  of  time  and  sense. 
When  settled  in  Leicester,  he  rose  from  the  lec- 
tureship to  the  living  of  St.  Mary*s  in  that  aty ; 
where  he  delivered  those  Discourses  on  sacred 
Biography,  which  were  afterwards  published  as 
"  Scripture  Characters.**  Dissatisfied,  however, 
with  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  wishing  to  intro- 
duce a  collection  of  conventicle  hymns,  the  cus- 
tomary appendage  to  Evangelical  churches,  he  met 
with  opposition  from  the  sober  and  orthodox; 
while  as  a  churchman  who  valued  his  prayer*book, 
and  perhaps  as  luring  members  from  the  taber- 
nietcle,  he  was  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  dis- 
senters ♦. 

*  Vaughn's  Account  of  Robinson. 
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XXXI.  Manchester  was  the  next  great  town 
where  the  Evangelical  party  had  a  station ;  here 
QameUus  Bayky^  having  distinguished  himself  as 
a  Hebrew  scholar,  erected  a  church,  and  was 
kimself  inducted  to  it  in  the  year  1788.  From 
durt  time  to  his  death  he  laboured  with  much  aeal ; 
and  though  verging  to  Methodism  in  doctrine  and 
strictness,  gained  many  converts  by  his  humUity, 
self-denial,  and  charity^. 

It  may  here  be  noticed,  that  not  content  with 
the  Psalms  c^  David,  the  Evangelicals  have  in- 
troduced hymns  and  spiritual  songs ;  not  resem-  '■ 
bling  the  chaste  and  beautiful  paraphrases  of 
Logan,  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
all  mystical  and  intoxicating ;  amorous,  with  in- 
decent familiarity,  as  to  the  second,  and  sensibly 
experimental  in  regard  to  the  third  person,  in  the 
ever-blessed  Trinity. 

Tyler  began  his  hopeful  career  among  the 
aqgers  and  dancers  of  Sadler's  Wells ;  and  join- 
ing a  party  one  evening  to  make  a  riot  in  the  Ta- 
bemaclcj  was  alarmed  by  a  violent  denunciation 
against  mockers.  Next  followed,  in  course,  his 
introduction  to  Lady  Huntingdon,  his  education 
at  Trevecca,  his  ordination  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don in  1783,  his  acquaintance  with  Milner^  and 
his  sounding  of  the  Gospel  trumpet  throughout 
the  whole  coun^  of  Lincoln. 

*  Christian  Observer  and  Guardian,  181  a. 
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Isaac  Milner^  die  brother  of  Joseph^  was  bom 
at  Leeds  in  1751,  and'passed  his  early  youth  in  a 
M|^.  .  Woollen  manufactory ;  from  hence  he  was  taken 
4  ^  to  be  placed  under  the  tuition  of  his  brother,  who 
had  become  head  master  of  the  grammar  school 
of  Hull.  Indefatigable  in  application,  he  gradu- 
ated at  Cambridge,  was  first  wrangler  of  his  year, 
and  received  the  title  of  Incomparabilis.  Through 
a  gradation  of  honours  he  became  Dean  of  Car* 
lisle.  ^^  Though  acquainted,  as  a  philosopher, 
with  hydraulic  laws,  he  craved  an  internal  foun- 
tain springing  up  to  everlasting  life ;  and  though 
gratified  with  chromatic  phenomena,  he  regarded 
&e  rainbow  as  the  token  of  a  covenant."  Thus 
is  he  pufied  off,  and  puffed  up  by  his  biographer. 
With  consummate  wisdom,  retentive  memory,  and 
significant  language,  he  was  enabled  to  carry  on, 
after  the  decease  of  his  brother,  The  History  of 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

In  Jowett,  professor  of  civil  law,  the  University 
of  Cambridge  enjoyed  another  Evangelical  ho- 
nour; but  Coalthurstf  vicar  of  Halifax,  is  damned 
with  fainter  praise,  being  a  proclaimer  of  Gospel 
tidings  on  the  Arminian  basis. 

XXXIII.  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  the  rector  of  West 
Tilbury,  adapted  the  Homilies  to  modem  tastes, 
by  reducing  them  into  short  discourses.  He  wrote 
several  other  books  and  tracts ;  but  this  was  his 
**  Tilbury  forte." 
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From  these  pulpit  swivels  we  proceed  to  AU\ 
jkotuM  Gunn^   the  son  of  one  Gunn,  a  ship-  \  ^j^ 
builder,  and  who  in  after-times  would  have  made  I  t^m 
\  noble   piece  of  ordnance  to  fire  away  in  the  J  ^  | 
Bethel  Union.     Alphonsus  was  placed,  by  a  fe- 
male cousin,  in  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he 
prayed,  meditated,  and  read  theology ;  but  his 
^Minces  did  not  hold  out  to  purchase  a  degree. 
He  obtained,  however,  a  curacy  in  1783,  where 
some,  ^'  who  sate  in  darkness,  saw  a  marvellous 
light  f  but  they  liked  the  flash  better  than  the  re- 
port, for  his  sermons  were  too  searching  for  pro- 
vincial worldlings.     He  accordingly  removed  to 
London,  and  vaulted  at  one  leap,  by  election,  over 
the  heads  of  the  other  candidates,  into  the  pulpit 
of  St  Mary  So^nerseCs ;    to   which   appointment 
were  soon   added  two   other  lectureships,    and 
the  curacy  of  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,   under  Mr. 
Newton.     He  was  a  decided  Calvinist,  and  a  po- 
pular preacher  *.     The  world  cast  out  his  name  as 
evil ;  and,  in  truth,  he  was'  no  very  savoury  per- 
sonage, being  a  careless,  slovenly  personification 
of  dust  thou  art,  who  continually  scattered  snuff 
around  him  from  a  large  box ;  "  but  in  his  earthly 
vessel  he  bore  a  celestial  light,"  and  though  a  gun 
that  slumbered  out  of  the  pulpit,  he  was  a  voci- 
ferous piec^  of  artillery  m  it. 

Contemporary  with  Mr.  Gunn,  the  Reverend 

*  Saunders*  Memoirs  of  Guim. 
VOL.    IV.  G 
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George  Petrick  was  lecturer  of  St,  Lecmardi  Shore- 
ditch,  and  hi:  also  was  the  son  of  a  practical  agn- 
culturist.  He  began  his  career  as  an  attorney; 
an  eccentric  and  mixed  character,  who  ran  intoe 
debt,  while  he  prayed  and  fasted  every  Friday. 
He  then  travelled ;  and  at  length  became  a  Cal-* 
vinistic  ranter  in  Morden  College,  Blackheath; 
which  drew  forth  a  setisible  remonstrance  from  the 
terrified  pensioners,  who  complained  of  his  neg* 
lecting  die  liturgy,  and  calling  them  hoary-headed 
sinners,  from  threescore  to  fourscore,  with  the 
palsy  in  their  souls  and  bodies.  He  was  dia^ 
missed ;  and,  truly,  afler  using  such  intemperate 
y^  language,  full  time  it  was  he  should  be.  In  1 795 
he  became  a  London  lecturer,  and  died  at  Madely 
in  1 806. 

To  this  violent  and  fanciful  divine  may  briefly 
be  opposed,  the  plain  and^  simple  Jerermah 
Newellj  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  educated  at 
Trevecca.  He  became  rector  of  Missenden,  and 
died  in  1803. 

Nathaniel  Gilbert  was  the  friend  of  Fletcher, 
and  died  in  1 807. 

XXXIV.  Thus  terminates  the  catalogue  of 
Evangelical  divines,  who  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  If  we  have 
treated  them  with  sarcasm,  or  improper  levity; 
if  we  have  been  deficient  towards  many  of  theni 
in  that  respectful  mention,  which  is  due  towards 
worth  and  sincerity,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
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jotice  baff  demanded^  this  oorrectivie  to  tUe  paftial  "^  <    "" 
stiOameiilB  and  bombaatic  phraseology^  which  di»^  •  ^'  ^  ^   ^ 
tjaguish  the  Eeclemastical  Memoif.     It  vH^eX'-       ' 
pedient  to  take  down  the  lofty>  overweetiikigpre^  "V^*    - 
tansioiia  of  diese  ministers  to  being  the  Only  d^i^' 
poMfariea  of  &e  Gospel, — ^the  main  pillars*  of  Ae^ 
tefl(i|>tej*-<^and,  in  a  word,  exclusively;  the  Gfanrch; 
Itrwaa  right  to  state  admitted  facts,  stripped  of  iefk- 
CMB8,   fosses,   and  embellishments; '  and  wbfeA<' 
▼iewing  them  in  this  naked  form,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  avoid  a  smile  at  the  turgid  language 
widi  which  mean  parentage  and  imperfect  educa- 
tion were  concealed, — at  the  strange  incongruity 
between  early  libertinism  and  late  severity, — at 
the  inconsistent  fluttering  from  church  to  taberna- 
cle,—at  the  misapplication  of  Scripture,  to  dilute 
or  whiten  the  improper,    and  of  high-sounding 
terais  to  dignify  the  mean.     All  this  was  fitting, 
in  order  to  draw  forth,  in  fair  colour,  and  in  just 
characters,  the  venerable  class  of  orthodox  clergy ; 
of  whom  the  memorialist  takes  but  a  slight,  and 
that  a  most  contemptuous  notice;  treating  them 
as  though  they  were  heretics  and  aliens,  rather 
than  integral  parts  of  the  church.     It  was  a  slur 
upon  that  body,  regularly  educated,  consistent  in 
character   and  sentiment,  holding  and  teaching 
all  the  grand  and  essential   doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  though  not,  perhaps,  free  from  early 
folly,  or  from  imperfections  at  any  period  of  their 
course,  yet  preserving  the  humble  and  uniform 
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tenor  of  their  way,  throughout  an  upright  land 
useful  life;  to  publish  a  memoir  pour  servir  d  ffus" 
toirCf  in  which  they  were  studiously  kept  in  the 
back  ground,  or  introduced  with  a  note  of  disap- 
probation. Their  due  preponderance  could  not 
be  restored  without  taking  the  false  weights  from 
the  <^posite  scale.  And  these  biographical  no- 
tices collected  in  a  single  view,  will  further  throw 
light  on  the  general  strictures  which  are  to  follow. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 
Frmn  A.D.  1800  to  i8io. 

EVANQELICAL  CLERGY  CONTINUED, 


I.  3%e  Plan  of  the  Evangelical  Body  for  pnrckasing 
small  Uvings.— 11.  Societies  for  educating  Evangelical 
Mtnisters. — III.  Mr.  Wilberforce*s  Practical  View. — 
IV.  Archdeacon  Daubeny,  Sir  Bickard  HiU,  Belsham. 
— ^V.  'Remarks  on  the  Practical  View. — VI .  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  other  Assodatiom.—Vll. 
Evangelical  Distinction. — ^VIII.  Further  Progress  of 
Evangelical  Principles. — IX.  Overton's  True  Church- 
man, answered  by  Dean  Kipling  and  Daubeny. — X. 
Moderate  Calvinism;  Self -righteousness.  Spiritual 
Agency. — XI.  Regeneration  and  Renewal. — XIL  Ad- 
ministering  the  Eucharist  to  a  whole  Table  at  once. — 
XIII.  Episcopal  Discipline. — XIV.  Confederation  with 
Dissenters  in  Societies. — XV.  Charity  Sermons. — XVI. 
Prayers  before  the  Sermon,  and  Hymns. — X VIL  Other 
Features  of  Evangelism. — ^XVIIL  Sentiments  of  the 
Orthodox  Body. — XIX.  Licentious  Church  Party, 
fostered  by  the  extreme  vf  Evangelism. — XX.  Variances 
in  Families,  and  chilling  of  the  domestic  Sensibilities, 

I.  Xhe  preceding  biographical  sketches  have  ex- 
lilbited  a  connected  view  of  the  origin  and  pro* 
egress  -of  the  Evangelical  party  within  the  Church, 
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from  the  rise  of  Methodism  till  the  conclusion  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  These  ministers  had  hi- 
•  therto  been  scattered  individuals,  actuated  by  the 
same  principles,  and  thus  far  supporting  the  same 
cause :  but  not  a  compact  phalanx,  acting  in  con* 
cert,  and  knit  together  by  a  common  bond  of 
union.  The  first  step  towards  giving  them  thb 
additional  strength,  wa»^  plan,  originating  with 
several  opulent  individuals,  for  purchasing  a  num« 
ber  of  small  livings,  to  be  presented  to  young 
ministers  of  the  Evangelical  caste.  From  the 
gentlemen  who  are  understood  to  have  contributed 
the  most  largely  towards  carrying  this  plan  into 
effect,  the  preferments  thus  procured  received  the 
name  of  the  Thornton  livings. 

As  an  extension  of  this  scheme,  chapels  were 
built  at  the  chief  watering-places ;  such  as  Chel- 
tenham, Tunbridge,  and  Brighton;  all  fashion- 
able resorts,  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 
without  proportionate  room  in  their  churches.  A 
"Seal,  apparently  sincere  and  single,  which  sup- 
plied the  desired  accommodation,  was  at  first 
bailed  by  the  incumbents  of  these  several  parishes. 
The  drift  of  the  donors,  however,  was  soon  dis- 
covered :  being  a  design  to  establish  every  where 
an  imperium  in  imperio^  a  parish  within  a  parish, 
and  to  deprive  the  parochial  incumbents  of  all 
voice  in  those  congregations — these  new  subdi- 
visions of  their  flocks — for  the  doctrines  taught  in 
which  they  were  responsible;  nay,  to  open  a 
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lecaret  leak  in  the  vessel;  to  divide  the  house 
ageust  itself.  But  the  Act,  43  Geo.  III.  cap«  i  o8« 
requiring  the  consent  of  the  ordinary,  patron,  and 
ineBinbent  to  the  building  of  any  chapel;  and  the 
license  of  die  incumbent,  being,  by  another  act, 
necesBary  to  the  appointment  of  the  lecturer,  some 
check  was  imposed,  though  a  feeble  one,  to  this 
qrstem  ci  internal  disunion.  This  matter  recently 
eame  to  issue  at  Brighton;  where  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  and  the  Vicar  long  held  out  against 
the  appointment  of  an  Evangelical  minister  to  a 
new  proprietary  chapel ;  till,  at  length,  a  middle 
way  was  struck  out,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
moderate  minister,  an  intermediate  link,  as  it 
were,  between  the  two  parties,  has  advanced,  in 
a  few  years,  to  a  high  ecclesiastical  dignity.  At- 
tempts have  been  talked  of  to  obtain,  in  Parlia- 
ment, a  sanction  to  the  building  of  chapels,  and 
the  appointment  of  ministers  without  consent  of 
the  incumbent;  but  fortunately,  hitherto,  without 
success. 

The  orthodox  and  regularly-bred  clergy  of  / 

the  Universities,  justly  complained  of  a  system 
whicn  introduced  a  body  of  competitors,  to  take 
from  them  preferments  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
It  was  deemed  hard,  that  after  a  country  clergy^ 
man,  or  a  gentleman  of  moderate  fortime,  had 
abridged  his  comforts,  and  narrowed  his  expenses 
in  a  thousand  ways,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his 
son*s  systematic  progress  through  a  public  school, 
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and  an  authorized  university,  in  order  to  add  unto 
the  future  clergyman,  the  polish,  the  character, 
and  the  weight  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman^ 
— this  son's  opportunities  of  obtaining  even  a  co- 
racy,  and  afterwards  a  preferment  in  the  church, 
should  be  diminished  by  the  introduction  of  mini- 
sters, whose  education  has  not  required  so  many 
hundreds  as  his  has  cost  thousands.  Instances, 
honourable  instances,  no  doubt  there  are,  of  the 
rising  of  men  from  the  lowest  ranks  to  the  highest 
dignities  in  the  church;  but  this  has  fairly  hap- 
pened, or  ought  only  to  happen,  through  the  dif- 
ficult procedure  of  youths,  distinguished  by  ta- 
lents, virtues,  and  perseverance,  and  sustaining 
hard  privations,  through  a  scholastic  and  univer- 
sity course. 

In  truth,  the  church  could  derive  little  sub- 
stantial respectability,  from  an  admixture  of  indi- 
viduals, however  morally  respectable,  yet  raised 
firom  the  secondary  walks  of  life,  of  inferior  man- 
ners, and  often  imperfect  education ;  to  whom,  so 
far  as  worldly  prudence  is  concerned,  the  prospect 
of  a  small  living  would  be  an  ultimate  object, 
which  might  turn  the  scale  in  their  deliberation 
between  the  church,  as  at  once  a  profession  and  a 
livelihood,  and  those  moderate  civil  appointments, 
which  belong  to  that  class  of  society.  The  gen- 
tleman's son  seeks  the  church  as  a  liberal  pro- 
fession, and  hardly,  in  any  degree,  as  a  pecuniary 
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ofa^t;  nor  in  his  dealings  with  his  parishioners,      / 
is  he  likely  to  be  vexatious  and  scrambling. 

II.  In  the  further  progress  of  Evangelic^ 
principles,  a  society  was  constituted  at  EUand, 
in  Yorkshire,  for  maintaining  the  succession  of 
that  class  of  the  clergy,  by  draughts  from  the 
second  ranks  in  society,  who  were  lured  by  a 
mingled  principle  of  devotion  and  ambition,  to 
lose  their  caste,  and  to  become  English  Dominie 
Samsons,  rather  than  clergymen  of  liberal  edu- 
cation. It  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
system  of  education  in  both  Universities  is  yet  too 
general,  in  relation  to  candidates  for  orders ;  who 
from  the  honours  of  the  tripos,  or  from  a  first  class 
in  literature,  are  frequently  transferred  to  country  ^ 
curacies,  nearly  ignorant  of  divinity,  and  utterly 
so  of  practical  church  duties.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  gay  and  voluptuous  course  of 
living  in  universities,  affords  a  temptation  to  which 
the  prospect  of  a  sacred  profession  is  too  light  a 
counterpoise ;  and  an  unpromising  preparative  for 
those  serious  and  self-denying  habits,  unto  which 
the  minister  of  Christ  is  called.  But  is  there  not 
evil,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  system  of  tuition  for 
the  Church,  the  very  opposite  of  what  is  called 
liberal ;  in  which  theology,  and  a  superficial  wash 
of  classical  literature,  constitute  the  sole  attain- 
ments? Is  there  not  danger,  lest  the  mind,  occu- 
pied about  one  science  alone,  while  none  of  the 
collateral  pursuits,  none  of  the  daughters  that  be 
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her  fellows,  do  bear  her  company,  should  contract 
a  noxious  enthusiasm,  rather  than  a  zeal  accord* 
ing  to  knowledge?  Besides,  as  we  have  just 
hinted,  it  is  part  of  the  character,  and  necessary 
to  the  usefulness  of  a  clergyman,  to  be  the  gentle- 
man in  sentiments,  habits,  and  manners.  And 
this  it  is  not  the  province  of  an  Elland  education, 
though  acting  on  all  the  conceivable  piety  of  low-- 
born men,  to  effect.  It  is  a  branch  of  education 
which  commences  in  the  nursery,  is  daily  con- 
tinued in  the  gendeman's  family,  and  is  not  utterly 
quenched  even  by  the  gaieties  and  volatility,  to 
which,  in  the  flow  of  youthful  spirits,  a  collegian 
resigns  himself  for  a  season.  It  is  not  to  be  pur- 
chased with  money ;  it  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  a 
few  years  of  application ;  it  is  hardly  to  be  ac- 
quired at  all  in  advanced  life.  Like  high  descent, 
like  the  free  citizenship  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  it  be- 
gins at  the  hour  of  birth ;  and  it  is  that  indispen- 
sable polish  to  the  education  at  the  feet  of  Grama- 
liel,  which  makes  the  well-bred  man,  without  sur- 

i  render  of  his  principles, — courteous,  easy  to  be 
entreated,  ^^  all  things  to  all  men."    This  it  ia, 

I  that  saves  a  minister  from  contempt  among  the 
great  householders,  the  men  of  birth  and  hig^ 
consideration  in  his  parish ;  and  causes  proud  and 
charioted  wealth  to  quail  before  the  pastor  widi 
his  staff.  It  is  this  that  forces  the  nobleman  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  his  equal;  and  if  it  be  wedded 
to  learning  and  wisdom,  to  bend  to  him  as  a  su<- 
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fKcior.  It  is  this  tliat  gives  weight  to  his  public 
and  private  admoaiticms,  and  secures  his  mini- 
■terial  -dignity  and  usefulness,  in  his  labours  of 
jbvc  throughout  his  parish.  It  is  this  that,  bjr  a 
Keflex  light,  increases  his  influence  even  among 
Ae  pocor;  who  are  the  more  likely  to  hold  their 
.pastor  in  rei^ct,  when  they  see  that  he  is  re- 
vefenced  by  their  betters.  Without  this,  it  is 
soavcely  possible,  in  a  miscellaneous  parish,  for  a 
minister  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  ihe  Apostolic 
piecep^  ^^  Let  no  man  despise  thee/' 

— ^HsTe  you  had  long  dependence  on  this  family  ? 

I  have  not  thought  it  so,  because  my  time's 

Spent  pleasantly. — My  lord  has  good  nature, 

And  I  have  manners : — 

His  sons  too  are  civil  to  me. 

I  rise  in  the  morning  early,  live  soberly, 

Take  my  innocent  pleasures  freely. 

So  meet  with  respect :  and  am  not  made  the  jest  of  the  family. 

It  is  quite  coarse  in  Mr.  Hume  to  set  up  the 
Scottish  clergy  as  models,  and  to  advance  his  pa- 
radox, that  men  will  do  their  duty  better  the  worse 
they  are  paid.  These  are  questions  of  fact,  not  of 
speculation.  We  know  that  a  poor  man  will  not 
respect  a  clergyman,  with  a  brown  coat  and  darned 
black  worsted  stockings ;  and  we  know  too,  that 
tbe  Scottish  clergy,  generally  speaking,  are  not  so 
duly  reverenced  by  the  higher  order,  as  the  clergy 
of  the  English  church.     Mercy !  said  a  Scottish 
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lady,  on  seeing  an  English  curate  treated  widi 
due  respect — "  What  a  wark's  made  here  aboot 
the  Minister?  He  gangs  aye  the  last  in  Scotland. 
The  &ct  is,  that  few  gentlemen  bom  and  bred, 
choose  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  as  a  profession.  What, 
indeed,  would  a  man  of  family  say,  in  the  norA, 
to  a  match  between  his  daughter  and  one  of  these 
reverends,  with  200/.  a  year.  And  yet,  which  of 
them  ever  vied  with  a  Porteus  or  a  Wilson  in  the 
discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties. 

Another  clerical  education  society,  after  the 
model  of  the  Elland  school,  was  instituted  in  the 
west  of  England,  in  December  1795;  demanding, 
as  qualifications,  natural  talents,  and  assent  to  the 
Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Homilies,  together  with  at- 
tachment to  Episcopacy,  and  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England.  But  is  there  not  more 
or  less  meant,  in  these  requisites,  than  meets  the 
ear?  Is  not  the  assent  to  the  formularies,  an  as- 
sent to  them  as  Calvinistic  ?  Is  not  the  attachment 
to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  an  approval 
merely  of  its  expedience  ? 

III.  To  censure  the  fashionable  infidelity,  and 
its  consequent  laxity  of  morals,  which  prevailed 
among  the  higher  classes,  Mr.  Wilberforce  pub* 
lished  his  "  Practical  Viewy  This  work  contained 
many  just  strictures  on  the  irreligious  principles 
and  habits  of  the  higher  classes.  It  was  calcn- 
lated  to  bring  them  back  to  seriou?  reflection,  and 
to  remind  them  that  the  religion  of  the  west  end 
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of  the  town  was  not  vital  Christianity.     Never- 
tkelesSy  the  treatise  would  have  been  more  exten- 
sively beneficial,  if,  retaining  all  its  seriousness,  it 
litd  prudently  refrained  from  advancing  the  pecu* 
liarities  of  a  system.     It  failed  also  in  its  object, 
bjr  aiming  at  too  much,  and  by  taking  up  religion 
in  too  high  a  tone.     Its  reproofs  were  more  sen* 
lible  than  its  recommendations.     To  set  up  the 
sentiments  and  manners  of  primitive  times,   or 
even  the  self-devotedness  of  the  reformation,  as  a 
standibrd  for  present  adoption,  borders  nearly  <on 
enthusiasm*     Religious  matters  are  now  settled ; 
and  a  juan  is  not  to  be  branded,  as  disgracing  his 
character  of  a  Christian,  if,  walking  diligently  in 
hift  secular  calling,  and  attentive  to  the  oflSces  of 
bis  religion,  and  to  the  moral  duties  of  social  life, 
he  may  chance  to  be  averse  from  certain  gloomy 
austerities  and  peculiar  sentiments ;  or  though  he 
may  not  choose  to  tincture  his  whole  conversation 
with  that  religious  phraseology,  which  may  have 
been  in  strict  keeping  with  the  temper,  and  proper 
for  the  character,  of  more  unquiet  epochs. 

rV.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  the  extent  of  his  zeal, 
addressed  men,  generally,  as  Christians,  and  kept 
oot  of  view  several  points,  which  the  orthodox 
clergy  deemed  important,  as  distinctive  marks  of 
Christ's  visible  church.  He  introduced  that  equi* 
vocal  attachment  to  the  Church,  which  means  at«> 
tachment  to  peculiar  doctrines ;  and  while  it  de- 
nies the  Church  of  England  to  be  the  church  of 
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,Ckriat|.  indepeadentiif  of  diesetpeoudianises^  dings* 
to  mxj  sect  professing  to  teach  ikiam^  negsMlless  of 
i(a  deficiesMsiea  in  Apostolkal  goirenuBent  To 
contcact  this  widel;  extended  eml»raGe,«-**tof  fensei 
barriera  that  had  ever  been  held.  sMred^  Apchdeaetm 
Dlmbefsgf  pubUshed  bis  '^  Gbtde  tothe:Ghnrch;" 
whereifii  he  pointed  out  the  dianger  of  schism^  and 
contended  for  tfie  necessity  of  adhering  to.  the  dicH 
cipline^  as  welli  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
chiHTch.  As  an  ArminJan,  he  differed  from  Mr; 
Wilbecfoice  in  doctruBiev  ^  the  one  having  sat  at. 
the  feet  of  Leighton,  and  the  other  being  Ate  di»* 
ci|ite  of  Butt*/'  B»t  his  leading  aim  was^  to' 
show  that  dissenters  could  not  claim  the  privileges 
belonging  toi  members  of  Christ's  church;  beingr 
le0;.  as  the  phrase  went,  ^^  to  the  uncovenanted 
mercies  of  Crod." 

The  next  champion  tn  the  field  was  Sir  Richard 
I£U,  who  with  less  of  courtly  moderation  than  tber 
two;  former  antagonists^  pronounced  Daubeny'iar 
zeal  to  be  fitted  for  the  meridian  of  Rome;,  and  ibi 
an  "  Apology  for  brotkerfy  lonCy'  or  charity — ^most 
charitably — compared  the  Episcopal  sucoession  to 
the  genealogy  of  a  race-horse;.  S^  whole  sdifmxl 
was  handled  with  a  disdain  and  a  soscasm,  whickt 
ftiUy  evinced),  that  man  may  profess  love  in  tfaa 
language  of  hatred^  and  advocate  his  views.  ojT 
the  doctrines,  till  he  forgets  the  spicit,  of  Ghri»% 
tianity. 

*  Middletoa. 
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Mr.  Beisham  likewise  broke  a  Unce  with  the 
vithor  oS  the  Practical  View^  arraig»ing  the  cU)0<- 
trines  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  of  atoiieiiieiit,  and 
of  spiritual  assl^ftance. 

V.  Mr.  ^yilberforce,  however,  in  publishing 

his  volumey  may  be  considered  as  a  leader^  who^ 

with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  gathered  tog^w 

the  dispersed  professors  of  Evangelical  princiqpiles ; 

that  their  bands  might  be  organized  and  brigaded, 

that  they  might  be  knit  in  a  bond  of  anion,  and 

that  to  each  might  be  assigned  its  post  of  co* 

operation.     He  has  constructed  a  bridge  between 

Establishment  and  Dissent  in  religion,  which  baa 

opened  some  pacific  communication,  and  some 

interchanges  of  friendship  amcmg  the  outposts ; 

while  it  has  maintained  the  main  body,  on  one 

side,  in  a  state  of  alertness,  eager   to  make  ita 

advantage  of  the  false  security,  and  the  treacher* 

0U8  liberality,  into  which  the  opposing  army  have 

been  lulled.  . 

VI.  The  dissenters  were  so  quick  to  disceroi 
aad  so  keen  to  improve  their  advantage,  in  these 
approximations  of  a  church  party  to  their  senti- 
ments, that  on  establishing,  in  1 795,  The  London 
Mmionary  Society^  they  contrived  to  retain  all  the 
power,  while  they  strengthened  themselves  by  a 
coalescence  with  some  Evangelical  ecclesiastics;, 
one  of  whom,  they  resolved,  should  preach  at 
each  anniversary,  after  the  reading  of  the  liturgy^ 
in  some  church  of  the  Establishment. 
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Here,  with  a  show  of  liberality,  the  Church 
of  England  was  eulogized,  in  compliments  to  the 
presumed  Calvinism  of  its  Articles,  and  to  the 
maniple  of  its  Evangelical  ministers ;  while  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  were  covertly  assailed  in 
diatribes  on  lukewarmness,  bigotry,  and  intoler- 
ance. 

Of  other  philandering  associations  betwixt  the 
Establishment  and  Dissent,  and  particularly  of  the 
Bible  and  Church  Missionary  Societies,  in  which 
llie  Church  contributes  all  the  spurious  liberality, 
and  Dissent  gains  all  the  substantial  advantage, 
we  shall  discourse  at  large  under  a  different 
head. 

VII.  Words  were  duly  weighed  by  our  g^eat 
Reformers  ;  and,*  accordingly,  when  they  framed 
a  supplication,  in  the  Litany,  for  deliverance  from 
heresy  and  schism,  they  employed  terms  neither 
synonymous  nor  tautological.  Schism  refers  to 
the  discipline,  heresy  to  the  doctrine  of  the  churchy 
Schism,  or  separation,  may  exist  without  heresy, 
and  heresy  may  lurk  in  the  church,  without  schism. 
Frequently,  however,  the  ex-churchman  and  the 
church-heretic,  may  entirely  accord  in  doctrinal 
points;— the  schismatic  despising  the  heretic  for 
his  bondage  to  beggarly  ordinances,  and  the  he- 
retic condemning  the  schismatic  for  violating  the 
unity  of  the  church ;  but  both  having  a  stronger 
affinity  and   affection  towards  each   other,  than 
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to  the    churchman   who  is  neither  heretic  nor 
schismatic. 

VIII.  We   have  seen   that  two  Evangelical 
bodies,  the  one  within,  and  the  other  without  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  have  existed  since  the  days 
of  Whitfield  and  Wesley.     We  have  seen  that  they 
have  run  in  parallel  lines,  sometimes  converging, 
and  sometimes  blending  together ;  like  a  river  and 
a  canal  contiguous  to  each  other,  with  frequent 
channels  of  communication,  and  the  ancient  flood 
feeding  the  artificial  stream.     We  have  marked 
their  kindred  sentiments,  their  mutual  predilec- 
tions, their  exclusive  correspondences.    We  have 
traced  in  them  that  common  understanding  and 
co-operation,    which  have   nearly  removed    the 
landmarks,  and  broken  down  the  boundaries  of 
the  Church.     The  orthodox  body  maintains,  con- 
cerning these  two  parties,  that  the  Churchmen  are 
heretics,    and  the  Dissenters   both  heretics  and 
schismatics.     But  the  ecclesiastical  Evangelicals, 
claiming  to  be  the  true  church,  retort  heresy  upon 
the  orthodox,  and  impute  to  their  dissenting  friends 
only  the  minor  offence  of  excusable  schism ;  while 
these  last,  forgetting  that  such  an  offence  as  schism 
exists,  amalgamate  with  the  Evangelical  church- 
men, and  strengthen  them  in  opposition  to  the 
orfliodox.     Be  it  here  observed,  that  the  Whitfield 
Methodists,  and  some  other  sects,  use  the  Liturgy ; 
and,  therefore,  in  passing,  we  should  be  glad  to 
learn  by  what  quibble  they  get  over  the-  petition 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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to  be  delivered  {rom  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and 
schism^  &c. 

This  union  was  confirmed,  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  various  agencies 
just  now  enumerated;  the  book  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,— the  societies  for  educating  Evangelical  mi- 
nisters, and  for  purchasing  livings  for  their  benefit, 
— and  the  London  Missionary  Society,  whose  an- 
nual sermons  were  directed  to  be  preached  in 
churches  connected  with  the  Establishment.     Th6 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  and  Lady  Erskine  had 
added  force  to  the  cause,  by  procuring  regularly 
ordained   ministers   to  preach   in  unconsecrated 
chapels ;  and  the  whole  system  of  Whitfield  Me- 
thodism, in  retaining  the  Liturgy  and  the  surplice; 
and  recommending   a  qualified   occasional  con- 
formity, still  further  cemented  the  union  between 
the  internal  and  external  Evangelicals,  and  went 
far  to  destroy  the  ancient  venerable  character  of 
the  English  Church,  as  an  Apostolical  institution 
—as  a  standard  of  pure  doctrine,  and  as  a  model 
of  primitive  discipline. 

Strengthened  by  all  these  concurrent  forces, 
the  Evangelical  cause  gained  ground ;  till,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
time  was  said  to  be  past  for  vindicating  the  English 
hierarchy,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  ex- 
pedience or  legal  authority ;  and  every  one,  whose 
principles  traced  the  Church  to  Apostolical  ap^ 
poihtment,   was  branded,  however  tolerant  YkH 
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sentimeiits  and  conduct,  as  a  haughty  bigot  and 
an  imperious  high-churchman.  Or  if  the  Evan- 
gelical dissenters,  with  a  show  of  liberality,  pro- 
claimed their  attachment  to  the  Church,  it  was  by 
a  Jesuitical  synecdoche,  which  put  a  part  for  the 
whole.  By  the  Church — they  understood  that 
small  portion  of  it  only,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  Evangelical  clergy.  This,  united  to  their  own 
partyy  constituted  the  true  ark;  and  all  besides 
were  aliens  and  outcasts,  being  ready  to  perish. 
These  two  moieties  made  up  the  Goshen, — and 
all  the  rest  was  darkness. 

IX.  Overton's  "  True  Churchman,'*  gave 
countenance  to  these  views;  for  in  ascertaining 
that  character,  the  author  was  wholly  silent  on 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  while  his 
scope  was  to  prove  the  Church  formularies  to  be 
aU  Calvinistic  in  doctrine.  His  book  generated 
two  distinct  controversies,  and  called  forth  two 
classes  of  antagonists.  Dean  Kipling,  in  a  tract 
entitled  "  The  Articles  not  Calvinistic,"  trium- 
phantiy  exposed  the  fallacies  which  Overton  had 
advanced;  while  Archdeacon  Daubeny,  in  his 
"  Guide  to  the  Church,"  drew  forth,  and  insisted 
on  the  points  he  had  omitted. 

It  happened,  that  these  controversies  became 
the  more  noticed,  by  reason  of  the  tranquil- 
lized state  of  Europe.  As  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  could  forget  their  mutual  hostility,  that 
they  might  entangle  Christ  in  his  talk^  but  at 
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other  times  made  an  uproar  touching  points  in 
dispute  between  them  ;  so,  in  a  better  cause,  had 
all  religious  parties  united  in  England,  to  rep^ 
the  common  enemy,  infidelity, — and  when  that 
object  was  effected,  resumed  their  suspended 
differences.  With  the  cessation  of  military  war- 
fare, internal  factions  revived :  the  austere  in  re- 
ligion looked  with  jealousy  on  the  gay ;  who,  in 
their  turn,  condemned  moroseness,  and  vindicated 
harmless  recreation.  The  dwellers  upon  doctrine, 
and  the  preceptive  moralists,  retook  their  stations 
aloof  from  each  other;  and  such  a  juncture  was 
favourable  to  that  apple  of  discord,  which  Over-^ 
ton  threw  into  the  Church. 

Dean  Kipling's  tract  was  answered  by  Aca- 
demicus;  who  was  replied  to  by  Academicus 
Junior.  The  controversy  was  warmly  conducted 
by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  his  Charges,  by 
Lawrence  in  his  Bampton  Lectures,  by  Pott^ 
Pearson  of  Thrapston,  Fabery  and  others  of  in- 
ferior note.  Bishop  Tomline's  Refutation  of 
Calvinism,  drew  forth  a  reply  from  Mr.  Scatty 
who  has  rather  exposed  his  antagonist's  inac- 
curacy, in  huddling  matters  together  which  had 
no  concern  with  the  five  points,  than  meddled 
with  the  sound  parts  of  his  argument.  Yet  after 
all,  if  we  receive  the  usual  statement  of  both 
Arminian  and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  that  the 
UNDIVIDED  power,  and  will,  and  working,  in 
conversion,   is   solely  to   be  ascribed   to  Gk>d; 
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and  if  we  follow  this  principle  to  its  fair  con- 
clusions, and  ineyitable  consequences,  there  will 
not  be  found  in  tendency,  and  in  effect,  the  dif- 
ference of  an  hair's  breadth  between  them ;  and 
10  far  Bishop  Tomline  was  in  the  right. 

X.  The  absurdities  of  Calvinism  having,  in 
die  course  of  this  inquiry,  been  rendered  suffi- 
ciency palpable  to  discerning  minds,  the  system 
has  stden,  for  the  most  part,  behind  the  specious 
veil  of  what  is  now  termed  moderate  Calvinism ; 
which  is  eidier  Calvinism  doubtful  and  half-con- 
vinced, or  Calvinism  afraid  to  show  itself ;  either 
Calvinism  accomplishing  its  aim  slily,  or  Calvin- 
ism shrinking  from  the   horror  of  its  own  con* 
dusions; — ^but  still  it  is  Calvinism.     Cautiously 
it  avoids  speaking  of  the  decrees,  or  speaks  of 
election  in  a  doubtful  sense,  without  mentioning 
reprobation;    as  if  the  one   did  not  imply  the 
other.     Yet,  by  thus  mystifying  the  matter,  and 
giving  forth  with  its  trumpet  an  uncertain  sound, 
it  will  be  found  to  introduce,  unawares,  all  the 
obnoxious  substance   and  all  the  immoral  mis- 
diiefs  of  the  Genevan  doctrine. 

Since  the  soi-disant  Evangelical  clergy — 
the  vannters  that  they  alone  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  the  despisers  of  others, — have  thus  judged 
it  prudent,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Hawker, 
Mr.  Vaughan  of  Leicester,  and  a  few  other  ultras, 
to  suppress  '^  the  decrees,"  the  leading  test  of 
Cabrinism,  ,in   their   pulpits^ — their   prominent 
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features  are  not  widely  dififerent  from  those  com- 
mon  to  the  yarious  orders  of  Methodists,  and  to 
the  other  more  morose  non-conformists.  Their 
distinguishing  mark  is,  first,  the  occupation  of 
the  field,  in  a  sermon,  by  faith,  faith,  faith;  and 
tbe  driving  of  poor  morality  into  a  little  unob- 
served comer;  and  though  the  latter  be  occa- 
itionally  allowed,  in  a  hint,  to  be  implied  in  the 
definition  of  fistith,  the  admission  seems  reluctant 
and  extorted,  and  comes  with  a  bad  grace.  There 
is  a  splittii^  of  distinctions,  a  quibbling  upon 
terms,  a  denial  of  morals  to  be  a  condition  of 
final  justification,  a  depreciation  of  virtue,  a  vili- 
fying of  it  when  it  is  held  up  as  any  thing  merito- 
rious-^so  violent,  as  to  expose  it  to  the  risk  of 
being  disregarded  as  unnecessary,  if  not  sus- 
pected as  sinful.  Self-righteousness  is  run  down, 
till  the  humble  and  timorous  Christian  becomes 
actually  afraid  of  the  approbation  of  his  own  con- 
science, and  neglects  that  conduct  which  will  se- 
cure it;  substituting  for  it,  according  to  his  tem- 
perament, either  the  horrors  of  a  perturbed  mind, 
or  a  daring  assurance  that  his  sins  are  forgiven, 
through  the  mere  strength  of  his  faith.  On  the 
other  hand,  self-abhorrence  is  so  incautiously 
extolled,  and  the  power  and  the  love  of  God,  in 
regard  to  the  chief  of  sinners,  are  so  extrava- 
gantly stated,  that  a  man  cares  not  how  deep  he 
wades  in  guilt,  since  the  blood  of  the  atonement 
is  to  wash  all  the  staim  away ;  nay,  he  may  often 
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wade  the  deeper,  in  the  hope  that  the  sovereignty 
of  divine  power,  and  the  boundlessness  of  par- 
doning mercy,  may,  in  his  conversion,  be  more 
signally  displayed*. 

Again,  the  important  doctrine  of  spiritual  in- 
ioence  is  inculcated,  with  so  violent  a  leaning  to 
die  power,  and  arbitrary  will  of  Gk>d,  as  to  re* 
duce  man  from  a  moral  recipient,  into  a  passive 
instrumeat,  and  thus  to  destroy  his  responsibility. 
While  all  movements  of  good  in  the  soul  are  thus  ; 
ascribed,  entirely  and  exclusively,  to  the  so-  ' 
vereign  agency  of  God ;  while  the  alienation  of 
man  is  exaggerated  so  far,  as  to  deny  him  all  will, 
all  option  of  closing  with  divine  grace,  the  blame 
of    human    impenitence    is   throwa    upon    the 
Creator ;  the  force  of  conscience  is  blunted  and 
deadened :  man  sins  boldly,  because,  in  the  jar- 
gon he  has  learned,  the  Spirit  of  God  might  pre- 
vent the  evil  if  he  would,  and  will  prevent  it  when 
he  sees  fit :  and  what  is  all  this  but  the  old  story 
of  selection  of  time,  circumstance,  and  person ; 
the  disguised  Calvinism,  which  misunderstands 
and  perverts  the  text,  "  He  will  have  mercy  on 

*  ^*  Don't  you  remember  what  our  preacher  said?  *  One's 
not  worth  saTing,  that  hath  not  been  guilty  of  a  swinging 
ib;  for  then  they  have  something  to  repent  upon?' 

**  No  wonder  these  preachers  have  plenty  of  proselytes, 
whilst  they  b^ve  the  address  so  comfortably  to  blend  togc- 
^  the  hitherto  jarruig  interests  of  both  worlds !"— 3ff»or. 
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whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he 
hardeneth." 

XI.  This  principle  is  connected  with  an 
erroneous  notion,  respecting  that  regeneration, 
or  new-birth,  without  which  no  man  can  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Wherever  this 
term  is  used  in  Scripture*,  in  our  Articles,  our 


*  From  the  Bible  it  may  be  sufficient  to  select  the  text 
with  which  our  Lord  explained  his  assertion,  in  pursuing  the 
argument  with  Nicodemus :    **  Except  a  man  be  bom  ^ 
witer  and  of  the  Spirity  he  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."    To  which  we  may  add,  negatively, 
that  there  is  no  one  passage  in  Scriptiure,  whereby  regenera^ 
tion  can  be  proved  to  signify  any  other  change  than  that 
wrought  in  baptism. — As  a  river  is  purest,  the  nearer  we 
ascend  to  its  source,  we  shall  show,  by  quoting  two  early 
&thers,  that  this  was  the  decided  acceptation  of  the  word, 
in  the  age  immediately   succeeding  that   of  the  Apostles. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  defines  regeneration  as  being  the 
very  name  of  baptism;  and   Irenseus,  in   speaking  of  the 
baptism    of  our   Lord,  states,   that  Christ  was  regenerated 
by  John  in  Jordan^— -Descending   the  stream  of  time,  we 
^pome  to  the  first  book  of  Homilies,  the  work  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  who  there,  speaking  of  the  two  sacraments,  says, 
that  *'  In  churches  the  fountain  of  regeneration  is  presented 
to  us,  and  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  ofiered/' — 
Shall  we  now  appeal  to  the  Articles  of  our  Church  ?    The 
twenty-seventh  tells  us,  that  baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of 
our  Christian  profession;  but  likewise  a  sign  of  regeneradon, 
or  of  new  birth, — an  instrument,  whereby  the  promises  of 
forgiveness  and  adoption  are  (not  madey  for  that  is  dooe  in 
the  Gospel,  but)  visibly  signed  and  scaled;  that  is,  ratified^ 
and  the  things  made  over.— Shall  we  turn  to  the  Catechism  ? 
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liturgy,  our  Catechism,  our  Baptismal  Sei*yice, 
and  all  our   public  formularies,  its  meaning  is 

We  there  find  that  a  sacrament  is  a  sign,  a  means,  an  assur* 
ing  pledge  of  grace,  conveyed  by  the  administration  of  that 
ofioe ;  in  other  words,  that  being  bom  of  Water  is  being  bom 
of  the  %iirit,  and  that  both  constitute  the  new  birth ;  that 
the  inward  part  of  the    sacrament,   or   thing  signified  by 
the  watery  affusion,  is  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness,  taking 
place  then,  and  not  at  any  future  period ;  for  being  by  na- 
.tnre  bom  in  sin,  we  are  thereby — by  the  act  then  performed 
—bom  anew  as  children  of  grace.      And  be  it  remarkedf 
diat  aH  this  is  carefully  distinguished  firom  the  requisites  of 
bqptism;  firom  the  repentance  and  faith  then  promised,  and 
to  be  performed  at  an  adult  age ;  the  new  birth  is  given — 
the  leqiiisites  are  promised. — These  views,  finally,  are  cor- 
roborated, and  their  accuracy  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  by 
reference  to  the  Baptismal  Office.     There  the  words  regene- 
rate and  regeneration  occur  again  and  again;  but  invariably 
as  identified  with  the  act  of  baptism.     In  the  introductory 
address,  '*  none,"  it  is  said,  **  can  enter  into   the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  except  he  be  regenerate  and  bom  anew  of  tvaier 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and,  immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony of  sprinkling,  "  seeing  now,  brethren,"  such  are  the 
words  of  the  minister,  <<  that  this  child  is  regenerate;"  and 
thanks  are  thereafter  given  to  God,  for  that  it  hath  pleased 
him  to  regenerate  that  infant;  nay  further,  the  form  for  an- 
nooDcing  the  reception  of  a  child  into  the  church  of  Christ* 
whidi  has  already  been  privately  baptized,  a  form  altogether 
distinct  from  that  for  the  baptism  of  those  of  riper  years, 
directs  the  minister  to  certify,  that  this  child  is  now  by  the 
lam  of  regeneration  in  baptism  received  among  the  children 
of  God;  for  Christ  doth  not  deny  his  grace  and  mercy  unto 
inch  ill/ants;  in  all  these  cases  speaking  of  it  as  a  thing 
past,  and  never  intreating  for  it  as  a  future  boon  or  eon- 
tiDgent  process. 
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one  and  the  same ;  it  stands  out  clearly  defined : 
its  application  is  invariably  to  the  inward  grace 
of  baptism,  and  to  that  alone.  All  our  earliest 
divines,  all  the  great  reformers,  all  the  fathers 
of  the  English  Church,  abided  strictly  by  this 
acceptation  of  the  word;  and  it  was  not  until 
a  later  and  degenerate  period,  when  accuracy  was 
sacrificed  to  elegance  and  variety  of  diction,  and 

when  minor  divines  were  not  aware  of  the  conse- 

• 

quences  resulting  from  the  promiscuous  use  of 
words  not  synonimous,  that  this  term  bore  any 
other  meanings  than  that  of  baptismal  restoration; 
— that  change  of  state  which  converts  us  from 
children  of  wrjith  to  children  of  God, — that  germ 
of  the  spiritual  life,  (as  being  born  is  the  germ  of 
the  natural  life,)  in  which  the  soul  is  confessedly 
passive,  and  which  can  bud  no  more  than  once. 
But  this  term,  bearing  this  allowed  meaning  of 
passiveness  in  the  recipient,  is  now  applied  to  that 
conversion,  that  reformation,  that  passing  from 
death  to  life,  in  adult  persons, — in  which  the  soul 
is  actually  no  longer  passive,  but  endowed  with 
reason,  conscious  of  moral  agency,  the  subject  of 
admonition,  and  of  God's  probationary  discipline. 
Here  it  is,  in  the  orthodox  view  of  the  matter,  that 
God  acts,  and  acts  to  all,  and  at  all  times,  by 
exhortation,  by  persuasion,  by  addresses  to  his 
creatures  as  intelligent  and  principled  beings ;  who 
may  secure  his  favour  by  closing  with  his  ofiers, 
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or  incur  punishment  by  being  deaf  to  them.    Here 
it  is  diat  he  says,  making  a  tender  of  the  g^ace  of 
sanctification,  <<  Put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds; 
be  ye  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  minds ;  come 
unto  me  Aat  ye  may  have  life ;  if  ye  live  in  the 
spirit,  walk  in  the  spirit."     It  is  here,  then,  that 
we  draw  the  distinction  between  regeneration  and 
renewal.     In  regeneration  the  soul  is  plastic,  in 
renewal  it  takes  an  active  share.     Regeneration  is 
die  grace  of  baptism ;  renewal  is,  under  ordinary 
grace,  the  duty  of  those  who  come  to  age.     Re- 
generation is  a  change  of  condition ;  renewal  is  a 
change  of  conduct :  and  therefore  prayers  to  Grod 
to  change  the  heart,  to  take  away  the  heart  of 
stone,  to  renew  the  nature,  are  all  to  be  under- 
stood with  the  condition  of  human  co-operation. 
Regeneration  takes  place  but  once,  and  that  is 
when  we  are  made  members  of  Christ  and  children 
of  God  in  baptism;  and  as  this  is  the  work  of* 
God  alone,  infant  baptism   is  practised   in   the 
Church.     Renewal  may  take  place  at   different 
times:  it  may  intermit;  it  may  be  progressive ;  we 
nmy  be  daily  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds. 
In  accordance  with  these  views,  men  are  often  ex- 
horted in  Scripture  to  renewal,  but  never  once  to 
i^neration.     Regeneration   is  indispensable  to 
all;  but  that  strong  and  marked  change  of  life, 
i^hich  we  call  renewal,  is  not  strictly  necessary  to 
aD;  nor  is  it  even  practicable  by  those  who  have 
iHA  started  into  the  grosser  extremes  of  iniquity ; 
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at  least,  with  such  it  is  rather  a  slide  than  a  leap, 
and  is  thus  little  perceptible.  There  is  no  period 
of  after-life,  in  which  any  other  great  change  in 
the  soul,  to  be  effected  solely  and  entirely  by  the 
arbitrary  will  and  absolute  power  of  the  Spirit, 
and  on  the  soul  in  a  plastic  and  inoperative  sense, 
is  to  be  expected.  But  there  is  a  period,  when  a 
cliange  may  take  place  in  the  mind,  through  the 
calls  and  impulses  of  the  Spirit,  received  and 
obeyed  by  a  good  and  a  willing  heart,  a  change 
substituting  principle  for  practical  Atheism,  and 
seriousness  for  levity;  and  that  period  is  every 
Sunday — every  day  of  the  transgressor's  life— if 
he  himself  will  but  turn  it  to  profit.  "  To-day  if 
ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts : 
behold  now  is  the  accepted  time ;  now  is  the  day 
of  salvation!"  Such  is  the  quotidian  call  of  God, 
by  his  word,  by  his  ministers,  by  compunction,  by 
sickness,  by  adversity,  by  deaths  at  our  right 
hand,  and  by  all  the  other  means  of  his  grace. 

Now  this  is  much  more  than  a  dispute  about 
mere  words.  For  in  taking  regeneration  out  of  its 
proper  meaning  and  definition,  as  a  baptismal 
change  solely  operated  by  God,  and  generally 
necessary  to  salvation;  and  in  applying  it,  with 
this  meaning,  to  that  moral  change,  in  which 
God  calls,  and  man  answers — God  moves,  and 
man  obeys  the  impulse—  God  leads,  and  man 
follows — God  gives  strength,  and  man  uses  it; 
that  change  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  beareth 
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witness  with  our  spirits,  that  we  are  children 
of  Grod ;  that  change,  for  the  production  of  which, 
God  is  continually  ready,  anxious,  knocking,  im- 
ploring ;  that  change  which  the  sinner  may  em- 
brace at  any  time,  and  in  which  he  has  n^erit  in 
the  acceptance,  because  he  has  blame  in  the  re- 
fusal;— in  applying,  I  say,  regeneration  to  that 
change  which  ought  ever  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished as  renewal,  see  what  a  door  is  opened, 
and  what  consequences  rush  in !     The  transfer  of 
the  term  once  admitted,  it  follows,  that  in  adults, 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  man  needs  do  no- 
thing because  he  can  do  nothing;  that  there  can 
be  no  blame  in  impenitence,  because  the  phrase  is 
—it  is  God  who  is  to  call,  and  he  has  not  yet 
called :  no  merit  in  virtue ; — or,  to  get  rid  of  these 
ambiguous  phrases,  nothing  laudable,  nothing  re- 
wardable  in  holiness :  neither  any  virtue,  nor  any 
praise,  Phil.  iv.  8 ;  since  it  is  God,  and  God  alone, 
that  worketh  all  in  all.     Thus  are  the  foundations 
of  moral  principle  sapped,  the  consciousness  of 
sm,  as  a  personal  and  voluntary  thing,  is  taken 
away;  and   since  the  sinner  may  say.  Let  God 
work  when  he  will,  I  must  wait  till  he  does — it  is 
my  part  to  stand  stilly  and  to  see  the  salvation  of 
God,  and  to  wait  for  the  Redemption  of  Israel, — 
the  grace  of  God  may  be  turned  into  uncompunc- 
tious,  nay — most  horrible! — even   into   princi- 
pled lasciviousness.     But  this  is  not  the  whole ; 
for  if  the  work  be  all  of  God's  doing  (and  in  re- 
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generatiojij  properly  so  called,  it  certainly  i$\ 
then  it  will  follow,  that  whoever  ar£  improved  in 
their  dispositions,  are  the  elect  of  God ;  whoever 
remain  in  their  vices  are  the  reprobate;  both 
being  so,  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  arbitrary 
will  of  God.  He,  the  sole  worker,  and  who  might 
have  ordered  both  cases  otherwise,  must  have  un- 
alterably chosen  the  one,  and  unalterably  rejected 
the  other.  And  further,  if  God,  after  declaring 
that  no  man  can  go  to  heaven  without  regene- 
ration, thus  pleases  to  regenerate  some  and  not 
others,  the  happy  few  must  be  his  chosen  vessels, 
regenerated  for  some  purpose ;  and  therefore,  not 
by  any  subsequent  lapse  or  contingency,  to  be  cast 
away.  Here  tiien,  as  the  result  of  this  one  prin- 
ciple, we  have  a  passive  change  of  heart,  irre- 
spective election,  and  indefectible  grace ;  nor  is 
there  any  one  of  the  five  points,  that  will  not  lo- 
gically follow  from  such  premises. 

Men  have  been  led  astray  in  their  judgments 
on  this  subject,  by  dwelling  on  the  cases  of  several 
of  the  first  disciples,  the  Ethiopian,  the  Jailor, 
Cornelius,  and  others ;  whose  baptism  and  moral 
conversion  have  taken  place  at  the  same  instant  of 
time.  Hence  they  have  reasoned,  that  to  make 
regeneration  complete — something  superadded  to 
baptism — the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon 
adults,  is  necessary.  But  it  is  much  dishonouring 
a  sacrament  ordained  by  Christ,  to  call  water  only 
a  preliminary  sprinkling,  without  any  co-existent 
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efficacy ;  a  sign  of  something  efficacious  in  futu- 
nty^  which  may  or  may  not  follow.     Does  our 
Catechism  support  this  hypothesis  ?     No:  it  terms 
baptism  an  outward  sign  of  an  inward  grace; 
and  m  speaking  of  that  inward  grace,  it  terms  it 
t  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteous- 
ness.    In  speaking,  indeed,  of  the  duties  required 
of  persons   to  be  baptized,    it  does   refer  these 
duties,  repentance  and  faith,  to  their  coming  to 
age — the  age  of  renewal.     But  it  says  nothing  of 
Ais  kind,  respecting  the  death  unto  sin,  and  the 
new  birth  unto  righteousness ;  it  not  even  hints  at 
the  inability  of  infants,  by  reason  of  their  tender 
age,  to  be  susceptible  of  these.     They  are,  there- 
fere,  contemporaneous  with  the  baptismal  affusion ; 
but  in  the  Scriptural  cases,  where  adults  were  con- 
^nerted  and  baptised,  the  parties  were  regenerated 
and  renewed  simultaneously;  that  is,  the  whole 
sacrament  of  baptism,  the  passive  change,  toge» 
ther  with  renovation,  the  active  change  (things 
onially  separated  ii^  their  periods,)  were  then  coin- 
cident.    It  may  be  added,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Scripture  to  sanction  the  idea,  that  the  baptismal 
sprinkling  leaves  the  sacrament  incomplete. 

But,  however  clear  all  this  may  be,  the  pro- 
fession of  certain  doctrines  requires  its  being 
-evaded.  For  if  the  inward  grace  accompanies 
the  outward  sign,  either  there  would  be  two  new 
iMhg,  which  is  as  absurd  as  two  natural  ones ;  or, 
if  there  were  but  one,  it  must  be  that  of  baptism, 
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and  there  could  be  no  regeneration,  or  passive 
change,  afterwards.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefoi^ 
that  they  who  wish  to  make  the  moral  renovation 
a  passive  one,  should,  by  a  juggle,  to  suit  their 
purpose,  change  the  season  and  the  meaning  of 
regeneration :  the  only  wonder  is,  how  they  can 
still  have  the  eflfrontery  to  style  themselves  modC" 
rate  Calvinists.  The  epithet  is  inapplicable,  and 
the  deception  is  transparent. 

XII.  If  we  next  advert  to  the  general  practice 
of  the  Evangelicals,  with  regard  to  the  other  sa- 
crament, we  shall  be  still  more  fully  convinced, 
that  this  conciliatory  epithet,  moderate,  is  a  falla- 
cious misnomer  in  their  Calvinism. 

To  a  superficial  observer,  it  would  appear 
inexplicable,  that  the  Evangelical  clergy,  so  strict, 
so  austere,  so  punctilious  in  externals,  so  un- 
sparing to  the  slighter  indecorums  of  their  bre- 
thren, should  generally,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
deliberately  and  systematically,  administer  the 
holy  communion,  in  a  manner  the  most  slovenly, 
the  most  disrespectful,  the  most  indecent  that  can 
be  conceived ;  by  delivering  the  blessed  emblems 
to  a  whole  table  at  a  time,  and  then  (let  the  seem- 
ing irreverence  be  pardoned  in  the  sincere  zeal,) 
giving  one  word  of  command  to  each  subdi- 
vision. 

And  this,  while  the  orthodox  clergy,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  conners  of  a  written  sermon, 
those  disgraces  to  their  profession,  those  scrawlers 
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of  bOlets,  those  men  of  lisp  and  flirtation  (uid 
we  are  far  from  defending  those  of  them  who  are 
really  so),  would  sooner  drop  down  dead,  through 
exhaustion  and  fatigue,  than  vitiate  that  blessed 
ordinance,  mutilate  the  spirit  of  the  Liturgy, 
classify  an  effect  which  acquires  strength  by  being 
particularly  distributed  and  personally  addressed, 
and  scandalously  abridge  the  holiest  of  all  cere- 
monies. 

Here,  too,  we  discern  the  cloven  foot;  for  this 
sacrament  too  is  a  means  of  grace;  and  as  there 
is  no  final  defection  from  grace  when  once  given, 
according  to  the  Genevan  hypothesis,  it  would 
follow,  as  the  consequence  of  these  joint  propo- 
sitions, that  all  communicants  must  ultimately  be 
saved.  Some  means  must  be  devised,  therefore, 
of  getting  rid  of  this  nonsensical  conclusion ;  and 
Ae  fetch  of  separating  the  sign  from  the  thing 
signified  is  repeated.  Administer  the  pommunion 
to  several  at  a  time,  and  the  accompanying  bene- 
diction will  apply  to  the  elect  only — to  those  on 
whom  the  grace  falls;  but  it  will  not  be  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  reprobate,  to  whom,  as  the 
grace  cannot  fall  on  them,  the  benediction  ought 
not  to  be  addressed.  It  is  mere  trifling  with  our 
understandings  to  point  to  the  example  of  the 
bishops,  who  dispense  confirmation  to  a  dozen  at 
a  time.  Confirmation  is  not  a  sacrament;  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  is  performed  severally;  the 
rubric  leaver  a  latitude  as  to  the  words ;  and  the 

vo  L.  IV.  I 
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multitudesi  the  prolonged  time,  the  infirmities  of 
age,  are  all,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  taken  into  the 
account. 

XIII.  But  other  marks  distinguish  the  Evan- 
gelical body,  besides  this  smooth-tongued  and 
concealed  Calvinism ;  this  serpent  lurking  among 
flowers.  The  leading  one  was  pointed  out  and 
exposed  by  Archdeacon  Daubeny ;  namely,  low 
views  respecting  church  government  The  Evan- 
gelicals admit,  for  they  cannot  deny,  that  Episco- 
pal discipline  pleads  the  long  prescription  of  1 500 
years ;  and  they  still  are  willing  to  extol  it,  on  the 
score  of  expedience ;  but  they  will  not  allow  it  to 
be  of  Apostolic  institution,  they  deny  it  to  be 
jure  Divino.  When  they  speak  favourably  of  their 
Church,  and  signify  their  attachment  to  it,  *  it  is 
still  and  always  with  a  reservation, — they  mean 
their  own  party.  They  pretend,  that  it  is  only  by 
an  extension  of  their  principles  and  deportment, 
that  the  Church  can  be  saved.  Doctrine  is  every 
thing  with  them ;  and  the  Gospel^  as  they  call  it, 
is  the  test  of  the  Church  (though  they  cannot  sa- 
tisfactorily explain  what  Gospel-preaching  means); 
— ^the  commission  to  teach  is  nothing.  Their 
biases  lead  them  to  shake  hands  with  the  dissenters, 
and  this  they  term  liberality,  moderation,  charity ; 
but  we  find  very  little  of  these  good  qualities, 
when  they  are  speaking  of  bishops  and  deans. 
Too  apt  they  are  to  listen  with  patience,  and  with- 
out  defence,  to  the  uncandid,  and  mt  liberal  de* 
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traotioD,  which  miiuBters  of  their  own  body, 
zealous  and  respectable,  sustain  from  their  dis- 
senting brethren.  They  themselves  but  too  often 
swell  this  chorus ;  and,  as  if  the  Church  were  not 
sofficiently  endangered  by  the  hostilities  of  dis- 
senterSy  as  if  it  were  not  the  duty  of  all  its  sons  to 
cover^  like  Shem  and  Japheth,  their  parent's  in- 
firmity with  a  garment,  they  are  continually  de- 
preciatii^  the  orthodox  ministers  of  their  own  es- 
tablishment, and  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  a 
Yulgar  proverb)  crying  sky  blue  milk  and  stale 
fish. 

On  the  subject  of  the  true  church  we  have  al- 
ready expatiated  at  large,  in  the  foregoing  parts  of 
oar  work.     At  present,  therefore,  we  content  our- 
selves by  observing,  that  the  drift  of  the  Evange- 
licals in  these  unbecoming  concessions,  is  mani- 
fesdy,  at  least,  to  compliment  the  dissenters ;  to 
invest  them  with  the  titles  of  Reverend,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge their  sacerdotal  character;  and  that 
the  TENDENCY  of  such  misplaced  liberality  is  to 
degrade  the   dignity  and   to    destroy   the   pre- 
eminence of  the  Church;  to  elevate  the  sectarists 
to  a  consequence  they  never  ought  to  possess ;  to 
ab<dish  all  the  boundaries  and  differences  between 
die  one  and  the  other;  and  thus  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  triumph  of  irregularity,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

XIV.  All  thidTis  confirmed  by  the  close  alli- 
ance, the  elective  attraction,  tlie  hand-and-glove 
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partnership,     observed   to  subsist    between  the* 
Church  Evangelicals  and  the  sectarists.     See  them 
mounted  together  upon  the  stage  of  the  Bible  So-- 
ciety,  soothing  each  other  with  reciprocal  pane* 
gyrics.    See  the  Reverend  Mr.  Parsons  introducing 
the    Reverend  Doctor  Chapell  (though  without 
telling  how  be  became  either  Reverend  or  Doctor) ; ' 
see  the  bows,  and  nods,  and  wreathed  smiles ;  and 
now  the  Reverend  Dr.  Chapell,   so  handsomely 
introduced,  begins  with  a  speech,  and  ends  with  a 
sermon  and  a  prayer.     By  whom  is  the  Prayer 
Book  and  Homily  Society  supported?     By  men, 
who,  finding  that  the  Prayer  Book  was  given  as  a 
comment  on  the  Bible,  would  have  another  com*- 
ment  on  the  Prayer  Book  itself,  that  should  more 
nearly  approximate  to  their  views.     This  too  is  a 
point  of  contact  and  intermixture  between   the^ 
Church-methodists    and  the  ex-methodists;    die 
former  of  whom,  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  their 
dalliance,  are  not  slow  in  making  the  gratuitous 
admission,  that  Episcopacy  can  only  boast  the 
claim  of  expedience ;  as  was  done  by  the  Rev.  - 
D.  W.  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jerram,  in  two  sermons, 
which  received,  from  the  society,  unanimous  and* 
unqualified  thanks;   followed,    agreeably  to  the* 
principles  advanced,  by  an  Apostolical  benediction' 
from  Admiral  Lord  Gambien  '  Vicentius  Lirinen-  '- 
sis,  who   flourished  in   the  fifth  century,  spake 
concerning    Episcopacy,    "  Quod  semper,  quod 
ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditur,  est  jure  di- 
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vino*."  The  jus  divinum^  at  that  time,  was 
not  called  in  question.  To  concede  this  point, 
to  oppose  early  and  universal  belief,  remained 
for  the  modem  Evangelicals,  and  the  moderate 
Cahrinists. 

Trace  now  the  strength  of  these  same  affi- 
nities, in  the  history  and  constitution  Of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  Here,  too,  we  find 
what  is  meant  by  the  Church ;  the  officers  being 
Lords  Gambier,  Teignmouth,  and  Calthorpe,  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  (Ryder),  Sir  T.  Baring, 
Messrs.  Wilberforce,  Grant,  Hoare,  Macauley, 
ThiHuton,  the  Reverends  J.  Pratt,  and  E.  Bicker- 
steth,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  staff  of  Evange- 
lim.  The  annual  sermon  is,  by  the  rules,  preached 
in  the  Church,  and  by  a  Church  minister;  but  it 
is  always  delivered  in  a  semi-schismatical  church, 
and  always  by  a  minister  of  the  fraternity.  Of 
this,  more  hereafter. 

.XV.  But  in  all  the  Evangelical  chapels  there 
is  a  multiplication  of  charity  sermons,  on  subjects 
foreign  to  the  customary  routine  of  Church  sub- 
jects, imd  having  some  relationship  to  sectarism. 
They  are  for  Christianity  in  Scotland,  Irish  Bibles, 
Colonial  Emancipation,  Prison  Discipline,  Truss 
Societies,  Small  Debts,  and  other  generalizing 
themes.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  these  sermons 
sre  often  preached  on  days  set  apart  for  the  solemn 

^  Commomtorium.    Motheim,  t.  ii, 
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festivals  of  our  CSiurch;  as  if  deliberately  to*  cast 
a  islight  on  any  thing  that  is  regular  or  constituted. 

XVI.  Further,  in  these  churches  there  is  as 
much  irregularity  and  approximation  to  dissenting 
worship,  as  an  observance  of  the  Liturgy  will 
admit  Enthusiastic  hymns  are  substituted  for  the 
Psalms  of  David ;  and  a  long  prayer  precedes  the 
sermon>  seeming  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  whole 
Liturgy,  and  to  say,  "  Now  that  the  task-work  is 
well  done  and  over,  see  and  admire  how  much 
better  /  can  pray ;  now  we  have  escaped  from  the 
trammels,  let  us  have  a  flourish :  now  we  are  be- 
ginning to  pray,  and  to  do  things  in  earnest.'' 
And  this  human  composition  of  the  moment,  ut- 
tered with  much  solemnity,  is  straitway  followed 
by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  gabbled  over,  for  the  most 
part,  with  as  much  indifference. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  Evangelical  church- 
men, being  men  of  classical  education,  excel, 
generally  speaking,  their  dissenting  comrades,  in 
the  taste  and  refinement  with  which  the  table 
spread  in  the  wilderness  is  furnished,  lliere  is 
less  of  disgusting  vulgarity  in  their  manner.  The 
Christian  Observer  and  the  Christian  Guardian  are 
far  more  respectable  productions  than  the  Mis- 
sionary Register,  or  the  Evangelical  Magazine; 
but  there  is  very  little  difference  in  either  doctrine 
or  tendency,  in  the  teaching  of  these  kindred 
bodies. 

XVII.  An    extraordinary   zeal    for  the  con- 
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venioB  of  the  heathen,  but  in  any  other  way  than 
diroiigh  the  Bartlett's  Buildings  Society;  austere 
nmnaerSj  spiritual  pride,  averseness  from  the  most 
moderate  use  of  amusements ;  a  harping  upon  one 
only  subject,  that  of  religion,  in  common  conversa- 
tion ;  together  with  a  technical  gospel  phraseology, 
sermon^hunting, — and  frequenting  churches  or 
chapels,  where  the  preaching  is  extemporaneous, 
or  violently  awakening,  or  exclusively  doctrinal ; 
— these  features  complete  the  portrait  of  the 
Church  Evangelicals. 

XVIII.  Now,  as  a  contrast  to  this  portrait, 
the  orthodox  churchmen  believe,  that  such  secta* 
rian  affinities  open  a  door  for  dissenters  to  rush  in^ 
and  to  overwhelm  the  establishment*.  They 
think  that  a  liberality  is  exercised  towards  a  body, 
who  are  far  from  returning  it  in  kind ;  and  who 
chuckle  in  their  sleeves  to  behold  their  own  game 
played,  with  so  blind  an  opinion  of  self-preserva- 
tion. They  think,  that  the  Evangelical  church- 
men, with  the  Evangelical  dissenters,  form  the 
true  descendants  and  representatives  of  the  old 
puritans ;  and  Dean  Kenney  has  recently  (1819) 
published  a  book,  evincing  the   principles   and 

*  '*  If  I  were  a  Bishop,"  said  a  wise  Evangelical  minister  6t 
St.  Mary  Axe,  <'  as  soon  as  an  able  dissenter  appeared,  I 
would  coax  him  over,  and  make  him  Episcopal ;  I  would  make 
them  all  Episcopal."  A  precious  way,  truly,  of  thinniiy  thdr 
ranks ;  but  what  would  the  Church  of  England  soon  becon^^ 
when  recruited  from  this  new  university  ? 
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practice  of  both, to  be  similar;  and  inferringt  that 
unless  the  modem  puritans  be  strictly  watched, 
they  will  move  forward  to  a  catastrophe  similar  to 
that  effected  by  their  predecessors. 

XIX.  But  though  this  may  probably  be  the 
gloomy  prediction  of  a  mind  fraught  with  over- 
apprehensive  zeal,  and  though  no  such  issue  be 
contemplated,  it  oannot  fail  to  grieve  all  sober 
minds,  that  one  extreme  should  produce  another, 
not  less  culpable  and  pernicious.  There  is  an 
order  of  ministers,  prone  to  imreasonable  indul- 
gence, secularized  in  their  habits,  gay  and  frivo- 
lous in  conversation  and  deportment,  confining 
their  instructions  to  the  preceptive  parts  of  the 
Gospel,  and  omitting  to  build  on  the  only  solid 
foundation,  faith,  Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief 
comer-stone ;  who  justify  this  remissness  by  their 
abhorrence  of  Methodism  and  cant.  And  among 
certain  of  the  people,  too,  there  is  a  vulgarity  of 
licentioysness,  which,  pronouncing  all  Methodism 
to  be  hypocrisy,  recedes  from  it  into  entire  irreli- 
gion ;  braves  it  out  in  swearing,  drinking,  dicing, 
chambering,  and  wantonness,  accompanied  with 
Church  conformity  and  a  sprinkling  of  alms- 
giving, as  the  liberty  of  the  Church  contrasted 
with  the  narrow-mindedness  of  dissent  Thus  the 
cause  of  correct  religion,  serious  but  not  morose, 
zealous  but  tempered  by  moderation,  suffers  be- 
twixt the  extremes  of  fanaticism  and  lukewarm- 
ness.     And  whatever  may  be  the  sincerity  of  dis- 
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cipfefl  s^led  Evangelical,  their  excessive  aus* 
terity  ought,  in  some  measure,  to  relax,  on  finding 
that  it  occasions,  and  furnishes  an  apology  for, 
resilience  into  the  strong  contrast  of  levity  and  ir- 
reUgioD.  iiJBetween  these  there  is  a  prismatic  green 
of  temperate  pie^  ||  cheerful  but  not  giddy,  strict 
but  not  austere,  dependant  on  God,  yet  conscien- 
tiously active ;  which  uniting  '^  the  spirit  with  the 
understanding,  and  making  its  moderation  known 
unto  all  men,"  affords  the  surest  pledge  of  its  per- 
manence, and  the  clearest  proof  of  its  value.  In 
the  revulsion  of  opposite  feelings,  this  safe  and 
precious  mean  is  rejected ;  the  profane  justifying 
themselves  by  their  ridicule  of  the  enthusiastic^ 
and  the  enthusiastic  by  their  horror  towards  the 
pro£ane. 

XX.  Another  evil  consequence  of  this  internal 
schism  is  the  opinionativeness  and  presumption  it 
introduces  into  young  minds;  the  disorder  and 
cmitention  it  substitutes  for  harmony  in  families ; 
the  preponderance  it  gives  to  the  choice  of  a 
{preacher,  a  matter  comparatively  indifferent,  over 
a  momentous  duty,  that  of  filial  obedience ;  and 
the  gloom,  the  uncharitableness,  the  censoriou»- 
nessy  which  it  substitutes  for  the  natural  cheerful- 
ness, generosity,  and  kindness  of  genuine  piety. 

Enthusiasm  considers  not  times  or  circum- 
stances. It  separates  passages  from  their  context, 
and  applies  texts  to  times  of  peace,  which  poiat 
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only  to  times  of  persecution.  A  strained  inter- 
pretation of  our  Saviour's  having  come  to  send  a 
sword  upon  the  earth,  and  of  the  command  that 
we  shbuld .  not  be  unequally  yoked  with  unbe- 
lievers, imparts  an  air  of  duty  to  the  bold  self- 
sufficiency  of  Misses  in  their  teens,  who  ramble 
from  their  parish  church  and  their  parental  pews, 
in  quest  of  gospel  preaching ;  and  decide  upon 
subjects  where  they  are  incompetent  to  judge; 
while  it  invests  with  a  semblance  of  minor  martyr- 
dom, those  domestic  uneasinesses  which  must  in- 
fallibly result  from  the  division  of  a  house  against 
itself. 

An  enlarged  view  of  Scripture,  which  some- 
times lays  down  an  extreme  maxim,  and  soon- 
qualifies  it  by  a  contrary  maxim,  is  the  best  cor- 
rective of  this  error.  If  enthusiasm  views  the 
text,  ^  Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye 
separate."  (2  Cor.  vi.  1 7),  as  a  command  to  herd 
exclusively  with  the  religious ;  the  sober  Christian 
remembers,  that  it  is  his  destination,  "  not  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  world,  but  to  be  delivered  from 
the  evil."  If  enthusiasm  converts  the  passage 
about  leaving  father  and  mother  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven's  sake,  into  an  excuse,  or  even  a  man* 
date,  for  departing  from  the  religion  of  our  pa- 
rents, and  disturbing  the  harmony  of  a  house- 
hold ;  sober  Christianity  looks  up  to  God,  as  the 
God  who  maketh  people  to  be  of  one  mind  in  a 
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fitnily,  and  iqpeaks  of  the  unbelieving  husband 
sared  by  the  believing  wife  *. 

*  Of  the  evfls  resulting  from  ETangelical  di8oordance« 
TV10U8  mdancholy  examples  might  be  recorded;  but  as  I 
wish  not  to  write  libels,  or  to  dip  my  pen  in  the  poison  of 
dandery    I  content   myself  with   mentioning  fiurts  but  not 


Tlie  eldest  daughter  of  a  gentleniany  who  had  a  countiy 

house  in  Kent,  became  a  convert  to  Evangelical  principles ; 

and,  unknown  to  her  father,  converted  her  sisters.    Sometime 

afterwards,  the  steward  of  an  assembly  in  the  neighbourhood, 

demanding  their  annual  subscription,  was  acquainted  by  this 

youi^  lady,  without  any  consultation  with  her  parent,  that 

their  names  were  in  future  to  be  withdrawn.     On  her  father's 

remoiistrating  against  this  instance  of  assumption,  the  young 

convert  deserted  her  home,  and  cast  herself  under  the  shelter 

of  an  Evangelical  clergyman,  of  considerable  eminence  in 

London.     From  him,  she  was  soon  transferred  to  one  layman 

of  die  persuasion,  and  then  to  another ;  till  all  being  heartily 

tired  of  the  runaway,  the  propriety  of  effecting  a  reconciliation 

at  lei^th  suggested  itself.    To  this  end,  a  gentleman  high  in 

the  law  (and  who  is  the  writer's  authority  for  the  &ct)  was  ap- 

pomted  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady's  father ;  and  in  the 

coarse  of  conversation,  the  Evangelical  divine  declared  it  to 

be  his  sincere  opinion,  that  the  fair  fugitive  had  acted  wkh 

itrict  propriety,  and  had  set  an  example  to  be  followed  by 

every  other  young  person,  under  the  like  circumstances. — It 

aeems,  it  is  better,  then,  according  to  this  purified  code,  to  be 

guilty  of  an  act  of  positive  undutifulness,  than  to  partake  of 

a  recreation,  which  many  of  the  best  have  deemed  harmless  ; 

or  rather,  to  join  one's  flEunily  in  attendance  on  a  public  meet* 

ing,  for  there  was  no  obligation,  in  the  case  before  us,  to  dance» 

If  this  be  not  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel ;  if 

^be  not  rank  fanaticism,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  is. 
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But  fiyangelism  seems  to  chill  all  the  fine  and 
native  sensibilities ;  to  alienate  the  heart  from  all 

A  motlier,  on  her  death-bed,  sent  for  one  of  the  St.  Pan- 
eras  fAergjf  Ant  die  purpose  of  receiving  ghostly  counsel ;  but 
represented  herself  as  deterred  fit>m  participating  in  the  sacra- 
menty  by  the  remonstrances  of  her  daughter,  one  of  the  Evan- 
gelical converts.  The  spiritual  pastor,  afler  some  esqplanadon, 
promised  to  return  in  a  few  days ;  but  the  adviser,  in  the  mean 
tfane,  obtained  her  sick  parent's  ear,  and  the  doubts  remained 
nndispelled.  In  short,  nine  visits  were  paid,  but  all  of  them 
in  vain ;  and  the  poor  lady  died,  dq>rived  by  her  imnatural 
child,  to  the  last,  of  that  celestial  consolation. 

A  friend  of  the  writer's,  a  man  of  excellent  disposition,  was 
given  to  domestic  habits,  and  took  much  delight  in  an  evaiixig 
rubber  round  his  own  hearth ;  but,  unhappily,  some  of  his 
nieces,  though  very  amiable  persons,  became  regenerated  widi 
the  Evangelical  spirit ;  and  not  only,  through  a  mistaken  ex- 
cess in  religion,  refused  to  form  his  party,  but  obtruded  their 
attempts  at  conversion,  and  dissertations  on  sacred  themes,  on 
his  hours  of  innocent  relaxation ;  so  as,  at  length,  to  drive  him 
forth  to  a  house  of  play,  where  most  of  his  hours  are  now,  or 
were  lately,  passed. 

A  roaring  fox-hunter,  who  had  commenced  ultra-religion- 
ist, observed  a  little  giri  in  a  drawing-room,  caressing  and 
dfffm^lifig  her  doll.  '*  Do  you  love  youi-  doll,"  said  he  ?  ^'  Yes* 
▼cry  much."  "  Do  you  ever  dress  your  doll  on  Suhday  ?" 
**  Sometimes :  I  often  think  my  doll  speaks  to  me."  *^  Wrong 
-»very  wrong ;  instead  of  a  doll,  do  you  know,  you  are  making 
her  an  ip-dol ;  and  some  years  hence,  however  cruel  it  may 
seem  at  present,  you  will  thank  me  for  what  I  am  going  to  do." 
At  these  words,  he  seized  the  unfortunate  Marionette,  and 
tossed  it  into  the  street,  while  the  child  was  forcibly  held  by 
him  at  the  window,  until  a  carriage  drove  over  her  pla3rthing. 
This  Iconoclast  has  since  returned  to  his  hounds,  and  to  some- 
thing worse  than  his  hounds. 
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the  tender  domestic  relations,  and  to  burst  tiie 
cords  of  tiie  earliest  and  the  strongest  friendships  t 
substituting  for  the  whole,  a  cold,  stiff,  repulsive, 
unamiable  deportment;  a  character  self-sufficient, 
supercilious,  mofbse,  censorious;  infusing  any' 
tiling  but  Christian  love  into  the  intercourse  and 
courtesies  of  life.  That,  indisputably,  cannot  be 
a  right  religion,  by  which  the  heart,  the  seat  of 
the  affections,  is  not  made  more  feeling. 

How  two  chief  friends,  the  one  accepted  and 
the  other  rqected,  in  futurity,  will  endure  the  se- 
paration, is  a  question  to  be  left  witii  a  benevo- 
lent God;  nor  ought  men  to  penetrate  where 
angels  would  fear  to  tread.  We  may  be  sure  that 
a  way  will  be  found  to  solve  the  difficulty ;  and 
although  tiiat  difficulty  may  well  caution  the  ser- 
vants of  God  against  forming  connections  with 
tiie  vicious,  it  should  not  hastily  rend  the  ties  of 
consanguinity,  or  be  held  to  justify  a  violation  of 
tile  great  first  laws  of  filial  and  conjugal  duty  and 
affection.  I  would  not,  therefore,  for  worlds  be 
tiie  author  of  the  following  passage ;  I  would  not 
choose  the  religion  of  any  who  could  approve 
of  it 

"  No  pity  shall  then  be  shown  to  them  from 
their  nearest  relations.  The  godly  wife  shall  ap- 
plaud the  justice  of  the  Judge,  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  her  ungodly  husband ;  the  godly  husband 
shall  say  Amen,  to  the  damnation  of  her  who  lay 
in  his  bosom ;  the  godly  parents  shall  say  Halle- 
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lujah !  at  the  passing  of  the  sentence  against  their 
ungodly  child;  and  the  godly  child  shall  from  his 
heart  approve  the  damnation  of  his  wicked  parents, 
the  father  who  begat  him,  and  the  mother  who 
bore  him  *." 

Reader !  does  not  the  blood  creep  cold  within 
thy  veins,  at  the  recital  of  so  horrible  an  antici- 
pation? Choose,  then,  if  thou  wilt,  a  mode  of 
religion,  which  renders  imperative  a  loosening  of 
the  ties  of  nature;  the  premises  to  this  dismal 
conclusion.  A's  for  mCj  I  will  teach  my  flock  to 
remember  the  old  commandment,  ^^  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother  f  and  whenever  I  find  a 
spirit  disquieted  with  a  difficulty,  I  will  superadd 
the  counsel,  ^'  Hope  thou  in  God;  for  thou  shalt 
yet  praise  him,  who  is  the  health  of  thy  counte- 
nance and  thy  God." 

The  Evangelical  clergy  exercise  an  authority, 
and  command  a  reverence  among  their  people, 
almost  unparalleled  even  in  Popish  countries ;  and 
as  power,  as  well  as  adulation,  corrupts  the  best 
dispositions,  they  are  not  always  proof  against 
^ese  seductive  influences.  A  celebrated  preacher, 
it  is  said,  has  suffered  himself,  most  scandalously, 
to  be  pourtrayed,  on  a  stained  glass  window,  under 
the  aspect  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world :  Was  not 
the  eccentric  Romeo  Coates  a  publican  to  this 
Pharisee,  when  he  sat  for  his  picture,  to  decorate 

*  Boetoo's  Foarfold  State,  iv.  Head  4,  §  9. 
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his  Family   Bible,    in  the  character  of  Judas 
bcariot? 

Yet  this  dariag  liberty  with  the  most  sacred 
Barnes,    was  surpassed  by  another   Evangelical 
churchman,  sejcretary  to  the  Parent  Bible  Society, 
who,   in  panegyrizing  a  speaker,  ^'  sympathized 
with  those  enraptured  heathens  who,  when  they 
heard  the  words  of  truth  from  the  lips  of  inspira- 
tion, exclaimed,  ^  the  gods  are  come  down  to  us 
in  the  likeness  of  men ;'  to  him,  however,  the  state- 
ment was  inverted :  the  speaker  seemed  to  have 
wrapped  himself  in  the  skirts  of  that  garment  with 
which  the  Father  of  light  is  covered ;  and  of  a 
character  thus  appearing  to  reflect  a  lustre  bor- 
rowed from  the   Divinity  itself,  hCj  the  Rev.  J« 
Owen,  could  exclaim,  ^  men  are  come  among  us 
in  the  likeness  of  God  *.' " — Vossius  thought  that 
Saint-worship  arose  from    the   apostrophes  and 
prosopopoeias  introduced  in  funeral  orations ;  but 
this  Secretary  deified  the  living. 

"  That  ye  all  may  be  one,"  was  one  of  the 
most  benevolent  aspirations  breathed  by  the  bene- 
volent Author  of  Christianity.  ^^  On  earth  peace," 
was  the  glad  tidings  at  his  birth ;  and  ^^  Peace  I 
leave  with  you,"  was  his  valedictory  bequest 
Bat  wherever  there  are  religious  differences  in  a 
&mily,  it  is  idle  to  expect  either  this  unity,  or  this 
peace.     When  the  father  is  a  Socinian,  the  mother 

*  Dean  Kerry's  book. 
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a  church-woman,  and  the  daughter  swallows  a 
hasty  breakfast,  and  packs  oflf  to  Percy,  the  Ta- 
bernacle) or  Doughty  Street,  what  sort  of  season- 
ing can  we  expect  the  dinner  to  have ;  whether  it 
be  of  herbs,  or  a  stalled  ox?  Let  cheerful  piety 
study  an  elegant  accomplishment,  or  pluck  the 
most  innocent  flower  of  life,  moroseness  will  re- 
buke the  unhallowed  enjoyment,  and  ruffle  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  bosom,  whose'  tranquilli^ 
reflected  heaven.  Let  religion  be  mentioned,  and 
let  the  several  parties  be  in  earnest,  and  how 
sadly  will  they  realize  our  Saviour's  prediction : 
"  I  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword.*' 
How  precious  a  substratum  is  all  this  for  family 
devotion.  David  could  compare  brethren  dwelling 
together  in  unity,  to  the  oil  that  flowed  down 
Aaron's  beard ;  but  for  a  family  so  constituted,  oil 
is  too  demulcent  an  emblem.  Like  Ruth,  they 
would  rather  steep  their  morsel  in  vinegar.  And 
where,  for  them,  would  be  the  blessings  of  reli- 
gion.^ Where  would  be  charity,"  the  very  bond 
of  peace?  Their  obedience  would  be  rebellion, — 
their  agreement,  difference, — their  brotherly-kind- 
ness, contention, — their  home  any  thing  but  a 
heaven. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

R£I6N  OF  GEORGE  III.  FROM  I80O  TO  181O. 


I.  Infidelity  generated  in  England  by  the  French  Revo' 
Arfiofi. — II.  Tom  Paine. — III.  Mary  WoUtonecraft 
(md  WilKam  Godwin. — IV.  Fysche  Palmer. — V.  Gil- 
bert Wii*e/fc«w— VI.  Defenders  of  Truth:  Bishop 
Watson;  Remarks  on  his  Apologies,  Plan  for  equaU 
izing  Benefices,  Notions  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  Ar- 
ticles.— ^VII.  Arthur  Young,  -Sir  Thomas  Bernard^ 
Hannah  More,  William  Gilpin,  Jones  of  Nayland. 
— VIII.  Biblical  Researches:  Kennicott,  Archbishop 
Newcome,  Dr.  Geddes,  Cruden,  Crutwell,  Harmer, 
Burder,  Sir  William  Jones,  Captain  Wilford,  Taylor, 
and  Wells. — IX.  Diocesan  Meetings  of  the  Clergy. — 
X.  Nott,  Lawrence,  Mant ;  Taylor's  "  Why  are  you 
aChurchman^ — XI.  Character  of  religious  periodic 
cd  Works:  British  Critic,  Orthodox  Churchman, 
Christian  Remembrancer,  Christian  Observer,  Edin* 
burgh.  Quarterly  and  British,  Eclectic,  Critical  and 
Monthly  Reviews,  Monthly  Magazine,  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  Evangelical,  Arminian,  Baptist,  Mission^ 
^jrwf. — XII.  Sunday  Newspapers. 

I*  As  the  heaving  of  the  billows  continues  after  a 
storm  is  appeased,  the  effects  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution were  felt  in  this  country,  when  the  danger 

VOL.   IV.  K 
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of  its  contagion  had  passed  away.  The  different 
circumstances  of  France  and  England,  indeed, 
might  have  shown  any  reasonable  mind,  that  the 
extreme  remedies  intended  for  the  one,  were  un- 
suited  to  the  case  of  the  other.  In  politics,  Eng- 
land had  asserted  and  obtained  those  rights  one 
hundred  years  before,  which  France  began  to  claim 
in  1788;  and  in  religion,  while  France  was  blind- 
folded and  borne  down  by  superstition,  England 
enjoyed  a  rational  Protestantism,  and  a  purified 
faith.  Yet  were  there  fanatics  who  perceived  not 
this  difference;  and,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  their  principles  continued  to 
prevail,  we  may  slightly  notice  them,  in  order  to 
introduce  those  honourable  characters,  who  op- 
posed a  barrier  to  the  spreading  mischief  they  had 
occasioned. 

II.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  principal 
productions  of  Thomas  Paine;  but  a  slight  biogra- 
phical sketch  may  more  fully  unfold  his  character. 
Bom  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk,  in  1737,  he  exbi- 
bi^d  early  signs  of  an  extraordinary  mental  depra- 
Yi^tioB.  Twice  dismissed,  on  account  of  fraud, 
from  his  office  in  the  excise,  he  sailed  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1775,  to  seek  a  new  character  in  a  new 
world.  His  malignant  mind,  educated  in  a  free- 
school,  had  sheathed  itself  in  the  armour  of  ta- 
lent ;  and  his  first  publication,  entided  Common 
Seme,  was  an  artfiil  attempt  to  stir  the  passions  of 
the  Amerioans.     It  obtained  for  him  an  ofiice, 
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whence  he  was  expelled  for  dishonesty.     Seem- 
ingly fraught  with  demoniac  possession,  he  re-> 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  passing  over  to  Paris, 
mingled  in  the  fray  of  the  French  Revolution; 
but  soon  revisited  London,  where,  to  inflame  the 
temper  of  the  public  mind,  which,  he  Saw  was 
favourable  to  his  purpose,  he  published,  in  I791 
and  1 792,  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  •.     To  avoid  a  prosecution,  he  again  re- 
tamed  to  Paris,  and  in  1 795  assailed  the  public 
faith,  by  his  Age  of  Reason, — a  work  replete  with 
the  lowest  and  coarsest  blasphemy;  concerning 
which,  it  was  observed  by  Bishop  Watson,  "  that 
though  many  infidel  writers  has  been  more  able, 
many  more  learned,  he  had  surpassed  them  all  in 
daring  impiety."     Though  the  world  be  indebted 
to  this  effusion  of  low  ribaldry,  for  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Erskine's  eloquence,  and  for 
that  masterly    production   the  Apology  for  the 
Bible;  yet,    since   the  poison   has  been  infbsed 
where  the  antidote  will  never  come,  "  it  had  been 
happier,*'  to  use  the  language  of  the  learhed  apo- 
logist, **  that  the  life  of  the  poisoner  had  been 

*  With  the  political  speculations  of  Pamt  we  are  only 
eoBceniecl,  as  they  were  connected  with  the  corruption  of 
moiab.  A  pleflsant  caricature  exhibited  Britannia  wearing 
itoyiy  which  were  laced  tight  by  Paine,  who  was  a  stayr 
maker:  **  O  Tom,  Tom  !*'  she  is  made  to  say  over  her  shoulder, 
"  you  DUiy  m€nd  my  shapes,  but  you  are  ruining  my  con- 

HitXtHOII*  - 
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terminated  before  he  had  completed  his  intention; 
that  the  faith  of  thousands  had  not  been  unsettled, 
consolation  not  taken  from  the  uahappy  virtuous, 
and  fear  from  the  minds  of  the  wicked;  that  reins 
had  not  been  given  to  the  domination  of  every 
passion ;  nor  public  security,  and  private  happi- 
ness, been  endangered  by  corrupted  morals." 

Paine  returned  to  America,  where  he  span 
out  a  wretched  life,  and  died  a  confirmed  dram- 
drinker,  and  an  unreclaimed  free-thinker.  Being 
pressed,  on  his  death-bed,  to  declare  what  he 
thought  of  Christ,  "  mention  not  that  name  to  me," 
replied  he,  in  an  equivocal  answer,  which  might 
be  consistence,  but  perhaps  was  alarm.  His  bones 
were  disinterred  by  William  Cobbett,  who  Brought 
these  precious  relics  back  to  England.  His  works 
have  been  likewise  restored  from  the  grave  by 
Carlile,  who  has  paid  rather  dearer  for  his  lite- 
rary Goulism. 

in.  But,  though  the  circulation  of  such  mis- 
chiefs be  sufficiently  atrocious  in  a  man,  the  in- 
fidelity of  a  woman  is  frightful.  "  A  woman  with 
a  beard,"  says  Lavater,  "  is  not  a  greater  monster, 
than  a  woman  without  religion."  At  a  time  when 
licentious  thought  was  deemed  a  proof  of  su- 
perior intellect,  it  is  not  surprising  that  several 
females,  ambitious  of  distinction,  should  quit  the 
paths  of  order  and  sober-mindedness,  to  strike 
into  the  eccentricities  of  the  new  school.  The 
Goriph6e  of  these  female  philosophers  was  Mar^ 
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WbUtmiecraft.  Self-willed  from  her  earliest  years, 
she  spurned  at  parental  authority,  and  shook  off 
the  trammels  of  custom.  Her  remarks  on  educa- 
tion were  sensible;  but  in  leaving  out  the  inherent 
depravity  of  man,  she  ascribed  too  much  to  mind, 
and  speculated  widely  on  human  perfectibility. 
In  her  vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman,  pub- 
lisbed  in  1792,  her  infidel  principles  fully  ap- 
peared. She  affirmed,  that  an  angelic  messenger 
sbould  not  convince  her  of  the  fall  of  man.  Mar- 
riage she  considered  as  an  indelicate  rite,  deserving 
to  be  abolished  in  a  more  refined  state  of  society ; 
and,  acting  up  to  this  principle,  was  protected  by 
Mr.  Imlay,  an  American;  the  rights  of  man  and 
the  rights  of  woman,  however,  not  blending  har- 
moniously, she  separated  from  this  gentleman  to 
become  the  paramour  of  Mr.  Godwin;  but  finding 
respectable  society  to  be  not  yet  ripe  for  the 
sanctioning  of  such  connections,  she  consented  to 
the  marriage  ceremony,  and  died  in  child-birth  in 
the  year  1 797.  No  better  character  can  be  given 
of  this  lady's  manners,  than  was  contained  in  the 
few  words  once  uttered  to  the  author  by  another 
female,  not  inferior  in  talent,  and  more  correct  in 
principle :  "  she  fascinated  me  when  in  company 
with  her,  and  horrified  me  upon  recollection.** 
She  is  buried  in  St.  Pancras  churchyard,  and  her 
brace  of  daughters.  Miss  Imlay  and  Miss  God- 
win, hav6,  it  is  said,  not  swerved  from  their 
loother's  principles.     ^'  Frankenstein,"  an  able 
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but  insidious  production  of  the  Byron  and 
Shelley  school^  is  the  reputed  work  of  the  latter. 

William  Godwin  wrote  a  heavy  book,  in  which 
he  expatiated  on  the  morality  of  ingratitude,  of 
breaking  promises,  and  of  merging  the  filial  and 
paternal  duties  in  philanthropy.  He  was  styled 
by  the  Antijacobin,  in  allusion  to  its  sale,  ^'  Grod* 
win,  whose  trust  is,  To  part  with  his  work  on  Po- 
litical Justice."  He  has  since  written  several  mas- 
terly novels,  the  best  of  which  is  St.  Leon ;  and 
is  now  engaged  in  a  History  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

IV.  Thomas  Fysche  Palmer^  having  been 
educated  at  Cambridge,  served  the  cure  of  Lesr 
therhead,  in  Surrey,  for  one  year ;  he  then  adopted 
the  prinln[ples  of  Unitarianism  and  Jacobinism, 
and  travelled  through  Scodand ;  where  he  vented 
his  political  spleen,  during  the  week,  in  a  con- 
vention, and  uttered  his  religious  speculations,  on 
Sunday,  to  a  portion  of  the  same  audience,  who 
deemed  religion  of  every  kind  a  fable  and  a  farce. 
It  happened  to  the  writer  to  witness,  when  a  boy, 
one  of  this  theologian's  profound  and  sarcastic 
harangues;  wherein  the  voice  that  came  from; 
heaven,  during  our  Saviour's  baptism  in  Jordan, 
was  ascribed  to  the  ventriloquism  of  John  the 
Baptist  With  him  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  v?a8 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet;  and  the  fallen  angels 
were  the  children  of  Seth.  The  writer  well  rc- 
collecta  him,  the  ill-tempered  member  of  *a  reading!^ 
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room,  continually  bullying  a  poof  lad^  like  a  true 
domineering  republican,  with  the  cry  of  *^  Shnt 
the  door/'  He  died  on  his  passage  homeward 
fipom  Botany  Bay,  A.D.  1 802. 

V.  In  Gilbert  Wakefield  we  discern  4  scholar^ 
wiiose  eminent  talents  were  obscured  by  im  irri^ 
table  temper,  and  a'  spirit  that  disdained  sub- 
jection. Having  graduated  at  Cambridge^  he  be* 
came  curate  of  Stockport,  in  Cheshire;  but  ere 
long  grave  vent  to  his  Socinian  principles,  both  in 
the  pulpit  and  the  press.  After  various  peregri* 
nations,  he  became  a  tutor  in  the  dissenters'  col- 
lege 'at  Hackney,  and  there  fixed  his  residence ; 
b«t  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  introduced  him 
to  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  and  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information ;  whoae 
members,  allured  by  the  plausible  doctrines  of  re^ 
form,  were  insensibly  drawn  into  the  focu«  of  re^ 
pnblicaoism.  This  party  wa^  strengthened  by 
the  accession  of  some  dissenters^  who,  inriiated 
by  disappointment  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  expected,  thr^ugk  th<e 
present  channel,  still  larger  advantageii.  Wfitke- 
field  entered  the  field  of  political  aitid  religtoiM 
disputation,  with  the  weapons  of  acrimony  and 
Tiolenice;  affirming  that  the  zeal  of  no  ckrgyBian 
eouM  be  trusted  as  genuine,  trho possessed  dhlircll 
revenues  and  expected  more.  He  railed,  in  ibd 
aaine  breath,  against  Bishops  H^sley  and  Pi^tty- 
imm,  for  proiiHaing  him  preferMent  wifich'  they 

K  4 
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k  never  gave ;  and  his  impetuosity  discerned  not  the 
double  bearing  of  his  argument:  for  the  warmdi 
of  the  disappointed,  on  his  own  grounds  and  show- 
ing, is  as  liable  to  suspicion  as  the  feal  of  the 
beneficed.  The  intemperance  of  our  author  led 
him  to  publish  a  pamphlet  against  public  worship, 
which  scandalized  many  of  his  dissenting  bre*- 
thren,  and  drew  from  them  able  answers.  In  ton- 
sequence  of  a  violent  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Uan- 
daff,  he  suffered  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Dor- 
chester jail.     He  died  in  1802. 

His  abilities  as  a  classical  scholar  are  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  his  edition  of  Lucretius,  and 
his  Silva  Critica.  He  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  published  "  an  Inquiry  into  the  Opi- 
nions of  the  Writers  of  the  three  first  Centuries, 
concerning  the  Person  of  Christ."  He  addressed 
a  Letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  reply  to  his  "  View 
of  Religion,  as  professed  by  the  higher^  Classes," 
but  it  was  distinguished  only  by  declamation  and 
.scurrility.  He  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the 
personality  of  the  Spirit,  and  (although  he  had 
"  the  witness  within  himself")  the  depravity  of  the 
human  heart;  while  he  proclaimed  his  belief  in 
the  perfectibility  of  the  species ;  and  while  the 
only  religicHi  in  which  he  educated  his  family  was 
an  acknowledgement  of  Deity,  and  an  abstract 
love  of  truth. 

yi.  To  this  class  of  open  or  insidious  enemies 
of  the  truths   Providence,  neTer-fietiling  in   the 
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boor  of  need,  raised  up  a  phalanx  of  powerful . 
opponents.  These,  as  anta^i^onists  of  infidelity, 
deserve  unqualified  praise  ;  though  some  of  them, 
in  other  respects,  have  exposed  themselves  to  just 
censure.  In  this  two-fold  light  is  to  be  regarded 
Dr.  Watson,  the  able  respondent  to  the  bias- 
pliemies  of  Paine;  who,  in  1782,  was  advanced 
to  the  see  of  Uandaflf.  To  this  prelate  religion  is 
indebted  for  his  twin  Apologies,  the  one  for  Chris-* 
tianity,  addressed  to  Gibbon;  and  the  other,  al- 
ready noticed,  as  an  able  antidote  to  the  coarse 
vulgarity  of  Paine.  An  objection,  in  considering 
these  admirable  works,  may  be  taken  to  the  word, 
"  Apology ;"  which,  though  it  bear  the  stamp  of 
antiquity,  and  be  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the 
fathers,  has  lost,  in  common  language,  its  original 
acceptation.  An  apology,  signifies,  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  an  atonement  for  an  acknowledged 
fault;  and  it  is  difficult,  for  common  minds,  to 
conceive  it  in  any  other  sense.  To  recur,  then, 
to  its  obsolete  meaning,  seems  to  imply,  that  the 
Bible  needs  a  modern  apology;  and  this,  if  it 
could  be  avoided,  was  admitting  too  much. 

Besides  this,  Tom  Paine,  the  vulgar  and  the  viru- 
lent, was  treated  with  too  much  courtesy.  At  the 
time,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  multitude ;  and  to  add 
to  his  consequence,  in  a  refutation,  by  compliments, 
Was  blowing  cold  with  the  mouth  that  blew  hot 
A  witty  exposure,  a  vein  of  sarcasm,  would  have 
^ded  ten-fold  force  to  the  arguments  of  reason. 
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Irony,  levelled  at  conceited  and  consequential  an- 
tagonists, was  a  favourite  figure  with  the  highest 
authority  of  all,  even  our  blessed  Saviour  himself. 

Ridiculum  acri 
Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  secat  res. 

In  the  Apology  for  the  Bible  the  style  was 
popular,  the  argument  powerful;  and  a  larger 
body  of  erudition  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
question,  than  was  ever  before  introduced  into  a 
tract  designed  especially  for  the  conviction  of  the 
mechanical  classes.  It  had  an  extensive  sale,  and 
has  passed  through  many  editions. 

From  impious  scoffs  and  ribaldry  to  turn, 
And  reasons  age,  by  reason's  light  discern ; 
Refix  insulted  truth  with  tempered  zeal, 
And  feel  that  joy,  which  Watson  best  can  feel. 

But  to  other  lucubrations  of  this  eminent  pre- 
late, respecting  Church  property,  government, 
and  subscription,  justice  cannot  accord  a  similar 
praise.  In  recommending  a  better  proportioned 
distribution  of  Church  revenues,  he  proposed  to 
transfer  a  share  of  the  richer  sees  to  the  poorer,  in 
order  to  secure  the  parliamentary  independence  of 
the  bench,  and  the  residence  of  diocesans  on  their 
siees.  With  reference  to  himself,  however,  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  remarked,  that  the  reformer  pos- 
sessed the  least  valuable  among  all  the  bishoprics, 
and  fixed  his  constant  abode  at  Calgarth^  in  West- 
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morelan^ ;  two  hundred  miles  from  hii  see.  Ac- 
cording to  his  computation,  the  whole  revenues  of 
the  English  Church  amounted,  when  he  wrote»  to 
1,500,000/. ;  a  sum,  which,  if  equally  distributed, 
would  afford  150/.  per  annum  to  each  incumbent; 
for  the  poor  curates  were  struck  out  of  his  calcu- 
lation. He  allowed,  that  no  diminution  of  the 
whole  revenue  ought  to  be  effected;  but  advised 
that  the  poorer  might  be  supplied  from  the  richer 
benefices,  as  the  incumbent  died  off,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain a  comfortable  provision  for  the  whole  ministry 
in  sixty  or  seventy  years ;  which  Queen  Anne  s 
bounty  could  not  produce  in  two  or  three 
hundred  •. 

On  this  specious  proposal  we  may  remark, 
that  though  it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  inexpedient 
to  lop  off  part  of  the  exorbitant  revenues  afforded 
by  the  Church  to  several  dignitaries,  and  to  add 
considerably  to  the  comforts  of  several  among  the 
poorer  clergy ;  yet  any  measure  approaching  to 
entire  equalization  is  to  be  deprecated,  even  if  not 
tending  to  reduce  each  minister,  in  point  of  in- 
come, below  the  ordinary  rank  of  the  poorest 
gentleman. 

Men  must  pay  for  every  advantage  by  a  cer- 
tain drawback  of  inconvenience.  The  reformation 
was  a  blessing ;  but  when  you  drew  the  clergy 
&om  cloisters,  and  cast  them  into  the  ranks  of  so- 

^Uftof  BiduipWsttoQ. 
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ciety;  when  you  abolished  the  celibacy  of  eccle- 
siastics, and  permitted  them  to  marry  gentle- 
women, to  establish  households,  and  to  educate 
children,  it  would  have  been  cruelty  to  deprive 
them,  as  a  body,  of.  the  means  of  effecting  these 
purposes.  While  the  clergy  were  single,  and  ab- 
stracted from  the  world,  the  monastic  life  secured 
the  respectability  of  their  order.  The  stateliness 
of  the  building,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  costumes, 
threw  a  decent  lustre  over  the  body;  though 
while  each  monk  was  the  tenant  of  a  cell,  and 
existed  on  a  diet  of  privation,  the  whole  body 
sustained  itself  on  an  economical  plan,  which 
was  little  affected  by  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  a 
few  mitred  abbots. 

Again,  the  moderate  incomes  of  sectarian 
ministers  in  this  country,  afford  no  rule  for  the 
support  of  the  established  clergy.  The  sects  are 
mostly  composed  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes; 
and  their  ministers  are  either  well  able  to  cope 
with  the  generality  of  these  in  expense,  or  can 
make  up  the  hardly  perceptible  difference,  by  su- 
periority in  talent,  piety,  and  education.  But  a 
married  clergy,  living  with  the  higher  orders,  and 
receiving  an  education,  which,  as  adapting  them 
to  command  respect,  must  needs  be  an  expensive 
one,  ought  to  possess  a  maintenance  suitable,  in 
some  degree,  both  to  their  education  and  their  rank. 
It  were  ridiculous  to  assert,  indeed,  that  the  paro- 
chial minister  ought  to  vie  in  establishments  and 
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equipages  with  the  member  of  parliament,  or  the 
c^ulent  citizen ;  this  the  necessary  humility  of  his 
profession  forbids;  but  surely  he  ought  not,  gene- 
rally speaking,  to  be  placed  on  a  pittance  of  1 50/. 
a-year ;  the  salary  of  a  clerk  in  a  counting-house. 
A  gentleman  among  gentlemen,  he  ought  not  to 
be  a  pauper  among  gentlemen ;  he  ought  to  have 
a  library  in  his  parsonage ;  he  ought  to  have  his 
black  coat  renewed  every  four  months ;  he  ought  to 
be  rendered  able  to  entertain  a  friend ;  his  wife  and 
children  ought  to  be  so  attired  and  furnished  forth, 
though  without  ostentatious  finery,  as  not  to  be 
galled  with  the  pity  of  the  great,  or  the  sneer  of 
the  purse-proud. 

We  may  talk  fine  sentiment  about  clerical  ca- 
meleons,  who  a^;e  to  live  upon  the  air  of  heaven; 
and,  in  truth,  universally  be  reprobated  that  sordid 
spirit,  which  should  enter  the  sanctuary  for  lucre; 
but  unless  a  man  be  the  wildest  of  all  enthusiasts, 
hewillsuflfer  common  prudence  to  mingle  with  his 
motives.  What  father,  after  having  bestowed  upon 
his  son  a  liberal  and  expensive  education,  would 
deliberately  sanction  his  choice  of  the  ^clerical 
profession,  if  its  highest  state  of  comfort  afforded 
^0  more  than  a  preferment  of  150/.  per  annum? 
lu  Scotland,  where  the  equalized  portions  amount 
to  more  than  this,  the  manses  are  generally  oc- 
cupied, as  we  have  already  shown,  by  characters,^ 
learned  and  pious,  it  is  true,  but  not  of  the  same 
caste  in  society  as  the  English  clergy. 
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It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  are  not  the  revenues 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  English  clergy  beneath 
die  assumed  scale  ?  True,  we  reply ;  but  many 
Come  up  to  it,  and  by  some  it  is  much  exceeded. 
Paradoxical  it  may  seem,  but  we  nevertheless  hope 
to  show,  that  in  this  arrangement  mainly  consists 
the  dignity  of  the  English  Church ;  and  that,  even 
were  there  funds  sufficient  to  raise  all  the  incomes 
of  the  clerical  body  to  a  still  higher  pitch,  it  ad- 
mits of  much  doubt  whether  Such  equalization 
would  be  advantageous. 

Where  revenues  are  equalized,  there  is,  at  least 
in  a  worldly  sense,  no  stimulus  to  ambition ;  bat 
ambition,  in  all  other  professions,  is  the  parent  of 
zeal,  and  the  eliciting  principle  of  talent.  Doubt- 
less, in  the  church,  it  ought  not  to  be  so  entirely, 
for  an  ecclesiastic  is  actuated  by  higher  motives, 
and  a  purer  incitement;  but,  while  man  is  what  he 
is,  and  while  ministers  live  in  the  world,  it  will  be 
so,  and  reasonably,  in  part  With  respect  to  the 
bishoprics,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  expedient  to 
effect  a  stricter  equalization  in  revenue  ;  yet,  even 
were  this  done,  there  would  remain  Various  cir-^ 
cumstances  to  render  translation  an  object  of 
desire.  A  Horsley  would  long  to  exchange  Ro-» 
Chester  for  St.  Asaph,  because  all  the  patronage 
would  be  in  his  own  gift;  Chester  would  covet th^ 
lot  of  Peterborough,  seeking  less  trouble  and  ex- 
pense in  visitation;  Lincoln  might  long  to  be 
Prince  Palatine  of  Durham ;  Norwich  pant  fbt  th# 
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lociety  of  London;  and  York  and  Canterbury 
would  still  be  prizes.  The  temptation,  then,  to 
bishops  to  sacrifice  their  independence  in  parlia* 
menty  or  to  leave  the  spiritualities  of  their  dio* 
ceseSy  that  they  might  continue  in  attendance  at 
court,  (allowing,  for  argument  s  sake,  the  coarse 
calumny  conveyed  in  such  imputation  to  be  just) 
-  would  remain;  abated,  indeed,  under  an  equalized 
revenue,  but  not  destroyed. 

With  the  parochial  clergy  there  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  some  danger  of  political  dependence, 
arising  from  the  inequality  of  church  preferments ; 
bat  though  they  were  strictly  equalized,  the  evil 
would  not  be  wholly  abolished :  for  one  living  is 
eligible  above  another,  on  other  grounds  than 
value  alone.  But  apart  from  this  consideration, 
to  an  imperfect  being  like  man,  actuated  by  mixed 
motives,  a  ne  plus  ultra  in  the  comforts  of  life,  a 
consciousness  that  no  talent^  no  zeal,  no  exertion, 
can  lift  him  one  step  above  his  present  condition, 
b  in  danger  of  teaching  his  faculties  to  collapse 
and  to  slumber;  while  the  hope  of  some  advance- 
ment, even  in  temporal  good,  might,  to  the  very 
best,  prove  a  needful  stimulus  to  duty,  and  season- 
able reinforcement  of  principle. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  much  to  be  questioned, 
whether  a  general  elevation  of  clerical  emolu- 
roentSy  either  equalized  or  graduated,  would  ad- 
vance the  real  welfare  of  the  church.  That  a 
loan 'should  support  HiAtsELi  until  his  thirtieth 
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year,  that  for  several  of  the  first  years   of  his 
active  life,  his  professional  income  should  not  re- 
compense his  education,  or  equal  his  expenditure^ 
is  a  principle  on  which  mainly  depends  the  high  re* 
spectability  of  the  law,  the  army,  and  the  church. 
The  curate,  the  comet,  and  the  briefless  barrister, 
uphold  the  dignity  of  their  several  professions. 
If  the  first-fruits  of  these  professions  were  made 
worth  looking  to  as  a  support,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  the  professions  would  be   sought  as  a  sup- 
port exclusively;    and    as  the   general   rise    of 
emolument  could  not,  at  best,  be  great,  they  would 
be  sought  by  a  body  of  mercenaries  of  an  inferior 
class  in  life,  who  would  sit  down  to  calculate  and 
balance  the  advantages  presented  by  the  counting 
house  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  bar,  the  army, 
or  the  pulpit  on  the  other.     Now  as  inequality 
leaves  an  opening  to  activity,  and  secures  a  press 
of    well-bred    gentlemen  and  scholars    into  the 
church,  in  like   manner,  the  depression  of   the 
large  majority  of   emoluments,    so   low  that  no 
one  could  in  likelihood  be  sought  after  as  in  itself 
a  provision  for  a  gentleman,   raises   the  church 
on  a   pedestal  of   respectability,    draws   into   it 
some  men  of  unmixed  zeal,  and  many  possessing; 
fortunes  which  render  ecclesiastical   advantages 
a  matter  of  inferior  consideration.     The  church  is 
thus  established  as  a  liberal  profession,  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  livelihood  of  calculation. 

We  have  discussed  this  whole  subject  with- 
out taking  credit  to  the  clergy,  for  pure,  disinter- 
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ested  seal,— ^for  piety,  defecated  from  any  alloy  of 
earth.  That  every  diocese  contains  numbers  of 
msboastful  labourers  answering  to  this  description, 
we  might  produce  examples  to  prove  ;  but  as  they 
with  whom  we  differ  would  stop  their  eyes  and 
ears,  we  have  argued  the  question  on  other 
grounds. 

Watson    considered    Episcopacy  as   a  mere 
matter  of  expedience,  and  in  the  Senate  House 
prevented  candidates  for  degrees  from  appealing 
to  the  Articles  of  their  own  Church ;  while  he  held 
up  a  Bible,  uttering  his  favourite  phrase,  ^*  Mind 
the  sacred  volume."     This  is  certainly  latitudi- 
narianism,  and  spurious  liberality.     By  a  bishop, 
by  a  professor  of  divinity  in  an  English  university, 
it  ought  to   be  presumed  that  the  Articles  are 
founded  in  Scripture ;  and  to  forbid  an  appeal  to 
them,  especially  by  young  candidates  for  orders, 
was  virtually  to  deny  their  authority.     It  is  idle  to 
say,  let  us  reject  subscription,  and  refer  only  to 
the  sacred  volume ;  this  would  fill  the  Church  with 
Catholics,  Antinomians,  and  Socinians ;  for  they 
all  appeal  to  the  Bible.     It  would  destroy  all  unity 
and  certitude ;  and  the  disciples,  in  any  congre- 
gation, tossed  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine, 
would  find  no  anchor  for  their  souls. 

VII.  While  Watson,  in  ably  combating  in- 
fidel writers,  opposed  argument  to  sophistry,  and 
gravity  to  petulance,  others  were  not  less  sedu* 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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lou^  by  different  methods,  to  restore  solidity  to 
the  unsettled  minds  of  their  countrymen. 

Arthur  Young  diverted  his  attention  from 
earthly  to  spirituid  husbandry ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard  instituted  the  Society  for  bettering  tiie 
condition  of  the  Poor ;  in  whose  reports  he  wrote 
many  valuable  articles.  He  had  but  to  look  back 
upon  his  life,  and  inwards  upon  his  mind,  to  find 
materials  for  his  Spurina,  or  the  Comforts  of  old 
Age.  Mrs.  Hantmh  More^  whom  we  have  al- 
reiady  mentioned  with  praise,  became  the  patron- 
ess of  Sunday  Schools,  in  the  west  of  England. 
^^  Under  the  charge  of  Methodism,  she  may  con- 
sole herself,"  says  an  eulogist,  ^^  by  remembering 
tbiA  it  came  from  the  curious,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
gay ;"  but,  unhappily,  she  has  not  escaped  that 
charge  from  the  sober,  the  learned,  and  the  or- 
thodox. 

Coeleb^  published  at  a  later  period,  was  a 
religious  novels  wherein  acrimonious  remaiJL  was 
9ub^tuted  for  solemn  censure,  cold-blooded  spe- 
culation for  generous  a&ction,  and  a  worlffly- 
minded  marriage  dignified  as  the  prudence  of 
entering  a  wider  ^here  of  beneficence.  This 
authoress  has  likewise  published  a  work  on  Edn« 
cation.  Hints  for  the  Instruction  of  a  young  Prin- 
cess, and  Observations  on  the  Writings  of  St 
Paul ;  all  evincing  superior  intellect  employed  as 
a  handmaid  to  pious  zeal. 

<i^nother  caterer  for  the  intellectual  improre^^ 
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ment  of  the  poor  was  found  in  the  Rev.  W.  GUpm. 
That  taste  for  the  pleasures  <^  picturesque^  nature, 
which  prompted  him  to  settle  at  BoldrOi  in  the 
New  Forest,  produced  his  Sermons  to  country 
CcMigregations,  and  his  Lectures  on  the  C^itechisw; 
the  purest  models  of  simple  pastoral  instruction. 
He  constructed  a  house  of  industry,  and  built  a 
school  house;  which  he  supported  by  his  publica- 
tions in  the  departments  of  taste  and  theology. 
I{e  is  the  biographer  of  Bernard  Gilpin  his  an- 
cestor, of  Wickliffe,  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague, 
and  Cranmer.  His  life  wsus  protracted  to  the  term 
of  eigphty  years ;  he  was  liberal,  tolerant,  devout, 
ORTHODOX ;  but,  as  the  writer  who  gives  this 
j^haracter  adds,  occasionally  defective  in  his  Evan- 
gelical  views. 

Among  those  who  laboured  with  prudent  zeal 

to  neutralize  the   poison  of  French  principles, 

Mr.  JoneSy  of  Nayland,  was  conspicuous  as  the 

author  of  a  Letter  from  Thomas  Bull  to  his  Brother 

John ;  and  the  collector  of  a  volume  of  tracts  by 

eminent  divines,  entitled,  ^'  The  Scholar  armed 

against  the  Errors  of  the  Time."    In  conjunction 

with  Beloe,  Nares,  Gleig,  Robertson,  WooUaston, 

Vince,  and  Rennoll,  he  planned  and  instituted  the 

British  Critic,  as  an  antidote  to  the  democratical 

and  Socinian  tendencies  of  the  Monthly  and  Cri- 

^  Reviews  * ;  but  its  honest  warmth  against  en- 

*  Reviewer  reviewed,  p.  43. 
l2 
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tfiusiasnii  and  its  orthodox  coiistniction  of  the 
Articles,  gave  but  mingled  satisfaction  to  those 
Eyangelical  readers,  who  were  well  enough 
pleased  with  its  loyalty.  Two  admirable  Sermons 
by  this  writer,  on  the  religious  Use  of  Botany  and 
Natural  History,  deserve  the  highest  praise. 

VIII.  Wherever  the  Bible  is  read  and  studied 
with  a  heart  free  from  prejudice,  intellectual  de- 
light and  moral  imjMrovement  cannot  fail  to  be 
produced;  new  confirmations  of  the  truth  will  re* 
ward  profound  research,  and  on  the  humbler  gaze 
of  enamoured  admiration  fresh  beauties  will  coo* 
tinually  burst.  The  religious  character  of  the 
King  had,  through  the  whole  of  this  reign,  given 
a  sanction  to  theological  studies;  and  Biblical 
elucidations  were  eagerly  received  by  those  who 
recoiled  from  the  infidelity  so  sedulously  diffused 
by  France.  While  Voltaire  was  debauching  a 
nation  of  tigers  and  monkies,  and  preparing  them 
for  the  horrors  of  revolution,  the  studies  (rf 
England  were  as  solid  and  sanctified,  as  those  of 
France  were  light  and  impious.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  flourished  KennicaU,  a  learned  orien* 
tal  scholar.  The  son  of  a  parish  clerk,  and  sup- 
ported at  Oxford  by  subscription,  he  publishedi 
while  an  under  graduate,  two  Dissertations,  on 
the  Tree  of  Life,  and  the  Oblations  of  Cain  and 
Abel;  in  reward  for  which,  the  University  gave 
him  his  degree,  without  fees,  and  a  year  before 
ike  statutable  time.     In  the  year  1 753,  he  qncs- 
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tioned  the  complete  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  dispute  betweeft 
Ctpellos  and  Buxtorf.     Unappalled  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Hutchinsonians,  or  the  alarm  of  the 
haters  of  innovation,  he  vindicated  the  authority 
and  antiquity  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch ;  proved 
die  present  Ghaldee  paraphrase  to  have  been  taken 
from  later  manuscripts ;  traced  its  history  down  to 
the  invention  of  printing;  and  exhibited  a  oolla* 
tion  of  eleven  Samaritan  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  Hebrew  manuscripts.     With  more  than  Ger- 
man patience   and  erudition,  and  after  collating 
MX  hundred  manuscripts,  he  at  length  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  Hebrew  Bible  in  1776, 
mdthe  secbnd  in  1780.     Though  the  doubt  he 
had  started,  as  to  the  entire  confidence  to  be  re- 
posed  in  the  Hebrew  text,  was  favourable  to  the 
views  of  some,  who,  with  sinister  motives,  sought 
a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures,  this  learned  and 
good  man  asserted,  that  his  laborious  researches 
woald  preserve  the  letter  of  inspiration,  and  elu- 
cidate many  passages  by  which  the  expositors  had 
heen  perplexed.    Kennicott  died  in  the  year  1 783 ; 
having  been  keeper  of  the  RadcliiTe  Library,  and 
caaon  of  Christ  Church.     After  his  death  were 
published  some  Remarks  on  the  Old  Testament. 
To  him  the  religious  world  is  indebted  for  a  Corn- 
neat,  fatal  to  the  loose  theory  of  Paley  and  other 
tbisdogians,  who  held  that  the  Sabbath  wa»  only 
tt  Jewish  ordinance,  to  be  observed  by  Christians 

L  3 
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earth."  Geddes  was  the  master  of  Eckhom,  and 
of  all  the  modem  school  of  Germao  divines ; 
who  consider  Moses  as  an  impostor,  in  his  pre* 
tensions  to  divine  communication.  "  The  God  of 
Moses/'  said  he,  '^  is  not  the  God  whom  1  adore, 
nor  the  God  whom  I  could  love." 

A  learned  and  able  reply  to  Dr.  Geddes'd 
theories  and  absurdities,  has  appeared  in  ^  Find- 
lay's  divine  Inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures/' 

While,  in  this  manner,,  some  successfully  at- 
tempted, and  others  artfully  pretended,  to  purify 
the  sacred  text ;  while  the  pious  Crudetiy  who  died 
in  the  act  of  prayer,  facilitated  the  study  by  the 
publication  of  his  Concordance;  to  which  Cj*utt' 
well  added  his  useful  Concordance  of  Parallels ; 
HdrmeTf  a  learned  dissenter,  illustrated  the  man- 
ners and  customs  ascribed  to  the  Israelites  in 
Scripture,  by  extracts  from  the  writings  of  tra- 
vellers in  the  east.  Descriptions  of  modern  man* 
ners,  incidentally  introduced,  bear  strong  testi* 
mony  to  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  penmen ;  since, 
bad  they  invented  their  narrative,  inadvertencies  in 
these  minor  verisimilitudes  are  the  points  in  which 
they  would  certainly  have  been  found  tripping. 
Harmer  completed  the  four  volumes  of  his  work, 
between  1764  and  1787.  "  Burder's  Oriental 
Customs  and  Oriental  Researches,''  with  the 
*.'  Scripture  illustrated,"  and  the  *'  Fragments," 
added  to  ^^  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmet,"  being  en* 
riched  with  the  remarks  of  later  travellers,  furnish 
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useful  m{^ndices  to  Hanner.  These  works  com- 
pose  an  evidence  of  coincidences^  Sir  Wm.  Jones^ 
Captain  Wilfurd^  and  other  writers  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  have  contributed  to  this  department 
of  sacred  literature,  by  disquisitions  on  eastern 
fable  and  language,  and  by  pointing  out  the  har- 
monies of  Mosaic  and  Indian  chronology.  Taylor ^ 
a  learned  bookseller,  that  rara  avis  now-a-days, 
has  gready  improved  the  sacred  geogpraphy  of 
Wells,  by  illustrations  drawn  from  more  modem 
authorities. 

These  applications  of  literature  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  sacred  truth,  were  successful  in  counter- 
acting the  mischievous  attempts  made  at  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  the  French  Revolution, 
to  infuse  the  poison  of  infidelity  into  the  fountains 
of  science. 

IX.  By  the  providence  of  God,  who  elicits 
good  from  evil,  the  French  Revolution  produced 
a  spirit  of  soberness  in  minds  naturally  thought- 
less, which  revolted  from  its  horrors;  and  this 
continued  to  prevail  when  the  exciting  cause,  an 
apprehension  of  infidel  contagion,  had  much 
abated.  During  that  awful  period  of  convulsion, 
the  ecclesiastical  body,  impressed  with  a  becoming 
^ousness,  and  sensible  of  the  redoubled  zeal 
and  activity  demanded  of  them,  in  an  exigence 
80  fraught  with  peril,  discharged  their  duties 
^ith  a  fidelity  which  contributed  to  the  safety 
of  the  country;  and  which  has  since  continued 
unrelaxed,  in  opposition  to  smaller  dangers  than 
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thc^se,  wiA  which,  at  first,  it  had  to  contend.  The 
^read  of  erroneous  doctrine,  the  .increase  of 
schism  that  dissolves  the  bonds  of  unity,  and 
Itikewarmness  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  ortho- 
doxy, among  the  laity,  though  less  formidable 
than  the  advance  of  avovired  unbelief,  are,  ne- 
vertheless, evils  to  be  deprecated  and  veithstood. 
Actuated  by  these  vieVs,  a  body  of  clergy,  in  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
Acting  with  surer  eflfect,  by  systematic  and  com- 
bined exertions,  and  published  a  report  concern- 
ing the  state  of  religion  in  their  district,  accom- 
panied by  resolutions  of  co-operative  zeal;  but, 
however  respectable  and  laudable  their  motives, 
a  convention,  not  summoned  or  sanctioned  by  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  diocese,  is,  under  a 
hierarchy,  not  to  be  commended.  Far  different 
the  District  Association  of  St.  David's,  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  and  Church  Union 
within  that  Diocese,  under  the  direction  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  excellent  Bishop  Burgess;  who  has 
not  disdained  to  employ  a  mind,  fraught  with  the 
stores  of  antiquity,  rich  in  oriental  lore,  and  con- 
versant with  all  the  higher  branches  of  theology, 
in  the  composition  of  Hebrew  Elements,  and  of^ 
an  Easter  Catechism,  and  a  Catechism  of  the 
Church  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  un- 
informed. Happy  in  such  auspices,  his  clergy^^ 
have  united  their  efforts,  for  the  promotion  of  thaS:^ 
cause  which  they  are  individually  called  to  support  — 
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And  most  advantageous  have  been  their  united 
labours,  not  only  within  the  circle  of  their  modest 
designation,   but  to   the  Church  of  England  at 
large,  and  to  the  general  cause  of  religion.     Be- 
friended by  a  nobleman  of  sterling  patriotism,  the 
son  of  an  eminent  Judge ;  who,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent path  of  usefulness,   has  not  degenerated 
from  his  father's  worth, — whose  purse,  and  whose 
talents,  and  whose  activity  are  ever  prompt  in  the 
service  of  any  institution  or  scheme  designed  for 
4e  support  of  our  wise  establishments  in  Church 
and  State,  and  who  will  blush  to  hear  his  clan- 
destine charities  proclaimed ;  this  society  has  eli- 
cited talents  of  no  ordinary  description,  and  pro- 
moted works  of  high  utility,  in  the  cause  which 
it  IS  embodied  to  sustain.     To  its  incitements  the  ' 
religious  world  is  indebted  for  the   "  Christian 
Essays"  of  Mr.  Wilks,    and  for    Mr.  Marriott's 
''Treatise  on  the  Application  of  the  Madras  Sys- 
tem to  the  higher  Branches  of  Learning."     It  is 
with  no  intention  of  connecting  himself  with  such 
names,  or  with  the  preceding  observations,  but 
fep  the  pleasure  of  recording  an  unmerited  honour, 
ftat  the  author  refers  whatever  utility  may  belong 
to  this  History,  now  drawing  towards  a  close,  to 
the  encouragements  and  distinctions  conferred  by 
the  same  body.     It  is  hoped,  that  so  useful  an  ex- 
Atopic  may  speedily  be  imitated  in  other  dioceses; 
although  the  merit  and'honour  of  having  originated 
^is  laudable  scheme,  in  1807,  will  ever  belong  to 
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him,  who  disclaims  merit,  and  is  superior  to 
earthly  honours, — Bishop  Burgess.  No  ministry, 
in  truth,  have  hitherto  been  less  gregarious  than 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  In  the 
Scots  Kirk,  the  meetings  of  presbyteries  and  sy- 
nods, by  affording  the  ministry  opportunities  of 
holding  amicable  conference,  of  communicating 
their  sentiments  to  each  other,  and  of  combining 
their  individual  forces  for  the  production  of  ai^ 
effect  which  they  may  judge  expedient,  is  one  of 
the  best  arrangements  of  Presbyterian  discipline. 
Most  sectaries,  also,  have  their  vestry  associations^ 
provincial  meetings,  annual  conferences,  and  com« 
mon  arrangements.  Why  should  not  we,  with 
every  mark  of  respect  and  submission  to  our  dio* 
cesans,  convene  in  like  manner,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  efforts  suited  to  the  varying 
exigencies  of  religion,  as  they  arise  from  time  to 
time?    The  monthly  meetings    of  the  Bartletta 

Buildings  Society,  but  partially  embrace  this  ob- 

• 

Ject,  and  that  in  the  metropolis  alone ;  and  since 
convocations  have  ceased  to  be  any  thing  more 
than  a  name,  stat  nominis  umbro^  it  seems  desirable 
that  their  useful  agencies  should  be  recalled  from 
oblivion,  now  that  they  are  divested  of  all  other 
power. 

With  the  Church  Union  Society  is  connected 
the  College  of  Uandewi  Brefi,  now  Llanbederi 
intended  for  the  education  of  young  men  to  the 
Welsh  ministry,  who  are  precluded,  by  remote- 
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ness  i^f  sitaation  and  scanty  means,  from  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  an  university  education.     Here,  on 
a'  respectable  and  competent  basis  of  classical, 
madiematical,    and    philosophical    learning,    is 
reared  a  larger  superstructure  of  theological  know- 
ledge, than  enters  into  the  general  plan  of  the 
sisler  Universities;    and  doubtless  the   ministry 
ooglit  not  to  be  the  only  profession  or  calling, 
for  which  a  specific  preparation,  over  and  above 
die  general  knowledge  required  of  students  des- 
tined to  every  various  walk  of  life,  is  not  exacted. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  establishment,  to  which 
are  annexed  catechetical  lectures,  and  a  divinity 
library,  students  enter  the  ministerial  office  quali- 
fied to  adorn  even  a  larger  field,  than  the  limits  of 
die  parish  to  which  they  are  called ;  so  far  unfor- 
tmiate  in  their  obscurity  and  their  poverty,  if  it 
were  not  that  the  press  can  g^ve  to  their  talents  the 
voice  of  a  trumpet, — or  if  it  were  not  that  the 
kingdom   of  their  Master   is  not  of  this  woHd. 
That  such  a  seminary,  for  instilling  theology  into 
die  Qdinds  of  those  who  are  to  teach  theology,  is 
conformable  to  the  purest  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation, as  well  as  abstractedly  founded  in  wis- 
dom, we  may  gather  from  Bishop  Burnet's  ac- 
count of  the  projects  of  Cranmer :  "  He  intended 
to  have  restored  the  cathedrals  to  what  they  had 
l>cen  at  first,  to  be  colleges  and  nurseries  for  the 
diocese ;  and  to  have  set  up  readers  of  the  learned 
tongues  and  of  divinity  in  them,  that  so  a  consi- 
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derable  iraniber  of  young  clerks  might  have  been 
trained  up  under  the  Bishop's  eye,  both  in  their 
studies,  and  in  a  course  of  devotion ;  to  be  by  him 
put  afterwards  in  livings,  according  to  their  mctit 
and  improvements.  The  want  of  mieh  hcnnea^ 
fiv  the  strict  education  of  those  who  are  to  serve 
in  the  Church,  has  been  the  occasion  of  many 
&tal  consequences  since  that  time,  by  the  scandals 
which  men  initiated  to  the  sacred  fiinctions  (befove 
ihey  weare  well  prepared  for  them)  have  given  the 
yorld  *•" 

X.  As  a  further  check  to  the  alarming  progcess 
of  enthusiasm,  which  ramified  into  sects  of  va- 
rious denominations,  an  able  opponent  presetted 
himself  in  Nott^  as  Bampton  Lecturer ;  and  otheii8» 
subsequently,  in  Latvrence  and  Maf^ ;  but  their 
cojstly  volumes  are  less  calculated  for  wide  circu- 
lation  among  the  deluded  class  of  whom  they 
treaty  than  the  excellent  little  tract,  written  by  a 
<5lergyman  of  the  name  of  Taylor^  entitled  "  Why 
are  you  a  Churchman  ?" 

XI.  Religious  Periodical  Works. — In  an  age 
wherein  books  are  so  .prodigiously  multiplied, 
that  the  limits  of  human  life  preclude  the  perusal 
oi  thmn  all ;  wherein  sippings  of  literature  must 
be  provided  for  loungers,  and  cheap  publications 
fox  men  of  scanty  finances ;  in  a  country,  where 
4DEiercantile  occupations,  public  duties,  or  pleasura- 

•    •  • 

?  Bumet's  History  Abridged,  p.  147. 


Ue  aagagementsy  leaire  but  4natc)ies  and  ends  of 
the  d^y  for  literary  inquiries;  4>eriodicaJi  worJ(« 
coiBp^essiiig  science  into  eompendiums,  specimenai 
and  smaft  criticisms,  which  shc^  delight  by  w 
riety,  flatter  by  seeming  depth,  aft>rd  materials 
for  conversation,  and  exhibit  an  abstract  and  brief 
chronicle  oi*  the  times, — these  become  the  treasii'- 
ries  of  general  knowledge,  and  the  guides  of  pub* 
Kc  opinioq.  In  England,  where  a  fixed  liQe  is 
pmnped  by  each  production  of  thisdaaa^  in  regip^ 
to  the  two  grand  topics  of  inquiry,'  religion  a^d 
politics,  it  is  important  to  know  those  peculiar 
principles,  which  impart  a  racineas  to  .every  dis-* 
quisition,  imd  strongly  tincture  the  seii|timeiit$ 
wd  infiuence  the  conduct  of  the  readers. 

Among  English  periodical  works,  the  Armi-*' 
nian  principles  are  maintained  by  the  Bri^idh 
Critic,  the  British  Review,  tiie  Christian  He* 
membraacer,  the  Quarterly  Theological  aindthe 
incorporated  Antijacobin  Review  and  Pfotes* 
tant  Advocate;  while  the  Christian  Observe 
die  Christian  Grnardian,  the  Eclectic,  the  £vs4i« 
gelical,  the  Baptist,  the  Missionary,  aod  se« 
i^ral  oAter  more  obscure  Brochiires,  incline  to 
the  Calvinistic  interpretation.  Tlie  Edinburgh 
Review  professes  the  morality  of  expedience,  and 
a  sort  of  respectful  admission  of  Christianityt  as 
a  wise  form  of  national  faith : '  ^e  Qmrterl^p 
more  loyal  in  political  principle,  deals,  occaaioxi*^ 
aily  less,  m  religions  lucubrations,  ^which  are  to 
be  received  with  much  caution. — So  many  of  these 
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pamphlets  as  are  allied  to  the  Established  Church, 
are  respectable  and  useful  publications ;  a  consi- 
derable number  of  the  others  deal  in  visions,  and 
whispers;  in  calls,  impressions,  sudden  conver- 
sions, extraordinary  stories,  preternatural  expe- 
riences, infantine  enthusiasms,  death-bed  repent- 
ances, itinerant  preachments,  Esquimaux  adven- 
tures, Hottentot  travels,  South  Sea  journals,  dis- 
gusting cant,  calumnies  against  the  Church;  atid 
various  other  descriptions  of  theological  quackery. 
The  Antyacobin  made  a  noble  stand,  during  the 
rage  of  Gallican  revolution,  for  the  cause  of  order, 
loyalty,  and  pure  Christianity.  It  first  erected  a 
bulwark  of  defence  against  infidelity ;  but  when 
that  wa$  discomfited,  turned  its  forces  against  the 
sons  of  schism;  and  still,  in  strict  consistence  with 
its  denomination  and  original  principles,  it  has  re* 
cently  coalesced  with  the  Protestant  Advocate, 
a  work  established  and  supported  with  the  view 
of  watching  the  sinister  labours  of  the  professed 
champions  of  Catholic  emancipation.  There  is, 
or  was,  however,  in  this  work,  an  occasional 
coarseness  and  violence ;  as  though  its  main  object 
of  connecting  religion  with  loyalty,  rendered  it 
blind  to  the  promotion  of  spiritual  religion ;  a  term 
which,  it  says,  "  a  Quaker  or  Methodist  can  under- 
stand, but  to  which  a  sound  Christian  cannot 
affix  a  meaning."  God,  however,  a  Spirit,  is  to  be 
approached  in  spirit;  we  have  communion  with 
the  Father,  the  Spirit  beareth  witness  with  our 
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spirits,  and  tbe  sacraments  are  signs  of  spiritual 
grace.    The   British  Critic  has  long  produced 
valuable  articles  in  theological  criticism,  under 
the  successive  conduct  of  Jones,  Nares,  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton,  Rennel,  Norris,  and  Spry.     These  arti- 
cles are  enriched  with  the  result  of  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with   Hebrew   and  Greek  literature. 
Biblical  commentaries,  and  miscellaneous  divinity; 
displaying  at  once  profound  remark,  acute  judg- 
ment, and  solid  principles.     This  Review  is  un- 
derstood to  be  now  the  property  of  a  clergyman 
of  eminent  worth  and  talent,  who  dedicates  his 
fortune  and  leisure  to  the  cause  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity.    Less  patronage  was  obtained  by  the  Op*' 
tkodox  Churchman  s  Magazine^  during  its  brief 
day  of  life,  than  it  merited,  both  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple and  ability.     The  Christian  Remembrancer 
is  a  publication  of  Rivington's,  and  the  organ  of 
the  orthodox  party.     It  were  to  be  wished  that 
Jnore  talent  could  be  enlisted  in  its  service.     And 
although  the  author  of  this  History  cannot  con- 
scientiously subscribe  to  certain  opinions  held  by 
the  Christian  Observer ;  though  he  thinks,  that 
with  liberality  and  impartiality  on  its  lips,  it  is 
ever  damning  the  Arminians  with  faint  praise,  and 
extolling  the  most  drivelling  performances  of  Cal- 
^nism;  he  withholds  not  from  that  publication 
his  humble  tribute  of  praise,  as  a  work  composed 
with  no  ordinary  talent,  and  by  minds  deeply 
stamped  with  serious  impressions.     It  is  a  work 
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frf^ught  with  pastoral  instructions,  eminently  useful 
in  regulating  the  conduct  of  zealous  steward^  of 
the  Gospel.  The  Christian  Observer,  however,  ia 
inconsistjsnt  with  itself.  It  seems  continually  run- 
ning headlong,  first  in  one  way,  and  then  in  the 
opposite  direction;  and  this  it  calls  moderation* 
At  one  time  it  earnestly  insists  upon  holiness ;  and 
soon,  as  if  it  thought  itself  guilty  of  legality,  drawa 
back  up  suddenly,  and  returns  railing  at  all  thoae 
who  harp  not  on  the  doctrines  from  beginning  to 
end  of  the  chapter.  These  things  are  not  duly 
represented  as  cause  and  effect,  inseparable,  and 
almost  identified.  Does  a  minister  preach  on  the 
seasons,  and  inculcate  devotion  and  gratitude,  aa 
iQspired  by  the  beauties  of  nature?  he  is  a  heathen 
man,  and  a  moral  essayist.  And  yet,  in  another 
part  of  the  same  number,  you  shall  find  this  gi- 
rouette  of  a  Christian  Observer,  expatiating  on 
the  very  themes  of  its  abuse.  Thus,  like  a  dex- 
terous coquette,  it  has  gone  on  for  a  number  of 
years,  keeping  two  parties  in  play;  sometimes 
flirting  with  one,  and  sometimes  with  another, 
quite  steady  and  faithful  to  neither;  but  alwaya. 
showing  or  returning  to  its  inclination  towards  the 
Evangelical  body,  whether  Arminian  or  Calvinis- 
tic;  and  too  full  of  false  liberality  and  unguarded 
compliments  to  the  sects. 

The  Christian  Observer  has  an  exoteric  and 
an  esoteric  doctrine.     Many  of  its  miscellaneoua 
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pifeeei  ai«  admirable  in  tendency,  like  papers  in 
the  Spectator  or  Rambler ;  but  it  is  in  the  able  re* 
▼lews  that  it  undoes  its  Penelope's  web,  and  dis- 
d(M8  the  cloven  hoof  of  Calvinism.  AJfecting 
the  moderation  of  serious  Evangelism,  and  (Eib- 
jurifig  the  high  predestinarian  principtes,  this 
work  has  been  generally  deemed  the  organ  of 
diose  clergymen  who  assume  the  title  of  moderate 
Cdrinists.  Its  first  review  was  a  defence  of  Over- 
ton; it  spoke  in  strong  vituperation  of  Daubeny 
and  Kipling,  and  the  Antijacobin  Review ;  and  it 
bs  ever  been  the  ready  champion  to  vindicate 
Calvinism  and  Calvinists,  from  real  or  supposed 
misrepresentation.  By  thus  professing  to  hold  a 
middle  way,  but  really  inclining  to  Calvinism,  it 
unsettles  a  systematic  creed.  At  one  time,  my 
own  mind  was  literally  distracted  by  it :  I  could 
not  divine  what  it  would  be  at;  till  I  at  length 
threw  it  away,  and  resolved  never  more  to  be  at 
once  delighted  and  tortured. 

Its  word  of  promise  is  to  make  ^^  good  men 
agree  to  differ ;"  yet  it  will  have  all  men  preach 
pasrive  justification,  and  arbitrary  sanctification ; 
that  is,  it  makes  a  hole  for  Calvinism  to  creep  in 
^  and  well  knows  that  the  work  is  done.  In 
charity,  I  could  live,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  an 
itiiidel;  but  a  faithful  Arminian  minister  could 
B^Ver  see  Calvinism,  open  or  disguised,  any  mori 
^  mfiddity>  prevailing  in  his  parish,  without 
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raising  his    voice   against  its  pernicious   com 
quences. 

This  saintly  review,  after  many  pious  scrupl 
as  to  the  phrase  ^^  not  at  Aome,"  which  is  well  m 
derstood  to  signify  no  lie,  any  more  than  T( 
signifies  two  persons ;  seriously  deliberated  wl 
ther  a  certificated  bankrupt  might,  without  blan 
subscribe  to  public^  charities.  Honour,  inik 
honour,  without  any  Christianity  at  all,  wov 
say,  "  First  pay  up  those  creditors  all  I  ow< 
Blind  guides,  that  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallom 
camel ;  first  owe  no  man  any  thing,  and  then  coi 
and  offer  your  gift. 

The  British  Critic  circulates  one  thousa 
copies,  the  Christian  Observer  four  thousand,  t 
Christian  Guardian,  more  decidedly  religious  a 
less  miscellaneous  than  the  Christian  Observ 
but  also  professing  to  be  conducted  by  memb< 
of  the  Church,  five  thousand. 

The  Eclectic  Review  is  understood  to  have  co) 
menced  in  a  coalition  of  churchmen  and  dissente 
who  met  in  the  vestry  of  Bedford  Row  Chap( 
but  they  soon  parted  company ;  and  the  work 
now  conducted,  with  much  ability  and  mode] 
tion,  by  enlightened  ministers  of  the  Independc 
connection. 

The  Evangelical,  or  Calvinistic  Methodi 
the  Arminian,  or  Wesleyan,  the  Baptist^  and  t! 
Missionary  Magazines^  are  the  organs  of  ti 
several    bodies   indicated  by   their  tides.     Tl 
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power  of  each,  as  an  engine,  is  measured  by  its 
circulation.  Of  the  Evangelical,  it  is  said,  twenty- 
three  thousand  copies  are  circulated ;  of  the  Ar- 
minian  twenty-six  thousand;  while  the  Baptist 
boasts  of  six  thousand,  and  the  Missionary  of  ten 
thousand*  distributed  impressions. 

Happily,  the  Critical  Review  has  long  ceased 
to  exist  While  it  lived  it  was  false  in  theology, 
Jacobinical  in  politics,  and  loose  in  morals.  Such 
is  its  epitaph :  and  with  a  regular  R.  L  P.  be 
summed  up  at  once  *its  memorial  and  its  cha- 
racter. 

Old  SylvatmSj  ushered  in  as  of  yore  by  the 
Tenerable  frontispiece  of  St.  John's  Gate,  still 
deals  in  scraps  and  antiquities,  and  is  himself 
the  most  curious  antiquity  of  all.  He  is  ortho- 
dox and  loyal,  and  valuable  as  a  chronicler  of 
obituaries. 

The  Monthly  Review  is  the  only  surviving 
publication  of  the  old  school,  which  professed 
to  give  a  general  account  of  all  the  literature  of 
the  time,  both  principal  and  secondary.  It  is  a 
Socinian  review,  but  too  stupid  to  be  very  mis- 
chievous. It  is^  however,  a  degree  above  that  zero 
of  periodical  works  the  Monthly  Magazine^  which 
is  Socinianism  diluted  into  Deism.  As  a  foot  of 
Hercules,  we  exhibit  the  following  specimen  of  its 

*  The  copies  printed  for  complete  sets^  are  not  included  in 
^  above  tutement. 
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Clirtstianity :  **  Chriat  never  died  at  all  upon 
oross,  not  having  received  the  coup  de  grace* 
met  hia  disciple&  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  an< 
fi^ourable  mist  having  enveloped  its  summit, 
walked  down  the  opposite  side  to  Bethany ; 
after  living  many  years,  died  in  Damascus^  tt 
tural  death,  at  the  age  of  56  *." 

We  have  not  yet  spoicen  of  the  Freethinl 
Christians,  or  of  their  Review  and  Magazine; 
we  shall,  probably,  not  find  any  thing  in  t 
pages  to  beat  this.  It  only  shows  whither  S 
nianism  tends;  perhaps,  what  it  aims  at. 

All  such  publications  are  starvation  to 
writers  of  books,  except  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Dc.  Mavorf;  for  the  public  are  content  with 
sample.  They  will  thus  tend,  ultimately,  ti 
jure  literature  in  this  country.  In  the  measi 
they  generate  a  swarm  of  sciolists  and  smatte 
who  with  a  magazine  in  one  hand,  and  a  po 
cydopedia  in  the  other,  imagine  themselves 
dowed  with  '^  all  mysteries,"  and  dispensed  \ 
^^  all  languages,"  '^  while  they  yet  know  notl 
as  they  ought  to  know."  Of  these,  evea 
better  class  are  petulant  pretenders;  the  w< 
are  the  whole  race  of  your  mineralogists, 
chrooologists;  your  setters  up  for  metaphysici 
and  youv  admirers  of  '*  Cain." 

*  Monthly  Bifagazine  for  S^tember  18S4. 

f  One  of  whose  books  has  reached  a  sjoih  tdtisa 
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XII.  The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  increase  of  Sun- 
day Newspapers ;  which  as  nearly  Frenchify 
England  as  the  solidity  of  the  English  character 
will  peroiit.  Lord  Belgrave  made  several  unsuc- 
eesaful  attempts  to  suppress  or  to  regulate  these 
nuisances;  but  he  was  quizzed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  quoting  Greek,  and  there  the  matter 
dropped.  They  flourish  securely  under  the  shel- 
ter of  the  stamp  duty  ;  and  a  hypocritical  set  of 
ministers  will  support  Bible  Societies,  as  the  means 
of  counteracting  mischief,  while  they  countenance 
g^n-shops,  lotteries,  and  Sunday  newspapers,  the 
fertile  sources  of  it  all. 

Let  an  impression,  however  serious,  be  made 
in  any  of  our  churches,  by  a  monitor  of  death,  a 
herald   of  eternity; — let  him   appal   profligacy, 
harrow  up  conscience,    penetrate  to  the  inmost 
cavern  of  self-delusion,  and  drag  the  struggling 
savage  into  day ; — let  him  be  gifted  with  the  elo- 
quence of  St  Paul ;  let  him  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels, — his  labour  will  be  that  of 
die  child  who  traces  characters  in  the  sand ;  while 
a  Sunday  newspaper,  with  its  political  summaries, 
lb  party  animosities,  its  dramatic   critiques,  its 
Grades  of  fashion,  and  its  medley  of  miscellanies, 
ittcceeds,  like  a  vast  wave,  to  sweep  the  whole 
iBto  oblivion. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ON    CATHOLICISM. 


Cotitem0^ 

L  EngHih  Catholics:  Act  of  1791. — 11.  Irish  Co 
Hcss — HI.  United  Irishmen;  Peep  of  Day  Boy 
IV.  Recall  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam, — V.  Maynooth 
lege. — ^VI.  Progress  of  Discontent. — VII.  On 
Party, — ^VIIL  Irish  Rebellion. — IX.  Union  with  J 
land. — X.  Arrangements  for  connecting  the  Pc 
Clergy  with  the  State. — XI.  Arguments  infawm 
Emancipation. — XII.  Arguments  against  it, — H 
The  Kin^s  Scruples. — XIV.  Resignation  of  Piit; 
Death. — XV.  Lord  Howick's  Administration. — H 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. — XVII.  Veto  propt 
— ^XVIIL  Repeated  Failures  in  Parliament. — H 
Dissensions  among  the  Catholics. — XX.  'New  Jlfe 
of  gaining  their  Object  piecemeal. — XXL  Remark 
the  Plan  for  paying  Salaries  to  the  Popish  Clergy 
XXn.  Constitution  of  the  English  Catholic  Churc 

I.  Bt  the  Act  of  1791,  the  English  Cathoi 
were  exempted  from  penalties  on  account  of  d 
trines,  against  which  they  had  protested* 
They  were  now,  by  law,  allowed  to  hear  mf 

*  Vol  ill.  p.  424. 
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to  go  five  miles  from  their  dwellings;  to  ap- 
proach within  ten  miles  of  London ;  to  attend 
the  Court  They  were  not  compelled  to  register 
their  names,  nor  excluded  from  practising  law  or 
physic;  from  holding  civil  offices,  or  acting  as 
executors,  or  guardians.  They  were  not  liable 
to  prosecution  for  absence  from  their  parish  church ; 
or  required  to  abjure  transubstantiation.  It  is  well 
that  old  and  barbarous  Acts,  framed  for  times  of 
bigotry  or  commotion,  should  be  blotted  out  firom 
oor  statute-book;  yet  if  these  Acts  are  obsolete, — 
if  they  are  never  put  in  force,  their  removal  is 
rather  a  deliverance  of  the  legislature  from  dis- 
grace, than  an  actual  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  those  to  who/n  their  severe  enactments 
rdated. 

But  the  four  vicars  apostolic  having  con- 
demned, in  a  letter  to  all  the  Catholics,  the  oath 
foQoded  on  the  protestation,  the  Papists  became, 
from  this  time,  divided.  This  disunion  being 
prejudicial  to  their  cause,  the  Bill,  31  Geo.  III. 
chap.  32,  passed,  with  the  omission  of  that  clause 
^  the  new  oath,  which  had  alone  been  obnoxious 
to  the  vicars  apostolic. 

II.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Act  of 
1778*,  which  enabled  the  Irish,  in  common  with 
other  Catholics,  to   hold   lands,  either  by  pur- 

•  Vol.  iii.  p.  403. 
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cbtse  or  iaheiitanee)  and  relieved  them  froea 
otber  disfranehwements. 

IIL  But  no  partial  concession  oan  eatkfy  the 
lri6&  CatiioKcB.  On  the  rise  of  the  French  Re^o- 
luttMv  thef  Gombined  with  the  Protestant  mal* 
contents,  in  societies  of  United  Irishmen ;  bienid- 
ing  Jacobinism  with  religious  discontent;  and 
Governmenti  taking  alarm,  thought  to  win  tfien 
with  socne  farther  indulgences.  The  Bill  of  1 793 
admitted  them  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  to  inter^ 
marriage  witb  ProtestimtS)  and  to  unres6icted 
education.  But  these  favours,  designed  to  con«- 
ciliate,  had  not  the  effiBct  of  tranquillizing  th^ 
internal  tumults  of  Ireland.  The  Presbyterians 
distressed  the  Papists  by  night,  and  these  two 
parties  were  styled  Peep  of  Day  Boys,  and 
Defenders. 

IV.  A  necessity  was  now  felt  for  mingling 
energy  with  indulgence.  The  plan  of  Eati 
Fit^willtam,  for  effecting  a  complete  union,  being 
looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  Government,  he  weiB 
recalled  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  in  1795^  At 
^e  same  time,  an  Irish  Militia  Bill,  and  the  arrest 
of  several  United  Irishmen,  inHamed  the  popular 
commotion. 

V;  In  searching  for  the  springs  of  Catholib 
dissatisfaction,  it  was  thought  that  a  priesthood, 
educated  abroad,  introduced  improper  principles 
and  foreign  partialities.    On  this   account,  the 
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Catheltc  College  of  Maynooth  was  eMablished 
and  endowed  in  1 795,  while  Catholic  studente^ 
were  received  ixrto  the  Univeraitj  of  Dublin.  An 
attechnient,  it  was  hoped,  would  thus  be  exeitedi 
among  the  Catholic  clergy,  towards  the  Qo¥<Mb> 
ment  which  fostered  and  protected  them. 

VI.  Bat  the  tumultuous  agitations  at  this 
oriiappy  country  were  not  so  easily  to  be  calmed. 
Some  among  the  higher  orders  claimed  pos« 
sessions,  in  the  alleged  right  of  their  ancestors ; 
while  the  poorer  Catholics  were  ripe  for  any  revo- 
Mon  by  which  advantages  might  be  gained.  The 
United  Irishmen,  acting  on  these  materials,  en** 
deavoured  to  combine  different  parties  in  oppo«- 
tttion  to  Government,  and  in  seeking  foreign  as- 
flistaace  for  the  establishment  of  a  republic. 

It  was,  consequently,  deemed  prudent  to  sus- 
pend the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  that  Government 
might  be  enabled  to  seize  persons  under  suspieion. 

VII.  And  now,  fired  by  a  prospect  of  power^ 
aad  incited  by  designing  persons,  the  lower  Ca- 
tholics became  the  aggressors ;  and  the  P)rote9^ 
tants  of  Armagh,  coalescing  with  the  Pe^  of 
Day  Boys,  assumed  the  new  name  of  Orangemen^ 
in  allusion  to  William  the  Third.  This  league' 
drove  into  Connaught  fourteen  thomand  Popish 
families. 

Vllf .  Discontent  now  rose  into  treason^  The 
mdcontents  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Freneh^ 
which  led  to  the  discomfiture  at  Bantry  Bayr 
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But  all  Ireland  was,  by  this  time,  in  commotio 
and  in  Ulster  alone  one  hundred  thousand  m< 
were  numbered  among  the  disaffected.  The  Prt 
testants  formed  Orange-lodges,  as  counter  asst 
ciations ;  but  the  flame  of  insurrection  was  blo^ 
up,  and  the  breach  between  Catholics  and  Pr 
testants  widened,  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  D 
Hussey,  the  titular  bishop  of  Waterford,  wl 
loaded  the  Orange  party  with  calumnies. 

Rebellion,  in  1798,  stalked  throughout  tl 
country,  attended  by  her  horrid  train  of  confl) 
gration,  assassination,  and  brutal  violence.  Bi 
what  might  not  be  expected  from  democrac; 
banded  with  fanaticism;  from  civil  insurgent 
led  on  by  a  priesthood,  whose  device  was  ^'  utt< 
destruction  to  the  heathens  ?"  In  Wexford,  tl 
rebels  were  led  on  by  one  Murphy,  an  ecclesiasti 
They  suffered  a  defeat  at  Vinegar  Hill ;  thoug 
taught,  like  Saracens,  that  to  die  in  tlie  war  wt 
a  sure  passport  to  paradise. 

IX.  A  descent  was  subsequently  made  fa 
Humbert;  but  after  a  brief  success,  he  surrei 
dered  to  Lord  Comwallis,  The  First  of  Januai 
1801,  was  celebrated  by  an  union  of  the  kingdon 
and  churches  of  England  and  Ireland. 

X.  To  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Catholi 
Church  in  Ireland,  as  dependent  on  foreign  ai 
thority,  the  evils  were  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  Tfa 
policy  of  connecting  the  Popish  clergy  with  th 
state,  by  every  tie  which  might  not  be  at  varianc 
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with  the  tenets  of  their  faith  and  their  ecclesiastical 
polity^  was  obvious  to  the  British  ministry.  In  a 
conference  held  with  ten  of  their  bishops  in  1 799, 
it  was  agreed,  that  a  separate  provision  for  the 
Catholic  clergy  should  be  thankfully  received  from 
Government;  and  that  in  the  appointment  of  pre- 
lates to  vacant  sees,  some  regulation  was  just, 
which  might  satisfy  Government  as  to  their 
loyalty. 

XL  The  first  motions  in  favour  of  emanci- 
pation, made  in  1805,  were  unsuccessful;  and 
the  petition  of  the  Catholics,  for  a  repeal  of  those 
statutes  which  prevented  them  from  sitting  in  par- 
liament, and  holding  high  naval,  military,  and 
judicial  offices,  though  expressed  with  real  or 
pretended  moderation,  and  disavowing  all  the 
obnoxious  tenets  of  the  Popish  faith,  was  cast  out 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  *.  It  was  urged, 
that  restrictions  requisite  at  the  Reformation  and 
Revolution,  were  no  longer  necessary  ;  now  when 
there  was  no  Pretender,  no  disputed  succession, 
no  recently  dominating  superstition  to  be  dreaded, 
and  when  the  Catholic  population,  compared  widi 
the  Protestant  force,  was  so  weak  as  to  excite  no 
apprehension.  The  legislature  had  admitted  this, 
by  removing  various  disabilities;  but  there  still 
remained  an  incapacity  to  hold  thirty-eight  state 
offices,  to  act  as  sheriffs,  to  rise  above  a  colonel's 

*The  majority  in  Um  Peers  was  199,  in  the  Commons  aia. 
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fttidc  in  tiie  army,  and  to  Bit  in  either  House  of 
Paiiiament  Thus  is  th^  public  spirit  of  CaAoUct 
damped,  and  their  imion  with  their  fellow-rabjebts 
pMchided.  And  why  should  they  be  treated  with 
jealousy  ?  The  dissenters  of  Scotland,  though 
under  no  civil  disabilities,  injure  not  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  Popery  is  more  allied  to  monarchy 
then  Presbyterianism.  It  is  true,  the  Catholics 
have  the  elective  franchise ;  but  they  find  not,  in 
their  representative,  a  feeling  in  common  with 
their  own.  We  ought  to  learn  liberality  from 
Popish  countries,  where  Protestants  are  raised  to 
the  firet  offices  of  the  state.  The  authority  of  the 
Pope  is  a  bug-bear,  and  all  the  suspected  doctf  inies 
are  abjured.  That  the  Catholics  will  regard  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  is  clear  from  their  refusal  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  They  would  not 
scruple  at  the  latter,  if  they  thought  they  might 
be  absolved  from  the  former;  for  the  same  power 
might  absolve  from  both. 

XII.  To  these  arguments  it  partly  was,  and 
partly  might  have  been  answered,  that  the  peti* 
tion  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  priests;  which 
showed,  that  these  guardians  of  consciences,  at 
least,  went  not  all  its  lengths.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
about  the  things  of  Ceesar,  and  the  things  of 
God ;  they  are  ever  liable  to  be  confounded,  and 
it  is  easy  for  an  artful  priesthood  to  confound  th^m 
in  the  minds  of  an  ignorant  people.  Might  not 
a  priest  stir  up  civil  rebellton  against  CmsBf^  by 
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repieaenting  it  as  the  only  way  to  render  unto 
God  his  dae.  All  canons  and  decrees  of  the 
Romish  church  plainly  show,  that  the  Pope  is  be- 
liered  to  possess  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual  do« 
minion ;  he  but  veils  his  arrogance  while  he  deems 
himself  impotent;  open  his  praspects,  and  he 
will  assert  all  his  former  claims.  Temporal  power 
he  still  possesses  in  Ireland,  as  to  marriages,  in« 
heritances,  and  excommunication.  No  restric" 
ttoDs  exclude  the  Catholics  from  power,  save  what 
fetter  the  Protestants :  such  as  the  oath  of  supre- 
macyi  and  receiving  the  sacrament.  In  mora 
despotic  Governments  Catholics  may  be  trusted 
with  power ;  for  there  are  competent  checks  to 
dieir  abuse  of  it — 

Off  with  his  head ! 
So  much  for  Buckingham. 

But  it  were  unwise  and  unsafe  to  invest  mesi 
subject  to  an  arbitrary  foreign  jurisdiction,  with 
political  power  in  this  free  country.  Dr.  Milner 
lately  asserted,  that  solemn  engagements  are  to  be 
observed  only  according  to  circumstances.  As  to 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  forty-two  parishes,  attended 
by  their  priests,  took  it  in  the  late  rebellion ;  and 
in  three  weeks  afterwards  rose  in  insurrection, 
headed  by  Father  Murphy,  and  murdered  their 
masters.  It  is  not  unjust,  that  the  public  should 
possess  a  right,  exercised  by  every  private  indi- 
^id^,  of  choosing  the  objects  of  their  confidence. 
^€  Bill,  if  passed,  weald  britig  eighty  Oath<rfies 
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into  Parliament.     Would  not  thi^  band^  shifting 
at  pleasure,  and  streng^ening  any  party,  endanger 
the  Church  establishment?     In  the  whole  body, 
the,  zeal  of  proselytism  would  increase  with  the 
means  of  exercising  it;  and  the  nation  might,  in 
time,  lose  its  predominant  character.     The  begin- 
ning of  strife  is  as  one  letting  out  water ;  it  first 
oozes,  and  then  bursts  forth.     The  titular  bishops 
and  priests  regard  the  church  and  its  revenues,  in 
Ireland,  as  their  right,  and  the  clergy  as  usurpers. 
There  is  well  known  to  be  an  ex-bishop  for  every 
diocese,  and  an  ex-incumbent  for  every  living. 
Even  complete  emancipation  wUl  not  satisfy  those, 
whose  object  is  not  emancipation  but  possession. 
In  the  charter,  which  declares  the  right  of  the 
royal  family  to  the  throne,  it  is  appointed  that  the 
Government  shall  be  for  ever  Protestant     The 
King  must  be  a  Protestant;  he  can  marry  only  a 
Protestant;  he  can  delegate   his  power  only   to 
Protestants.     To  surround  such  a  King  with  Ca- 
tholic counsellors,  hostile  to  Protestantism,  would 
be  absurd ;  neither  ought  the  royal  scruples,    in 
regard  to  the  coronation  oath,  to  be  rashly .  or 
rudely  meddled  with.     Respect  is  due  to  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Sovereign,  and  his  voice  is  part  of 
the  legislature.     Besides,  whatever  tends  towards 
the  ascendancy  of  Catholicism  shakes  the  pillars 
of  the  throne.     If  Popery   were  dominant,   th^ 
Hanover  family  would  be  usurpers.    The  Catholics 
of  Ireland  already  enjoy  toleration,   civil  liberty  ^ 
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and  security  of  property.     It  is  unfair  to  use  the 
tenn  emancipation,  as  if  they  were  in  the  yoke  of 
bondage.     In  fact,  they. enjoy  every  privilege  alike 
irith  Protestants,  except  the  hope  of  giving  the 
sation  a  King  or  a  Queen,  or  enjoying  a  few  high 
offices  of  state,  of  sitting  as  judges,  or  being  re- 
tained to  Parliament     They  even  elect  members 
of  Parliament.     What    they    want    is   political 
power ;  which  would  not  meliorate  the  condition 
of  tiieir  main  body,  though  it  might  gratify  the 
dangerous  ambition  of  a  very  few;  so  that,  evi- 
dently, this  was  a  petition,  not  of  the  Catholic 
body,  but  of  their  opulent  and  titled  leaders  *. 
So  ignorant  are  the  mass  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
dmt  they  know  not  what  emancipation  means: 
some  think  it  to  be  exemption  from  tithes ;  and 
some  from  rent  or  taxes.     We  are  told  they  are 
loyal  subjects.     Be  it  so — as  it  is.     Why  put  dis- 
loyal notions  in  their  heads  ?     If  their  loyalty  is 
strong,  it  needs  not  fresh  concessions.     Nor,  in- 
deed, can  they  justly  complain  of  certain  exclu- 
sions, while  they  refuse  to  unite  with  every  other 
liege  subject  of  the  realm,  in  disavowing  depend- 
CDce  on  a  foreign  power.     But  the  religion  of 

^'^But  what,  agadVname,  entered  into  these  peoples' 
l^eadi  to  make  them  rebel  ?"  <'  Why,  religion  entered  into 
^  heads  to  make  them  rebel,  agad's-name." — **  But  what  a 
^^  made  the  nobles  rebel — they  never  mind  religion?** 
''Why  that  which  made  the  Devil  himself  rebel— ambition.** 
^  TUi  is  a  pleasant  fellow — ^**  Dodskj^'s  Old  Plays. 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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Rome  is  not  only  politically  dangerous,  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  unfriendly  to  the  best  interests  of 
fiian.  That  its  superstition,  idolatry,  bigotry,  lax 
morality,  and  profane  customs,  should  obtain  as- 
cendance or  predominance  in  this  country,  is  to  be 
deprecated  and  guarded  against. 

XIII.  The  proposal  for  making  the  Catholic 
priests  dependant  on  the  state,  that  they  might  be 
a  connecting  link  between  Government  and  the 
people,  and  no  longer  poison  the  minds  of  the 
latter,  originated  with  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  at  this  time, 
it  encountered  universal  repugnance,  added  to  the 
scruples  of  royalty.  To  pay  two  religions  is  to 
establish  two  religions :  and  one  of  them  would 
soon  be  set  aside.  But  a  state  should  support 
truth :  not  the  superstition  of  an  ignorant  ma-* 
jority.  And  where  would  this  paying  of  dissenters 
stop  ?  Would  not  all  sects  make  themselves  nu^ 
merous  and  troublesome,  that  they  might  intimi- 
date government  into  yielding  them  a  support  ? 

XIV.  The  union  with  Ireland  is  supposed  to 
have  been  effected  in  consequence  of  a  promise 
made  to  the  Catholic  party,  that  their  eomncipa* 
tion  should  form  a  measure  of  the  British  Govern^ 
ment.  The  King,  however,  deeming  it.  incon- 
sistent with  his  coronation  oath,  to  favour  the 
Catholics  to  the  extent  proposed,  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
signed his  situation  as  prime  minister,  after  having 
held  it  for  eighteen  years.     He  returned  to  office 
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ia  1804;  but  forbore  to  press  a  question  which  ha 
saw  was  mkacceptable. 

XV.  After  bis  death  in  1 806,  and,  in  the  same 
year»  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  likewise,  when  in 
office,  abstained  from  the  displeasing  and  unpro- 
mising theme,  Lord  Howick's  administration  re- 
newed the  subject;  to  which  his  Majesty  again, 
with  great  firmness,  objected;  being  willing  to 
extend  the  Act  of  1 793,  so  as  to  grant  the  Catho* 
lies  the  same  privileges  in  England  and  Ireland, 
but  deeming  it  improper  to  throw  open  the  doors 
of  complete  exemption  from  a  test  to  all  dissenters, 
and  to  entrust  the  Catholics  with  supreme  com- 
mands.    The  ministry,  consequently,  dropped  the 
measure,  as  soon  as  they  found  it  not  agreeable  to 
their  royal  roaster;  and  had  they  rested  here,  their 
dutiful  submission  would  have  deserved  unquali* 
fied  praise.     But  they  thought  proper  to  transmit 
to  the  King  (in  a  cabinet  round  robin)  a  written 
intimation  of  their  intention  to  exert  their  right, 
as  privy  counsellors,  of  advising  their  favourite 
measure,  on  any  future  occasion,  when  it  should 
be  deemed  expedient.     1  his  produced  a  demand, 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  for  a  written  pledge, 
promising  that  they  would  not  again  distress  him 
wiCh  their  pertinacious  proposal ;  and  the  Talents, 
thinking   such  a  pledge  inconsistent  with  their 
dnty,  were  dismissed  ;  to  make  way  for  the  Port- 
land administration. 

XVI.  Thus  had  Providence  permitted  them  to 
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remain  in  power  till  they  had  achieved  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade ;  and  removed  them  before 
they  could  endanger  the  Protestant  faith,  by  a 
system  of  false  liberality  towards  the  Catholics. 

XVII.  The  scope  of  Lord  Howick's  Bill  of 
I807,  was  to  enable  persons  of  every  description 
to  serve  in  the  army  and  navy,  with  the  sole  con- 
dition of  taking  a  particular  oath.  Rediiced  to 
the  ranks  of  opposition,  the  Grenville  party  per- 
sisted in  their  aims ;  and  in  1808  the  veto  was, 
for  the  first  time,  publicly  and  formally  proposed 
in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Ponsonby.  In  Ireland,  how- 
ever, it  excited  mych  discontent;  and  a  conven- 
tion of  the  titular  bishops  declared,  that  now, 
they  conceived  the  veto  to  be  inexpedient ;  Dr. 
Milner  joining  in  the  refusal  of  that  negative  to 
the  crown,  which  he  had  hitherto  warmly  recom- 
mended.  At  the  same  time,  they  disclaimed  be- 
lief in  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  interfere  in  tem- 
poral concerns ;  a  solemn  self-contradiction,  easily 
seen  through.  It  now  appeared,  that  the  Catholic 
body  at  large  had  retracted  their  assent—  if  they 
ever  granted  it,  to  that  veto,  or  royal  negative  on 
the  appointment  of  bishops,  which  formed  the- 
basis  of  Mr.  Pitt  s  plan ;  and  Lord  Grenville,  ia^ 
consequence  of  this  refusal,  declined  bringing^ 
forward  the  Catholic  question. 

XVIII.  The  Catholic  prelates,  in  thus  reject- 
ing the  veto,  excited  a  strong  prejudice  against 
their  cause,  and  alienated  many  friends  of  tk^ 
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Established  Church;  who,  while  this  point  was 
conceded,  had  been  favourably  aflFected  towards 
their  claims.  Both  at  this  time  and  in  the  years 
1810  and  1812,  their  petitions  were  rejected,  and 
their  perseverance  proved  fruitless. 

Not  discouraged  by  these  various  repulses, 
the  English  Catholics  published,  in  1813,  an 
Address. to  their  Protestant  brethren;  in  which 
they  attempted  t6  put  the  most  favourable  con- 
straction  on  their  intolerant  religion.  The  way 
being  prepared  by  this  apology,  a  triumph  was 
gained  in  Parliament,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  for  considering  the  laws  affecting  the 
Catholics.  But  after  some  attempts  to  remove  the 
civil  and  military  disqualifications  of  the  Catholics, 
the  Bill  was  finally  rejected. 

XIX.  Dissensions  now  prevailed  among  the 
Catholics  themselves;  and  a  violent  party  in 
Dublin  opposed  all  measures  of  compromise  or 
conciliation,  which  might  obtain  the  favour  of  the 
Government  In  181.5,  1816,  1817,  1818,  and 
1819,  ^^y  renewed  their  applications;  and  al- 
thoagh  unsuccessful,  they  saw  the  majorities  de- 
creasing to  eighty-four,  twenty-four,  and  two 
votes.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Grattan,  in  1819, 
they  have  found  an  able  advocate  in  Mr.  Plunkett. 

XX.  Baffled  in  all  their  attempts  to  obtain 
^eir  ends  by  wholesale,  the  Catholics  fell  on  the 
expedient  of  breaking  down  their  question,  and 
^bling  emancipation   by   insensible    encroach- 
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ments.  They  obtained  one  triumph  of  this  kind 
in  1822,  by  the  success  of  Mr.  Canning's  motion 
for  giving  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  Catholic 
peers;  and  another  in  1824,  by  the  permission 
obtained  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  hold'  the 
office  of  Earl  Marshall,  without  the  customary 
oaths  *. 

XXI.  A  Bill  having  been  frequently  contem- 
plated for  paying  salaries  to  the  Catholic  clergy, 
with  the  view  of  bindinof  them  to  the  mother 
country,  it  may  be  right  to  state,  that  they  actu- 
ally receive  no  salaries  whatever  from  abroad; 
that  their  provision  is  wholly  domestic,  and  that 
it  is  ample  and  abundant  Every  Catholic  above 
the  age  of  twelve  years  must  confess  twice,  at 
least,  in  the  year ;  on  which  occasions  the  poorest 
pay  sixpence,  but  others  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth.  As  a  marriage  fee,  the  priest  receives, 
from  the  poorest,  from  5^.  to  1  o*.  6d. ;  in  more 
opulent  families,  after  the  marriage  dinner,  a 
person  is  appointed  to  carry  round  cake;  when 
each  guest  deposits  money  according  to  his  ability; 
and  here  eight  or  ten  guineas  are  often  collected. 


*  The  three  principal  advocates,  within  the  pale  of  tbi 
Church,  in  favour  of  complete  enfranchisement,  have  beei 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  late  Vicesimus  Knox,  and  tl^^ 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  The  latter  gendeman  preached  a  sennoiD 
to  the  Templars  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  reiterated  tl&e 
arguments  of  Paley ;  whom  Hazlitt  has  well  characterize^ 
as  a  quibbling  compromiser  between  heaven  and  earth. 
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being  all  for  the  Catholic  priest.     For  extreme 
wietioD»  which  ia  deemed  a  necessary  pas8{k)rt  to 
hoaven,  the  poorest  pay  1  s. ;  and  51.  is  the  price 
of  a  mass  for  the  dead.    The  charge  for  a  high 
mas,  where  ten  or  sixteen  priests  assist,  is  6s. 
eachy  with  one  guinea  to  the  (Catholic)  priest  of 
the  parish.     Here,  then,    are  evidently  a  good 
many  pickings.     In  fact,  some  of  the  priests,  in 
large  or  opulent  parishes,  can  earn  900/.  per  an- 
num ;  so  that,  whether  to  supply  their  poverty,  or 
to  secure  their  independence  on  foreign  aid,  a 
grant  is  altogether  unnecessary.     It  would  ex- 
press fear ;  and  they  would  see  through  the  at- 
tempt to  wheedle  them.     It  would  only  render 
them  more  arrogant,  and  more  ambitious. 

XXII.  In  the  English  Catholic  church,  the 
jurisdiction  formerly  exercised  by  secular  and  re- 
gular chapters,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  four 
vicars  apostolic ;  a  form  of  government  first  esta- 
blished in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  and 
confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  Sacred  College  in 
^745)  as  well  as  an  apostolic  sanction  of  Innocent 
the  Twelfth,  in  1 746.  Enjoying  their  power  only 
during  the  Pope's  pleasure,  these  vicars  apostolic 
afe  termed  "  Titular  Bishops,"  from  having  the 
i^&tne,  and,  as  they  think,  the  title,  but  not  the 
^tual  possession,  of  the  dioceses  in  which  they  are 
placed.  As  disqualifying  and  penal  statutes  were 
Amoved,  the  zeal  of  the  Catholics  augmented^  and 
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their  prospects  of  power  and  dominion  revived. 
Protestant  districts  have  adopted  the  Catholic 
creed  in  Ireland;  and  that  is  the  only  country- 
where  Methodism  does  not  gain  ground.  The 
Catholics  in  England  and  Wales  amount  to  about^ 
four  hundred  thousand ;  in  Ireland  the  estimated ' 
proportion  is  five  millions  of  Catholics,  to  two 
millions  of  Protestants. 

No  indulgence  has  effected  any  improvement 
in  their  bigoted  and  intolerant  disposition.  The 
spirit  of  Catholicism  is  unchanged — unchange* 
able;  and  the  clergy  are  as  devoted  to  the  Pope 
as  they  were  in  the  dark  ages  *.  The  only  pledge 
they  will  vouchsafe  is  the  oath  of  allegiance;  and 
that  in  an  equivocal  and  quibbling  sense.  Con*' 
cessions  they  scorn,  as  demanded  by  heretics; 
and  oaths,  it  has  been  said,  are  to  them,  mere 
bands  of  withe  to  shackle  a  giant.  They  are  utter 
enemies  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. A  few  exceptions  to  this  general  character 
may  be  found:  Wall,  bishop  of  Waterford,  in 
1819,  enjoined  the  free  circulation  of  the  Bible; 
but  as  a  body,  they  hate  the  light,  because  they 
cannot  endure  it,  and  make  a  pretence  of  patron- 

*  In  1833,  a  letter  of  a  lover  tQ  his  mistress  was  produced 
in  a  Court  of  Justice,  commencing  thus :  <'  The  rescript  of 
Cardinal  Quarantotti  is  to  me  not  more  imperative  than  your 
mandate/' 
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iai^  m  Khemish  Bible,  fraught  with  errors,  and 
bejond  the  purchase  of  the  poor. 

Among  many  eminent  characters,  of  whom 
die  British  Catholic  church  may  justly  boast,  we 
may  distinguish  the  names  of  Challoner,  O'Leary, 
Hay,  Milner,  Pojmter,  Hussey,  and  Troy. 

The  chief  places  of  education  for  the  English 
and  Irish  Catholics  abroad,  are,  the  College  of 
secular  clergy  at  Douay,  smd  the  Jesuit  Colleges 
of  St.  Omer  and  Li^ge.     Stonyhurst,  near  Wigan, 
u  their  principal  college  in  England ;  whence  has 
recently   issued  a  tract,  entitled  "  Protestantism 
CALMLY  considered,"  disclosing  the  notion   of 
calmness,  and  the  modest  unaspiring  views  enter- 
lamed  by  the  Catholic  church.     In  Ireland,  they 
We  a  Jesuit  College  at  Castle  Browne,  where 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Catholics  are  educated;  but 
their  chief  seminary  in  that  country,  is  the  Royal 
College  of  Maynooth,  founded  in    1795,  by  an 
Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  supported  by 
4e  Government  of  the  United  Kingdoms ;  as  a 
means  of  securing,  by  a  domestic  education,  the 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  priesthood.     Here 
two  hundred  and  fifty  priests  are  educated.    Eight 
thousand  per  annum  had  been  the  grant  of  the 
Irish  Parliament;  to  this  extent  the  faith  of  the 
country  is  pledged,  but  to  grant  more  is  unreason- 
able.   The  Whig  administration,  in  1807,  granted 
^  enlargement  of  the  sum  to  13,000/.  for  the 
Section   of  new  buildings ;  while  th^y  ventured 
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on  indulgences  tending  to  the  propagation  of  Po- 
pery. These  measures  would  have  afforded  ad- 
vantages to  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  which  the  esta- 
blished religion  had  no  participation.  It  is  well 
to  provide  for  the  Catholics  a  pious  and  laborious 
clergy,  to  rectify  th,e  dangerous  abuses  of  their 
ecclesiastical  administration.  Enlighten  their 
minds,  institute  schools,  disseminate  the  word  of 
God ;  but  beware  of  indulgences  incompatible 
with  the  safety  of  the  state,  or  hazardous  to  the 
Protestant  religion. 

iVb/^«— Catholic  bookaellen  are  multiplying  in  London, 
and  dfculate  three  periodical  works  :  the  Orthodox  Journal, 
the  Catholic  Miscellany,  and  the  Catholic  Spectator.  The 
whole  body  look  brisk,  and  promise  themselves  great  things. 
Education  is  the  wand  that  will  dispel  their  visions. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

ON    CATHOLIC    EMANCIPATION. 


C0tltftlt0« 

I.  Ratrainis  impoud  on  Popery^  in  Protestant  and  even 
m  CaihoUe  cauntriea. — 11.  On  Toleration,  at  opposed 
to  Emancipation. — III.  On  the  Arguments  infawmr 
of  entire  Emancipation. — IV.  Emancipation  considered 
as  a  Siglit. — V.  Emancipation  considered  as  likely  to 
improve  the  Condition  of  Ireland. — VI.  Emancipation 
considered  as  likely  to  consolidate  the  Strength  of  the 
Enqrire. — ^VII.  Would  entire  Emancipation  actually 
conciliate  the  Catholics? — VIII.  The  Character  and 
Tone  of  the  CiUholics.—lX.  The  Position,  that  the 
Meligion  of  tlie  Majority,  should  he  that  of  the  State, 
considered:  and  the   Use  likely  to  be  made  of  it  by  the 
Catholics. — X.   What  are  we  risking  in  trying  the  JSx- 
periment? — XI.  Mistaken  Notions  of  the  Irish  Catho^ 
lies:  their  Temptations. — XII.  Ambitious  Character  of 
^Popery. — XIII.  Its  intolerant  Character. — XIV.  Its 
jpersecuting  Character. — XV.  Its  Character  as  a  Reli- 
gion substituted  for  Protestantism. — XVI.  On  thepro- 
posed    Securities. — XVII.  No  constitutional  Security 
but  in  the  Renunciation  of  Papal  Supremacy  by  the 
Catholics. — XVIII.    Prospective  Advantages  of   this 
Measure. 

^*  The  vesting    of  the    supremacy    over   the 
diurch,    and    over  the   State,    in  two  distinct 
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persons  and  powers,  is  an  innovation  of  modem 
times.  Melchizedeck,  King  of  Salem,  was  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God.  The  Jewish  kings  were 
superior  to  the  high  priests*.  Constantine,  as 
head  of  the  empire,  convened  the  Council  of 
Nice. 

Papal  encroachment,  however,  from  Gregory 
the  Seventh,  to  Innocent  the  Third,  that  is,  from 
A.D.  1073  to  1220,  usurped  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  Emperors  and  Kings  of  Europe ;  but  since 
the  latter  period,  the  powers  of  Christendom  have 
struggled  to  abolish  or  restrain  the  tyranny  of  the 
Roman  see  f. 

From  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  A.  D.  1817,  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  ascertain  the  regulations  established  by 
different  foreign  states,  respecting  their  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  and  their  intercourse  with  the 
church  and  see  of  Rome,  much  valuable  informal 
tion  has  been  derived;  and  lessons  or  exemplars 
furnished  for  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  re- 
gard to  her  Catholic  subjects  X- 

Attention  was  directed,  first,  to  the  modes  of 
appointing  prelates;  secondly,  to  the  restraints 
imposed  ifpon  bulls,  &c. ;  and  thirdly,  to  miscel- 
laneous matters :  Jesuits,  marriages,  excommuni- 

•  See  Vol.  i.  p.  498. 

f  Hale's  Origin  of  the  British  Churches,  p.  300,  s.  5. 

i  Report.    Birt  on  Popery,  Lect.  I. 
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cations,  confessions,  &c.  The  foreign  states,  re- 
fiewed  in  the  report,  are  reduced  to  three  classes : 
first,  those  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
Rome;  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland ;  secondly,  Russia,  as  belonging 
to  the  Greek  Church ;  and  thirdly,  those  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches  separated  from 
fte  Church  of  Rome :  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia, 
&c.  the  British  colonies,  and  America. 

France  has  ever  been  jealous  of  the  Roman 
see.  "  It  is  not,"  says  Pithou,  "  by  virtue  of  the 
concordat,  or  any  privilege  granted  by  the  Popes, 
that  the  Kings  of  France  appoint  to  prelatures  *. 
It  is  inherent  in  the  French  monarchs,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  monarchy ;  it  is  an  essential 
appendage  of  the  crown ;  kings  appoint,  because 
they  are  kings.  Without  consent  of  the  King,  no 
decrees,  not  even  of  General  Councils,  can  be 
admitted  ;  and  the  Papal  authority  is  exceedingly 
limited." 

Though    Spain   and   Portugal  have  been 

called  **  the   most    obsequious    servants    of  the 

^man   Pontiff,'*  servos   Pontificum  Romanorum 

^^^e^ntissimos  f ;  and  though  in  Spain  was  esta- 

^hahed  the  Inquisition,  yet  their  jurists  all  assert,' 

^  ^  Philip  le  Bel,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  Boniface,  little 
^  ^U)  greeting :  Be  it  known  to  your  superlative  stupidity, 
^•^  in  temporals  We  are  not  subordinate  to  any  one." 

^  Bodin. 
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i^tkt  the  nomination  of  their  bishops  belongs  to  the 
King.  Tliis  right  was  exercised  by  Spain  in  dm 
Low  Conntries.  **  Churches/'  said  Ferdinand  die 
Second  of  Arragon,  toAePope^  in  1479,  ^^  ought 
to  be  given  only  to  those  attached  to  the  welfieffe 
of  the  state ;  and  this  can  be  known  to  none  better 
than  to  the  King."  We  find  even  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh  resisting  a  mandate  from  the  Pope,  A.D. 
1814  and  1815*.  The  consecration  oath  omits 
the  clause  of  swearing  to  maintain  the  royalties  of 
St.  Peter,  and  that  for  persecuting  heretics.  In 
1813,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  ordered  an  in- 
triguing nuncio  to  quit  the  kingdom. — Portugal 
has  ever  retained  the  nomination  of  prelates,  and 
control  over  Papal  rescripts.  The  Prince  Regent 
remonstrated,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  against  the 
revival  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1815. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  the  sole  right 
of  nominating  all  dignitaries  both  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  churches.  A  rejection  of  many  Roman 
encroachments  took  place  in  1 786,  and  nunci- 
atures were  ordered  to  cease.  A  second  Luther 
has  recently  (1817)  arisen  in  Wissenberg. 

In  Italy^  the  domination  of  the  Pope  is 
watched  with  a  jealous  eye.  Bulls  are  submitted, 
in  Lombardy,  to  royal  inspection;  monasteries, 
not  suppressed,  are  placed  under  the  Archbishop 
of  Vienna.     In  Venice,  the    nomination    to  bi- 

*  Hale,  p.  316  and  317. 
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sboprics  is  iu  the  senate ;  the  Pope  confirms ;  bulls 
must  haTe  the  senatorial  license.  In  Tusc^iny, 
Naples,  Siciljt  Sardinia,  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and 
Switzerland,  the  nomination  is  in  the  Govern- 
ment; and  bulls  must  have  the  license  of  the 
State. 

In  Russia^  the  nomination  to  dignities  is  in 
the  Emperor.  The  Jesuits,  having  been  re*esta-* 
blished,  were  driven  from  Petersburgh  and  Mos- 
cow, for  their  intrigues,  in  1815. 

It  appears,  then,  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
impose  an  inferior  check  in  Ireland ;  and,  reject* 
ing  so  many  prudent  examples,  to  throw  down 
a  strong  barrier.  We  are  called  upon,  by  allow- 
ing extravagant  claims,  to  make  a  scaffolding  for 
fresh  demands, — a  precedent  for  new  concessionS| 
until  our  own  Establishment  is  pulled  down ;  and 
this,  while  we  find  that  even  Catholic  govern- 
ments are  more  cautious. 

If  we  now  turn  to  Protestant  states,  where 
Popery  is  a  tolerated  religion,  we  need  not  wonder 
to  find  it  treated  with  still  greater  jealousy.  In 
consequence  of  some  attempts  to  restore  Popeiy 
in  Denmark^  severe  laws  were  enacted  against 
Roman  Catholics :  there  is  no  law  against  Catho- 
lics attaining  the  highest  posts  in  the  civil  and 
military  departments ;  but  there  is  no  instance  of 
their  reaching  the  civil  pre-eminence.  In  Sweden 
they  are  excluded  by  law.  Frederic  the  Great, 
the  King  of  Prussia^  declared  himself  the  imme- 
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diate  head  of  all  the  churches  id  his  dominions : 
the  nomination  of  Catholic  bishops  is  in  the  crown, 
and  no  bulls  can  be  published  without  approval 
of  the  Gdvemn^etit.  In  Holland  and  the  Nether^ 
lands^  the  Catholic  priests  are  subject  to  severe 
restrictions. 

'  The  British  Government  nominates  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

Thus  we  find  that  one  common  sentiment  of 
distrust  and  precaution,  against  the  unremitting 
usurpations  of  Rome,  pervades  all  the  states  of 
Christendom ;  whether  they  be  of  the  Romish, 
Greek,  or  reformed  churches.  Papal  interference 
and  jurisdiction  has  increased  of  late  more  in  the 
British  Isles,  than  in  any  foreign  state.  In  1 782, 
the  penal  laws  against  Popery  were  relaxed ;  in 
1 793  the  elective  franchise  was  conceded  to  the 
Irish  Catholics.  Since  1811  an  open  intercourse 
has  taken  place  betwixt  the  British  Catholics  and 
the  Court  of  Rome.  And  it  appears  from  re- 
scripts, that  the  Pope  offers  a  nomination  of  se- 
veral candidates  by  the  chapters,  with  a  veto  in 
the  King,  and  subsequent  selection  by  the  Pope  : 
the  reverse  of  foreign  usage;  where  the  nomina- 
tion is  in  the  Government  and  the  confirmation  in 
the  Pope.  The  oaths  proposed  for  prelates  are 
all  insuflScient.  The  revision  of  Papal  rescripts 
by  the  Government  is  haughtily  refused. 

The  Pope  has  opened  a  personal  correspond- 
ence with  the  Catholic  Board  in  Dublin. 
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But  even  against  the  nugatory  veto,  mentioned 
ibo?e,  the  Catholic  Board  remonstrated,  1B15; 
ud  their  delegate,  Hayes,  was  imprisoned  for 
two  years,  and  then  banished  from  Rome.  On 
the  remonstrance  of  the  Board,  1818,  the  Pope 
reproved  them.  In  the  course  of  this  negotiation, 
it  came  out,  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Troy  to  the 
Board,  that  the  Papal  rescript  contained  matter 
of  a  confidential  nature,  not  Jit  to  be  communicated 
tothepubiic*. 

It  is  true,  that  by  a  treaty  with  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  the  Papal  Government  recovered 
its  former  powers  in  France ;  and  that  the  first  use 
the  Ponti£r,  Pius  the  Seventh,  made  of  his  return 
to  sway,  was  to  re-establish  the  intriguing  order 
of  Jesuits ;  who  have  likewise  been  restored  in 
Eogland.  But  these  facts  ought  only  to  have  the 
effect  of  rendering  Protestants  more  jealous  of  the 

*  The  passive  obedience,  the  abject  submission,  to  the 

Roman  see,  in  which  the  Popish  clergy  of  England  and 

Ifdand  still  remain,  have  been  recently  manifested  in  the 

<^>*e8  of  Gandolphy  and  Father  Hayes.    Gandolphy  had  ob- 

'^ioed  the  approbation  of  the  Master  of  the  Apostolical  Pa- 

^^^  at  Rome,  to  an  English  translation  of  the  mass  book* 

^  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  London,  refusing  to  licence  the 

^^^^  Gandolphy,  A.D.  1817,  made  an  abject  apology  for  a 

^^porary  resistance ;  acknowledging  that  the  licence  of  the 

^'^aster  was  not  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Apostolical  See. 

Hayes,  on  hearing  the  Papal  censure  of  his  interference 
'^  ddegate  from  the  Catholic  Board,  made  an  equally  cring« 
'^  submission,  in  1818. 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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Catholic  claims ;  which  are  sometimes  waved  ^ 
seeming  moderation,  when  adverse  circumstax 
dictate  that  politic  show  of  humility;  but  are  i 
resumed  with  the  earliest  gleam  of  returning  pi 
perity  and  promise. 

A  reviewer  of  the  Report  of  1817,  under 
signature  of  Luther,  has  represented .  its  con< 
sions  to  be,  first,  That  the  appointment  of  bisb 
by  the  crown  is  general  throughout  all  fore 
states;  and  secondly,  that  the  sanction  of 
crown  to  bulls  sent  by  Rome,  before  their  pron 
gation  in  those  states,  is  equally  general; 
hence  he  infers,  that  if  England,  by  two  s 
provisions,  guarantees  her  own  security, 
might  concede  to  the  Catholics  their  right  to  si 
in  all  the  privileges  of  her  Protestant  subjc 
The  Catholics  and  their  friends  are,  at  this  ti 
endeavouring  to  give  this  interpretation  to 
report.  But  there  is  a  third  point  which  it  cle 
establishes,  and  which  they  have  altogether  o 
looked :  viz.  That  in  no  Protestant  state  wha 
ever,  at  the  present  day,  are  Roman  Cathc 
admissible,  either  to  the  legislative  or  execu 
government 

II.  Such  is  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the 
tholic  religion,  that  many  would  withhold  f 
its  professors  even  the  indulgences  they  havi 
ready  received.  "  My  firm  opinion  is,"  1 
Mesurier,  *^  that  too  little  attention  has  been  ] 
to  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  in 
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land ;  that  too  many  concessions  have  been  made 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  kingdom  *."  He!- 
TBtiQs  t  writes  to  the  same  eflPect,  **  II  n'est  qu'un 
cas,  oii  la  tolerance  puisse  devenir  funeste  k  une 
nation,  c'est  lorsqu'elle  tol^re  une  religion  intole- 
rante ;  telle  est  la  Catholique.  Cette  religion  de- 
?enue  la  plus  puissante  dans  un  6tat,  y  repandroit 
encore  le  sang  de  ses  stupides  protecteurs."'  Bogue 
and  Bennett  j:,  friends  and  advocates  of  toleration, 
go  so  far  as  to  exclude  from  their  system  only 
Atheism  and  Popery  ;  as  the  only  two  professions 
which  cannot  be  bound  by  their  protestation. 
These  sentiments  are  more  fully  expanded  by  the 
anther  of  "  Christian  Politics  §."  ''  Toleration," 
says  he,  "  has  been  distinguished  into  complete 
and  partial;  complete,  when  a  subject,  besides 
the  undisturbed  exercise  of  his  religion,  is  ad- 
missible to  every  privilege  and  office  belonging  to 
the  civil  government;  partial,  when  he  is  left 
nnder  any  political  incapacity,  though  he  may 
folly  enjoy  his  religious  liberty.  Now  the  proper 
ofcjects  of  complete  toleration  are  those,  who  can 
give  a  reasonable  security  to  the  state,  for  their 
behaviour  as  good  citizens ;  those  who  can  give 
only  a  dubious  security  are  objects  of  partial  to- 

*  Examination  of  the  Catholic  Claims,  1805. 

t  Helvetius,  p.  41 . 

X  Bogue  and  Bennett's  History  of  Dissenters. 

i  Eli  Bates's  Christian  Politics. 
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leration ;  and  those  who  can  give  none,  are  to  be 
Excluded  from  the  rank  of  citizens.  Accordingly, 
no  toleration  is  given  to  any  who  deny  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  morality,  or  to  professed 
Atheists,  or  to  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  in- 
tolerance. None  to  the  first,  for  they  deny  that 
any  security  can  be  given ;  none  to  the  second, 
for  promises  bind  not  an  Atheist ;  none  to  the  third, 
for  they  only  wait  for  power  and  opportunity  to  de- 
prive their  fellow-citizens  of  toleration."  Such, 
also,  were  the  sentiments  of  Locke,  who  objects 
to  tolerating  Popery  on  two  grounds ;  first,  because 
it  will  not  own  and  teach  the  duty  of  toleration ; 
and  secondly,  because  they  who  embrace  it,  do 
ipso  facto  AAvfer  themselves  over  to  the  protection 
of  another  prince*. 

It  may  be  replied,  however,  that  if  a  Govern- 
ment reserves  sufficient  ascendancy  to  secure  itself 
against  the  power,  and  to  preclude  the  opportu- 
nities here  spoken  of,  certain  indulgences  may, 
with  safety,  be  granted,  even  to  the  intolerant  in 
principle.  They  may  become  the  subjects  of  par- 
tial indulgence;  and  the  measure  of  that  indul- 
gence is  to  be  decided  by  a  regard  for  the  security 
of  the  indulging  power ^  as  well  as  by  a  full  view  of 
the  rnischiefSj  political  and  morale  which  toouid  re- 
suit  from  an  incautious  bounty  towards  the  objects 
of  toleration. 

•  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  46,  ed.  i"8ia. 
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III.  The  Catholics,  at  the  Revolution,  were  a 
powerful  and  dangerous  enemy,  whose  movements 
it  behoved  the  Government  to  watch  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  to  restrain  by  strict  penal  statutes.  But 
these  statutes  have  been  relaxed,  or  have  slumbered 
tt  the  danger  subsided ;  and  Catholics  now  enjoy 
a  complete  religious  toleration.  Their  civil  re- 
straints are  also,  in  great  measure,  removed ;  but 
widithis  they  are  not  satisfied, — an  entire  removal 
18  demanded.  The  arguments  urged  to  strengthen 
this  demand  are,  principally,  the  three  following; 
viz.: 

1st  It  is  an  act  of  justice ;  in  other  words,  the 
concession  of  a  right. 

2dly.  It  will  improve  the  internal  condition 
of  Ireland ;  and, 

3dly.  By  conciliating  five  millions  of  subjects, 
it  will  consolidate  the  strength  of  the  empire. 

IV.  Let  us  examine  these  arguments  in  their 
order.  And  first,  emancipation  is  demanded  as  a 
right  Every  man,  it  is  urged,  is  deprived  of  a 
ri^t,  who  is  excluded  from  any  office  in  the  state, 
on  account  of  his  religious  principles ;  unless  these 
principles  are  connected  with  political  sentiments 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  state.  But  if  this  maxim 
^  sound,  it  will  endure  being  stretched  to  its  full 
tearing  and  extent  And  would  it  not  justify  every 
commoner  in  complaining,  that  the  peerage  is  he- 
'^itary ;  or  the  peers  in  demanding,  that  the  crown 

« 

"self  should   be  elective.     The  law   may  select 

03 
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what  persons  it  deems  best  to  fill  high  offices,  as 
any  private;  gentleman  may  choose  his  steward. 
It  is  an  utter  mistake,  to  think  that  men  have  a 
natural  or  civil  right  to  this  eligibility,  as  they 
have  to  freedom  of  conscience.  If  this  right  ex- 
isted, religious  principles  ought  not  to  exclude 
from  the  throne  itself. 

To  an  undisturbed  exercise  of  private  judg- 
ment in  religion,  then,  every  man  has  a  natural 
right ;  but  what  restrictions  are  to  be  imposed  on 
those  who  maintain  certain  sentiments,  in  regard 
to  their  holding  civil  offices  and  privileges,  is 
foreign  to  toleration,  and  entirely  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Government.  Toleration  is  complete  when 
the  mind  is  not  forced,  and  when  the  exercise  of 
worship  is  free.  Instead,  therefore,  of  mentioning 
partial  and  complete  toleration,  it  would  be  better 
to  draw  the  line  betwixt  religious  toleration,  and 
immunity  from  civil  restraint.  This  latter  is  matter 
of  expedience,  and  will  be  regulated  and  altered 
according  to  circumstances.  Right  is  out  of  the 
question:  just  as  a  man,  with  less  than  300/. 
a-year  of  landed  property,  cannot  complain  of 
violated  right,  in  his  exclusion  from  a  seat  ii 
Parliament. 

But  further,  when  it  is  urged,  that  no  pecu- 
liarity  in  religious   sentiment  ought  to  exclude 
from  political  rank  or  power ;  we  may  reply,  thj 
religious   sentiment  is  a  comprehensive   phrases^ 
That  of  the  Jesuits  made  them  do  evil  that  gooi 
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might  come;  that  of  Ravillac  incited  him  to 
murder  his  king ;  that  of  the  Catholics  was  once, 
to  keep  no  faith  with  heretics.  There  may  be, 
therefore^  there  ought  to  be  disabilities ;  and  these 
should  be  regulated  by  circumstances.  Far  from 
berng  proofs  of  tyranny,  they  belong  to  the  nature 
of  a  free  government ;  being  created  by  a  salutary 
jealousy,  lest  the  liberty  so  freely  granted,  should 
be  abused,  and  one  portion  of  the  community, 
trusted  too  far,  should  destroy  the  balance  of  the 
constitution.  Disabilities  prevent  ebullitions ; 
they  are  imposed  in  that  wise  caution,  which 
guards  against  anticipated  evils. 

There  may,  certainly,  be  impolicy  in  exclusions 
which  dissatisfy  and  alienate  five  millions  of  sub- 
jects ;  for  it  is  wise  to  give  them  such  a  stake  in 
the  country,  as  shall  make  her  well-being  theirs. 
•^Persecution,  therefore,  ought  carefully  to  be 
avoided ;  and  every  indulgence  granted  which  is 
compatible  with  security.     But  emancipation,  in 
civil  rights,  is  more  than  toleration ;  it  is  granting 
^  bounty  on   a  spurious   article ;  it  is  placing  in 
^  formidable  position,  an  injurious  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

V.  Secondly.  Emancipation  will  improve  the 
condition  of  Ireland.  To  answer  this  argument 
^ould  be  as  idle,  as  to  urge  it  is  ludicrous.  The 
'liiseries  of  Ireland  flow  from  causes  altogether 
foreign  to  religion ;  or  rather,  the  chief  cause  is 
^^  existence  of  Popery  itself :  that  religion  which 

o  4 
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we  are  called  upon  to  foster ;  a  religion  which, 
being  the  mother  of  ignorance  and  idleness,  keeps 
a  fine  and  generous  people  in  a  continual  state  of 
aptitude  to  become  the  dupes  of  any  incendiary ; 
when  intelligence  would  deliver  them  from  credu- 
lityi  open  the  blessings  of  civilization,  and  prompt 
industrious  habits. 

But,  alas!  while  the  Irish  Catholics  are  in 
darkness  that  may  be  fblt,  and  want  the  unchain- 
ing of  their  minds,  this  is  an  emancipation  which 
they  will  not  receive.  Their  priests  dread  it,  as  a 
soldier,  or  an  army  contractor,  or  an  admiralty 
lawyer  dreads  peace ;  for  speedily,  shoi^d  it  take 
place,  Othello's  occupation  Would  be  gone.  Let 
it,  therefore,  be  effected  indirectly.  Let  the 
bishops  enforce  residence,  and  see  to  the  building 
of  paRonage-houses ;  not  permitting  their  clergy 
to  pass  their  winters  in  Dublin,  under  pretence 
that  the  majority  of  their  parishioners  are  Catho- 
lics. Let  Protestant  schools  be  every  where  built, 
holding  out  encouragements  to  Catholic  children  * 
The  chain  will  thus  be  gradually,  imperceptibly, 


*  In  many  of  the  Irish  schools,  <<  The  Life  of  Captain 
Rock"  is  a  text  book.  Through  all  the  cottages  in  Catholic 
Ireland,  has  been  circulated  *'  Bishop  Walmsley's  History  of 
the  Catholic  Church ;"  which  defends  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  limits  the  duration  of  the  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy to  A.D.  1825  (1.  e.  300  years  from  1535).  Hales. — 
Bishop  Doyle  does  not  reprobate  this  book :  of  this,  more 
will  be  spoken  hereafter. 
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unalarmingly  worn  away,  and  will  drop  of  itself 
from  the  neck.  Knowledge,  thus  introduced,  is 
an  embryo,  that  will  burst  the  shell  which  con- 
fines it 

To  this  silent  improvement,  there  are  ancillary 
measures,  which  will  go  more  directly  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  Ireland,  than  an  emancipation  which 
the  multitude  neither  understand,  nor  can  partici- 
pate; which  would  benefit  only  a  few  great  fami- 
lies, but  which,  in  benefiting,  would  remove  them 
fiirAer  from  their  forsaken  country.  Let  the  great 
landholders  return  to  their  country  seats,  and 
spend  their  money  on  their  own  territory,  and 
lease  their  farms  and  cabins  with  one  profit  in- 
stead of  three ;  let  them  enlighten  the  minds,  and 
improve  the  comforts  of  their  peasantry,  and  sup- 
plant the  love  of  ardent  spirits  with  a  taste  for  tea 
and  coffee  and  sound  malt  liquor ;  let  them  intro- 
duce industry,  and  patronize  education,  and  dis- 
perse the  Scriptures,  and  prove  themselves  the 
fathers  of  their  people.  This  will  do  more  good 
tiian  all  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  even  than  Mr. 
O^en  and  his  parallelograms ;  though,  in  a  country 
chained  in  darkness,  and  ground  down  by  op- 
P'^ssion,    these   fancies   might  have  a  show  of 

• 

^provement  *. 

^  The  Irish  are,  doubtless,  a  degraded  people,  but  it  is 

^^^^Qy  owing  to  their  subjection  to  the  Catholic  priesthood ; 

^    knowledge  would  be  the  spur  to  activity.    Much  of  the 

^'^^try  is  hardly  cultivated ;  and  even  where  tillage  prevailsi 
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VL  It  is  maintained,  as  the  last  argument 

in   favour  of  entire  emancipation,  that  by  con- 

« 

the  people  are  ground  down  by  exaction  and  oppression ;  so 
that  their  only  hope  in  this  world  is  rebellion ;  and  as  a  8aln> 
lor  the  next,  Uiey  have  the  indulgences  of  their  priests.  It  is 
pretended,  that  the  rents  could  not  be  obtained  without  the 
middle-men ;  but  there  are  several  subordinations  of  middle- 
men, the  first  giving  35s.  and  receiving  a  profit  from  a  second; 
he  from  a  third,  and  the  third  from  a  fourth,  till,  in  some 
places,  7/.  are  given ;  to  be  drawn  from  the  unhappy  peasantry. 
Thus  there  is  no  reciprocal  advantage,  binding  landlord  and 
tenant.  The  middle-man  requires  a  long  lease,  but  grants 
short  ones.  And  even  if  the  necessity  for  one  middle-man 
were  admitted,  the  profits  gained  by  two  or  three  keep  the 
people  in  hopeless  poverty.  It  is  not  here  as  in  England, 
where  if  the  tithe  were  not  paid  to  the  minister,  it  would  be 
paid  to  the  landlord.  Land  in  Ireland,  not  in  tillage,  was,  in 
1735,  emancipated  from  tithe;  and  that  is  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  island.  The  proprietors  of  rich  meadows  pay  nothing ; 
but  the  tithe  falls  severely  on  the  poor — on  the  cultivator  of  a 
few  roods.  In  good  ground,  15^.  per  acre  is  demanded  as 
the  tithe  of  potatoes ;  and  the  rent  oflen  amounts  to  five 
or  six  guineas  an  acre,  exclusively  of  the  cottage.  *  Now  the 
population  being  taken  at  five  millions,  the  labouring  poor  are 
four-fifttis  of  the  whole ;  and  as  the  Catholics  are  four  to  one 
to  the  Protestants,  the  great  majority  are  the  lower  orders  of 
Catholics,  paying  heavily  to  a  priesthood  of  their  own,  and 
likewise  to  a  priesthood  whom  they  are  taught  to  abhor. 

The  discontent  thus  generated  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
vexatious  process  of  collecting  tithes  by  means  of  a  proctor ; 
who,  in  addition  to  his  ten  per  cent,  receives  twenty  per  cent* 
in  presents,  and  other  ways ;  an  exaction  not  at  all  likely 
to  render  his  employer  popular,  or  useful  in  -  ministertal 
JPimctions. 

Then  tliere  is  an  option  betwixt  tithes  in  kind,  and  vi^ii^ 
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ciliating  five  millions  of  subjects,  it  would  con- 
solidate the  strength  of  the  empire. 

ilion;  and  if  the  farmer  prefers  the  latter,  an  average,  truly 
IrUi,  li  taken  of  ihepreceding  year.  The  fanner  then  iasuea 
Umote,  payable  in  several  months;  and  another  vexation 
canes  in  obtaining  the  money.  The  re-action  is  on  the  rector, 
who  is  thus  set  more  at  variance  with  his  parishioners.  This 
flune  is  blown  by  the  proverbial  rapacity  of  the  tithe-proctor, 
ff  the  tenant  refuses  to  pay  the  sum  he  demands,  he  imme- 
diatdy  lets  the  tithe  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  thus  is  sup- 
posed to  gain  fifty  per  cent,  on  its  value.  All  this  is  unavoid- 
able in  the  order  of  things. 

The  clergyman  first  attempts  to  get  his  own  tithes,  but  the 
fimner  refuses,  and  recourse  is  had  to  the  middle-man.  The 
by  impn^riator,  being  an  absentee,  finds  a  middle-man  in 
the  first  instance,  and  is  indifferent  to  the  consequences ;  but 
the  resident  clergyman  bears  the  brunt  of  all. 

Hence  agriculture  is  depressed,  rebellion  is  the  only  hope 
of  the  peasantry,  and,  as  the  sufferers  are  chiefly  Catholics, 
the  Protestant  cause  becomes  peculiarly  odious. 

As  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  the  clergy  ought  to  have  a 

commutation  of  tithes  for  land  :  the  power  of  redeeming  the 

tiU«  being  given  to  the  land  proprietor,  and  the  sum  thereby 

'^ued  being  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  glebe  land. 

In  E&gland,  this  would  be  rendered  impracticable  by  the  sub- 

<hVision  of  land  among  many  proprietors,  and  by  the  want  of 

'^  8u£5k;ient  for  the  commutation.     But  these  obstacles  exist 

'^  iti  Ireland,  which  will  be  truly  benefited  by  emancipation 

^^  exorbitant  rents,  and  tithes,  harassing  ih  the  mode  of 

Section. 

Ilie  Irish  people  are  morally  degraded.    The  Report  of  a 

^^tation  from  the  Hibernian  Society,  appointed  to  inspect 

^  ^^ligious  state  of  Ireland,  charges  its  population  with  the 

*^t  superstition:  that  of  coupling  sanctimonious  accents  and 
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Here  we  have  to  ask  two  questions  in  reply. 
Would  it  actually  conciliate  the  Catholics?  and 

attitudes  with  licentious  practice.  Mass  being  concluded,  the 
Sabbath  is  profiued.  A  priest  is  a  kind  of  god :  he  forma 
manriagesy  and  makes  a  collection  from  the  guests.  Of  this, 
one  part  is  reserved  for  the  titular  bishop,  one  for  the  priest 
himself,  one  to  furnish  forth  the  entertainment,  and  the  re- 
mainder sets  up  the  new-married  couple. 

The  priests  are,  in  general,  ignorant  in  the  extreme*; 
what  must  the  people  be?  Instruction,  then,  is  wante^  as 
fbod  to  the  famished.  The  Catholic  priests  compass  sea  and 
land  to  make  a  proselyte ;  and  this-,  to  a  religion  which  covers 
all  sin  by  confession^  penance,  pilgrimage,  extreme  unction, 
or  purgatory.  The  Scriptures  are  prohibited;  tracts  are  to  be 
burned ;  schools  are  discountenanced  and  decried.  ^^  In  the 
midst  of  all  this,  the  Protestant  clergy  are  not  duly  ftctive ; 
the  churches  are  open  but  once  on  a  Sunday,  and  every  where 
fisdl  to  decay.  At  the  Reformation,  there  were  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty- six  parishes,  with  cure  of  souls,  and 
nearly  three  thousand  clergy ;  now,  there  are  not  more  than 
one  thousand  churches,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ten  clergy.  This  is  owing  to  the  coalescence  of  several 
parishes  in  one  union ;  whereby  all  the  churches,  save  one, 
are  abandoned  to  ruin.  Such  unions  are  of  twov kinds:  the 
one  episcopal,  .and  this  may  be  dissolved  on  the  death  of  each 
incumbent ;  the  other,  by  act  of  Council,  and  this  is  indis- 
soluble."   This  aggravates  the  evil  of  non-residence. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  report ;  but  some  allowances 
are  to  be  made  for  the  envy  and  spite  of  a  body  of  dis- 
appointed Methodists;   who   found  superstition    too   firmly 

*  <<  Deprofundis,"  in  the  burial  service,  is  called  by  than 
Deborah  Fundish :  as  **  Ah  mi  beate  Martine,"  the  prayer 
used  at  Martinmas,  has  been  corrupted  into  the  vulgar  phrase 
—All  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin. 
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do  we  not  put  too  much  in  hazard,  by  venturing 
on  the  experiment  ? 

ifand  to  let  in  enthusiasm,  and  the  people  too  poor  to  afford 
{Hddngs  for  a  preacher.  It  if  a  fact  aheady  noticed,  that 
Irdand  is  the  only  place  in  the  whole  world  where  Methodism 
bis  not  gained  ground. 

But  to  return :  these  tithe-proctors  and  tithe-fermers,  being 
modem  publicans,  offensive  to  the  Protestants  and  odious  to 
the  Catholics,  degrade  the  character,  and  obstruct  the  useful- 
ness of  the  clergy ;  and,  enslaved  and  bound  as  the  Catholics 
are  by  their  priesthood,  conversion  is  hopeless,  even  were  zeal 
to  attempt  it.  Yet  an  impression  might  be  made,  in  time,  by 
the  repeated  drop  upon  (he  stone ;  and  by  the  indirect  means 
of  instruction,  which  should  not  alarm  prejudice.  A  grant  of 
130,000/.  annually,  would  furnish  a  master  for  every  parish, 
with  a  salary  of  50/.  The  dispersion  of  Bibles  and  judicious 
tncts,  would  be  an  easy  supplement  to  this  measure. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  has  stated  that  many  schools 
flourish  with  Catholic  pupils,  when  Bible  discussions  are 
kept  out  of  the  way.  But  the  Kildare  Schools,  being  con- 
nected with  the  Bible  Society,  do  no  good.  Zeal  according 
to  loiowledge  will  act  with  reference  to  prejudices. 

Prudence  must  utterly  disapprove  of  Maynooth  College  as 

>  means  whereby  the  influence  of  the  Popish  clergy,  so  far  as 

'^  tt  injurious,  may  be  checked.    What  can  be  thought  of  an 

''^tution,  supported  by  the  state,  to  perpetuate  the  Romish 

'^perstition?    Will  it  not  keep  up  invidious  distinctions,  and 

^ter  those  animosities  it  was  intended  to  allay  ?    Would  it 

'^^  be  better,  if  Catholics  took  their  degrees  in  Dublin,  and 

'^^^'^  there  supported  with  the  Maynooth  money  ?    While  they 

^^^d  httle  endanger  the  principles  of  Protestant  students, 

^^Uld  not  their  own  prejudices  be  insensibly  shaken,  and  their 

^^'^^lacters  liberalized?    In  the  last   examinations,    it  was 
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VIL  Would  entire  emancipation  actually  con- 
ciliate the  Catholics  ?     Let  the  future  be  judged 

clearly  shewn,  that  the  clei^  educated  abroad  were  m<xe 
peaceable  than  the  Maynoeth  clergy. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  plan  proposed  for  allow- 
ing stipends  to  the  Catholic  priests,  in  lieu  of  their  dues. 
It  is  pretended  that  this  would  gratify  die  Catholics,  who  cannot 
but  feel,  if  they  do  not  complain  of  the  exactions  of  the  priests ; 
and  likewise  that  the  priests  would  feel  proud  of  being  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  established  clergy.  Their  attachment  to  Go- 
vemment  it  is  thought  might  be  thereby  increased,  and  some  of 
their  motives  to  mischievous  activity  diminished ;  but  the  mind 
revolts  at  the  public  support  of  idolatry ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  possession  of  this  advantage  would  not  whet  the 
appetite  of  the  priests  for  more.  The  plan  would  be  exceed- 
ingly expensive  if  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
priests  should  receive  Jull  compensation ;  without  this  it  would 
be  nugatory ;  and  it  would  still  meet  with  opposition  from  the 
titular  bishops,  who  would  see,  in  this  extraneous  livelihood, 
one  leading  motive  to  proselytism  taken  away.  This  would 
be  the  establishment  of  Popery,  and  would  leave  the  Protes- 
tant curates  in  the  lurch. 

Much  might  be  done  by  care  in  providing  houses  and 
glebes  for  the  established  clergy;  by  advancing  the  most 
zealous  to  the  most  laborious  and  important  stations;  and 
by  a  strict  enforcement  of  general  residence.  Let  the  landed 
proprietors  return,  and  abolish  the  middle-men,  who  take 
leases  and  relet  them  in  parcels,  for  periods  determining  a 
year  or  two  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  that  they  may, 
on  renewal,  maketheur  own  terms  with  the  landlord;  and  who 
deprive  the  cottager  of  all  stimulus  to  improvement,  by  turn- 
ing him  out  of  his  improvements,  and  letting  the  farm  for 
whatever  advanced  price  they  can  obtain.  Attention  should 
likewise  be  directed  to  the  fisheries. 
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fnm  the  past  *•  Has  that  body  ever  yet  been 
attisfied?  Has  not  every  concession  been  em* 
ployed,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  ladder  to  a  fresh  de- 
mand ?  They  have  received  the  elective  franchise, 
diey  have  been  admitted  to  the  magistracy,  they 
bave  been  put  upon  juries ;  and  it  is  upon  these 
grants  that  they  found  their  pretensions  for  more. 
C<Hitrary  to  what  had  been  professed,  they  have 
eipressed  no  contentment;  they  have  considered 
what  has  been  accorded  as  the  fruits  of  a  victory 
not  yet  complete ;  as  an  earnest  of  what  remains 
bdiind, 

NO  actum  reputans,  li  quid  superesset  agendum. 

Vni.  But  the  very  character  of  the  Catholics, 
their  aspiring  disposition,  their  arrogant  preten- 
sions, abundantly  show,  that  with  toleration  and 
emancipation  on  their  lips,  their  real  object  is 
establishment.  They  come  not  before  us  like  a 
sect  asking  for  indulgence  ;  but  assuming  them- 


*'*It  IB  remarkable,  that  when  the  rebellion  of  1641 
^ke  out,  the  Catholics  enjoyed  all  the  political  power  which 
^  demanded  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  nineteenth  century, 
^"^  the  name  of  emancipation.  Yet  they  rebelled.  Who, 
^cn,  shall  impute  the  factious  spirit  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
•olely  to  the  restrictions  under  which  they  live  ?" — Collins's 
Contiiuof  Mosheim,  v.ii.  p.  343. 

Who,  we  add,  shall  say,  that  the  removal  of  these  re- 
sections would  satisfy  the  Irish  peasantry  ? 
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selves  to  be  the  original  church,  stripped  of  ' 
birthright,  and  robbed  of  their  possession! 
usurpers — Esaus  supplanted  by  Jacobs. 

They  are  now  regularly  organized :  they  ! 
their  parent   associations,    their  auxiliaries, 
their  branches  *.     And  mark  the  tone  which 
assume ;  how  they  talk  of  their  oppression 
their  long  lost   rights;  'and    declaim  abo 
bigoted  faction,  tyrannous  laws,  and  an  ensl 
country.     "  But  it  is  all  in  vain,"  says  the  J 
writer  of  Stony  hurst  f ;  *'  these  are  only  the  ei 
of  men  in  despair.     The  Catholic  religion  is  a 
spreading  itself  over  the  land.     It  has  been 
down  by  a  series  of  intolerant  laws,  and  al 
extinguished  by  the  bloody  persecutions  of 
testant  kings ;  but  it  is  again  taking  its  hered\ 
attitude,  supported  by  Him  who  promised 
the  gates   of  hell  shall  not  prevail  againsi 
But  the  very  genius  of  Catholicism  accords 
these  expressions.     Men,  who  firmly  believe 
their  own  religion  is  the  only  true  one,  and 
there  is  no  salvation  in  any  other,  must,  in  c 
to  be  consistent,  whenever  they  see  an  opei 
push  its  interests  by  all    efforts;  and,  wha 
protestations  they  may  make,  account  thems« 
acquitted,  even   of  oaths,  in  prosecution   o: 

*  See  Proceedings  of  Catholic  Finance  Committc 
Dublin,  1834. 

f  Pamphlet,  the  first  of  a  Series,  John  Bull,  Oct.  3,  1 
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higlier  duty.  It  is  true,  we  are  asked,  triumph- 
antly, to  explain — how,  if  there  be  no  security  for 
Catholic  protestations, — if  they  think  that  Christ  s 
vicegerent  can  loosen  the  bond  of  an  oath, — do 
they  forfeit  civil  advantages  by  refusing  the  oath 
of  supremacy  ?  And  we  reply,  because  the  oath 
of  supremacy  would  immediately  commit  them 
with  the  Pope,  who  would  excommunicate  them 
as  rebels  to  his  authority,  as  the  ecclesiastical  head 
of  the  church*.     Their  ineligibility  to  high  places 

*  To  the  Catholic  claims  of  being  the  supreme  Church  in 
domination,  and  the  original  Church  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  has  replied,  in  several  masterly  con- 
futations: in  his  *<  Protestant  Retrospect ;"  his  <'  Protestant's 
Manual ;"  his  "  Observations  on  the  Western  Travels  of  St. 
Paul;"  his  *^  Popery  incapable  of  Union  with  a  Protestant 
Church  ;*'  his  "  Christ,  and  not  St.  Peter,  the  Rock  on  which 
the  Church  was  built ;"  his  "  Independence  of  the  Ancient 
British  Churches ;"  and,  chiefly,  in  his  "  Protestant's  Cate- 
diiim."  The  reader,  who  refers  to  these  excellent  tracts,  will 
find,  that  various  churches  subsisted  before  the  Church  of 
Home  was  founded ;  that  supremacy,  or  jurisdiction  over  the 
vbole  Christian  church,  was  never  assumed  by  the  Pope  until 
the  seventh  century ;  that  it  was  reprobated  by  Gregory  the 
Great ;  that  it  was  reprobated  by  the  Eastern  Church,  and  by 
the  Churches  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  followed  the  Eastern 
Church  in  celebrating  Easter ;  that  Christianity  was  planted 
^  Britain  by  St.  Paul,  or,  certainly,  as  early  as  in  the  year  61 ; 
and  this  on  the  joint  authority  of  Clemens,  Eusebius,  Tertul- 
^)  Gildas,  and  the  British  Triads  (though  Dr.  Hales  says 
^  Gospel  was  introduced  A.D.  57,  by  Bran,  the  father  of 
Caractacus) ;  that  this  existence  of  the  British  CburCh  long 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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of  trusty  may  be  rested  on  tbe  following  dilemma ; 
if  thtey  are  indifferent  to  their  own  religion,  they 

Wore  th^  Papal  supremacy  arose,  in  the  seventh  c^itiuy,  and 
thfe  PapAl  dbfauhatidn  in  this  country  in  the  eleventh*  shiW^ 
ikse  priiBftive^independence  of  the  British  Church  on  the  P<^4 
They  will  find  that  the  Church  of  England  existed  before  the 
Reformation,  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  Britain  six  cen- 
turies before  the  arrival  of  Austin  ;  that  the  British  Churches 
were  Protestant  long  before  they  were  Popish,  having  different 
usages  from  Rome,  and  rejecting  the  Pope's  authority ;  thit 
the  Irish  Church  is  said  by  Bede  to  have  differed  in  nothing 
from  the  British.  They  will  find  the  authority  of  Usher  cited, 
to  ^ow  that  the  Irish,  Saxon,  and  Norman  Kings,  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  nominated  their  own 
bishops,  and  that  thq  nomination  by  the  Popes  was  only  for 
<me  hundred  and  fifly  years ;  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Churches 
differed  firom  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  regard  to  purgatoijy 
inu^-worship,  saint  invocation,  transubstantiation,  and  other 
errors :  the  foundation  of  the  church  upon  the  rock  Christ, 
the  giving  of  the  Scriptures,  grace,  faith,  works,  justificatiooi 
and  sanctification  (Hales's  Independence) ;  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  part,  not  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  of  the 
Church  of  Christ :  that  the  Reformation  was  not  a  separation  -: 
from  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  a  renunciation  of  Papal  juris-  — ■ 
diction  and  Romish  errors ;  and  that  the  Revolution  was  a^fl 
completion  of  the  Reformation,  having  for  its  principle 
exclusion  of  Papists  from  political  power. 

<<  Let  us  oppose  to  the  immutability  of  the   Roi 
Churcb,  the  immutable  union  of  Church  and  State,  provide 
(or  and  sanctioned  by  so  many  statutes :  by  the  1st 
for  abolishing  all  fore^  powers ;  the  30th  Charles  II.  for 
eluding  Papists  from  Parliament;  the  Bill  of  Rights,    11 
William  and  Mary,  for  excluding  Papists  from  the  crown; 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  for  securing  the  Protestant 
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mitft  be  more  so  to  one  not  their  own ;  and  if  they 
are  zealous  for  their  own,  that  zeal  will  rouse 

¥f§m  Ad  of  UoioD  widi  Scotlaiidy  confirming  all  Acts  for 
dieeitabliMhment  and  presenration  of  the  Church  of  England." 
*'Let  ua  remember,  if  we  cannot  convince  Papists,  that  in 
cidqding  them  from  our  churches,  and  from  political  power, 
while  we  maintain  our  own  rights,  we  do  ihetn  no  wrong ;  that 
than  is  not,  as  they  think,  the  ancient  religion,  either  of 
Ei|^aiid  or  Ireland ;  that  Popery  was  in  both  countries  an  in- 
trador  and  an  usurper ;  that- in  both  countries  it  obtained  its 
fcoting^  oi  a  system  qfjurisdictionj  by  the  weakness  and  ig^ 
Borsnoe  of  some,  and  the  mercenary  policy  of  others ;  and 
dat,  however  first  established,  its  exactions  and  oppressions 
icre  never  congenial  to  the  national  spirit  of  this  country ; 
Wt  ware  alwap  (except  in  the  twelfth  and  part  of  the  thir- 
kndk  oentury,)  from  time  to  time,  opposed  and  restricted  by 
<mr  kings  and  parliaments ;  were  abolished  by  the  Reformation, 
i&d  finally  precluded  from  revival  by  the  laws  of  the  Revo- 
lution. We  are  the  heirs  of  our  ancestors'  labours.  May  we 
^  justice  to  the  valuable  inheritance  entailed  upon  us,  by 
aHuntaining  inviolably  what  they  have  willed  to  be  perpetual 
and  unalienable." — Bishop  Burgess's  Protestant  Catechism, 
P'SQ,  See  also  Hales  on  the  Independence  of  the  British 
Churches. 

The  same  subject  is  eloquently  treated  in  the  first  Lecture 
^  Birf  s  Sunnnary  of  Popery,  1884. 

He  treats  the  word  Catholic  as  sometimes  meaning  univer^ 

^^  and  somettmes  true.    With  reference  to  the  former  tenot 

^  Aows,  first,  that  as  not  coeval  with  Christianity,— that  as 

Wving  acknowledged  the  relation  of  a  part  to  the  whole,— 

^^  as  never  having  included  even  a  majority  o£  professing 

Cliristians, — the  Church  of  Rome  cannot  be  universal ;  and} 

^Bcondly,  that  as  opposite  in  constitution  to  the  essential  prin- 

<%lissf  Christiaai^;  as,  m  fiu%  divided  by  many  internal 
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itself,  on  the  attainment  of  one  step, 
another. 

IX.  Add  to  all  this,  that  it  has  b 
asserted   in   Parliament,    and  maintai 
secular  advocates  of  Catholicism,  that 
are  equally  good  in  a  political  view,  a 
of  the  majority  ought  to  be  that  of  the 
tachment  to  Protestantism,  or  any  spei 
cation  of  religion,  is  termed  bigotry ; 
ence  to  all  religious  distinctions,  receive 
the  honourable  title  of  liberality.     "  1 
Lady  Morgan,  "  it  is  immaterial,  P: 
Catholic.''    This  is  a  favourite   sent 
northern  literati,  who,  thinking  the 
Calvinism  of  the  kirk  to  be  the  pure  < 
of  Scripture,  recoil  from  its  horrible  < 
cold  and  confirmed  Deism.     But  if  the 
the  state  ought  to  be  the  religion  of  tl 
we  should  soon  run  through  the  whole 
superstition,  enthusiasm,  falsehood,  ani 
Methodism  would,  at  present,  be  esl 
England ;  and  perhaps  our  governors 
have  to  support  the  senseless  creed  < 

schisiiis ;  as  supeneding  the  necessity,  and  pre^ 
istenoe  of  piety  in  the  human  heart ;  and  as  teac 
contradictory  to  the  revealed  will  of  Christ,  a 
of  souls :  masses  for  the  dead,  the  insufficiency 
invocation  of  samts,  &c.  it  cannot  be  the  tru 
the  ibrmer  case,  then,  it  errs  in  styling  all  be 
fMJe  schiimarics ;  and  in  the  latter,  in  deeming 
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Joanna  Southcote;  who  might  accomplish  ths 
prediction  of  that  mother  of  lies,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  should  go  out  from  Lambeth, 
and  that  she  should  go  into  it.  ^^Well;"  says 
oar  liberal  friend,  "  and  why  not,  provided  it  be 
a  religion  which  controls  the  people."  But  this 
is  the  very  question.  The  happiness  of  a  people 
depends  upon  its  morals,  and  governors  are  bound 
to  protect  that  religion,  which  is  the  most  con- 
ducive  to  sound  morals ;  that  is,  not  a  religion  of 
mummery,  ignorance,  ceremonies,  penances,  and 
indulgences ;  but  the  religion  of  the  Reformation 
and  of  Scripture.  In  short,  the  religion  of  the 
state,  ought  to  be  the  religion  of  truth. 

These  hints  are  thrown  out  in  answer  to  that 
body  of  liberals,  who  advocate  the  Catholic  cause 
by  arguments  which  the  Catholics  themselves 
disavow.  But  where  is  the  security,  that  the  Ca- 
thoUcs,  not  thinking  thus  indifferently  of  all  modes 
of  faith,  but  deeming  Popery  the  only  channel  of 
salvation,  will  not,  if  advanced  to  a  more  formi- 
dable position,  avail  themselves  of  a  sentiment  so 
friendly  to  their  interests,  to  climb  to  ascendancy, 
^d  afterwards  to  dominion? 

Will  not  the  very  existence  of  this  sentiment 
*^eep  up,  among  the  Catholics,  the  encouragement 
^  proselytize,  feed  the  hope  of  establishment, 
^iid  prevent  all  coalescence  with  the  people  at 
large  ? 

On. a  review  of  all  that  has  been  urged  under 
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tbe  present  head,  there  is  every  reason  to  beliei^ 
that  were  a  full  participation  of  political  privileg 
obtained  by  the  Catholics  to-morrow ;  they  wou 
next,  instead  of  being  satisfied,  or  at  rest,  erect 
battery  on  the  acquired  ground,  and  attempt 
substitute  a  Papal  for  a  Protestant  hierarchy 
Ireland. 

X.  Thus  are  we  brought  to  our  second  a 
gument,  having  reference  to  the  conciliating 
the  Catholics,  and  consolidation  of  the  streng 
of  the  empire.  Are  we  not  putting  too  much 
hazard,  by  venturing  on  the  experiment?  1 
what  evils  should  we  expose  ourselves,  should 
people,  so  emancipated  and  so  minded,  empl< 
their  advantages  in  making  new  encroachment 
— if  Macbeth  should  seek  to  be  thane  of  Cawdc 
and  the  thane  of  Cawdor  to  be  king  ? 

It  was  once  elegantly  said,  by  a  writer  in 
periodical  journal,  "  that  if  a  stranger  edges  hif 
self  into  a  seat  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  • 
Commons,  he  has  gained  his  point,  and  is  satisfic 
with  that  seat."  But  soft,  and  fairly ;  here  tl 
case  is  different.  Suppose  the  Catholics  ful 
etnancipated,  agreeably  to  the  present  notioi 
suppose  them  senators,  judges,  admirals,  field-ma 
shals  (no — not)  chancellors ; — they  have  not  y 
obtained  what  they  account  their  whole  seat ;  ai 
in  suffering  them  to  shove  on  so  far,  let  us  ta] 
special  care  that  they  do  not  shove  us  off»  ^ 
have  already  shown  something  of  their  aspirit 
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cluuacter  and  arrogant  pretensions.     3(H  01^  that 
point  we  must  now  enlarge  a  little. 

XI.  Some  are  misled  in  their  judgement  on 
the  Catholic  question,  by  observing  the  EnglisK 
Catholics  to  be  a  quiet  and  a  weak  body,  and  by 
inferring  that  matters  are  wholly  similar  in  Ire- 
land *.     ^^  If  I  were  told,"  says  a  London  citizen, 

*  Dr.  Magee,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  work  on  the 
Atomement,  is  a  learned  man,  and  an  able  defender  of  Chris- 
tianity.    The  prudence  of  his  elevation  to  the  primacy  of 
Ireland  may,  nevertheless,  be  doubted.     He  is  not  an  Irith- 
maa;  and  not  only  could  not  be  acceptable  to  a  high-qiirited 
ci^rgy,  boastful  of  their  own  countrymen,  but  cannot  equal 
t  native  in  conciliatory  feelings,  and  power  of  management, 
with  r^ard  to  an  adverse  body.     His  first  charge  announced 
the  honest  sentiments  of  his  breast,  perhaps  too  strongly, 
Ydatire  to  the  Catholic  claims.     This  roused  Dr.  Curtis,  ft 
dtular  primate ;  who  assailed  him  with  equal  acrimony  and 
.«ffixmtery,  repelling  what  he  termed,  **  the  insulting,  scan- 
dalous, and  actionable  charges  of  the  Protestant  archbishop 
of  Dublin.'*     Such  is  the  tone  which  the  Irish  Catholics  as- 
sume; as  is  further  manifest  from  Father  Hayes's  letters,  com- 
plaining of  **  the  impudence,  ignorance,  scurrility,  and  hy- 
-pocriay  of  His  Grace,  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Magiee,  not  by 
Abe  grace  of  God,  or  permission  ordinary  or  ext|f^Qr4^QfMy  of 
<J^U8  ,Christ,  but  by  royal  commission  derivied  ip  legitlnm^ 
succession  from  Harry,  of  bloodless  memory,  and  Bess,  of 
Tjrgin  fame."     From  these  vulgar  railings  of  the  pen,  let  us 
3ptM  to  that  intemperance   of  conduct,  which  grossness  so 
'violent  excites.     Eustace,  the  Protestant  clergyman  at  Bulleg- 
more,  states,  that  the  Catholics  came  to  his  diurch  to  a  wed- 
iang ;  but  kept  on  their  hats,  laughed  aloud,  and  even  com- 
mitted a  nuisance  in  the  church.     In  many  parti,  churdiet 
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**  that  the  Methodists  are  a  formidable  body,  I 
should  think  there  was  some  sense  in  that;  but 
to  talk  of  danger  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  is 
a  mere  bugbear."  But,  my  honest  friend,  yoil 
pause  not  to  consider,  that  nearly  what  the  Me- 
thodists are  in  England,  the  Catholics  are  in  Ire- 
land ;  aye,  and  will  be  in  England  too,  if  yon 
throw  yourself  oflf  your  guard.  In  England,  they 
are  quiet,  because  they  are  weak ;  in  Ireland, 
they  are  turbulent,  because  they  are  numerous 
and  strong.  Consider  their  barbarism,  their  sub- 
jection to  a  stirring  and  ambitious,  and  dissatisfied 
priesthood  ;  their  territorial  grievances,  mixed  up 
with  their  religion ;'  their  opinion  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical rights.  Consider  the  Irish  Catholics,  as  a 
people  little  enlightened,  guided  by  a  foreign 
power  in  their  opinions,  and  deeming  that  power 
a  more  authoritative  sanction  than  Scripture  itself. 
Where  is  the  guarantee  that,  however  they  may 
profess  permanent  allegiance,  yet,  if  occasion  fa- 
vourable to  their  religion  present  itself,  they  will 
not  deem  the  attempt  to  promote  its  interests,  a 
more  binding  duty  than  to  abide  by  professions 
made  in  a  moment  of  subjection  and  weakness  ? 

are  pillaged,  defiled,  burnt.    If  the  lower  classes  are  the 
creatures  of  their  priests,  and  if  the  country  be  more  indebted 
to  the  priests  than  to  the  police  for  its  security,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  priests  are  remiss  in  their  duty,  and  not  to  be 
trusted  with  further  power. 
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Ease  would  recall 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

They  who,  by  a  consequence  of  their  own  prin- 
ciples (however  they  may  for  a  time  disavow  it,) 
are  the  creatures  of  arbitrary  power  and  of  foreign 
dictation, — shall  these  possess  the  power  of  the 
state  ?  Are  we  sure,  that  they  would  at  all  times 
resist  so  strong  a  temptation  to  effecting  the  pre- 
dominance of  principles  which  they  believe  to  be 
not  only  truth,  but  exclusive  salvation,  as  they 
would  find  in  the  possession  of  supreme  command, 
if  not  in  the  holding  of  the  conscience  of  the  King  ? 
Let  us  beware  of  parting  with  the  staff*  of  power : 
it  may  be  wanted  for  the  protection  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith. 

Admit,  however,  that  the   more  enlightened 
of  the  Catholic  body  are  either  too  lukewarm  in 
the  cause  of  their  religion,  or  too  honourable  and 
faithful  to  their  pledges,  to  disturb  the  established 
creed  ;  can  you  ever  remove  the  danger,  lest  some 
ambitious  hypocrite,    having   obtained  supreme 
command,  should  pretend  Catholic  principles,  in 
order  to  alienate  from  their  allegiance,  with  daz- 
zling hopes  and  promises,  as  to  the  establishment 
of  their  religion,  and  the  meritorious  extension  of 
proselytism  ;  and  thus  to  rouse  to  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  fury,  a  body  of  bigoted  Catholics,  either  in 
4e  army  or  navy  ? 

XII.  The  aspiring  character  of  the  Catholic 
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religion  is  to  be  regarded  with  the  greater  jealousy, 
as  coupled  with  its  notions  of  a  divided  supre- 
macy.  The  professed  principle  of  Papists  under 
a  Protestant  Government  is,  "  Render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar  s,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's."  This  text,  in  its  original 
application,  signified  merely,  give  tribute  to  your 
earthly  king,  and  worship  to  the  King  of  heaven; 
but  the  Catholic  gloss  is,  Ascribe  unto  King 
George  civil  supremacy,  and  to  the  Pope  ecclesi- 
astical supremacy.  Here,  then,  instead  of  unity 
in  the  governing  power,  we  have  two  kings  of 
Brentford,  but  not  walking  hand  in  hand,  nor 
smelling  at  the  same  nosegay  *.     Now,  unhappily, 

*  In  renouncing  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  (by 
31  Geo.  III.)  the  Catholics  offer  no  security  which  should 
warrant  their  being  entrusted  with  political  power.  In  die 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  his  formidable  power  con- 
sists ;  his  temporal  power  was  always  contemptible,  and  his 
supremacy  is  founded  in  opinion.  It  was  the  Pope's  spiritual 
authority  which  deprived  King  John  of  his  crown;  which  sum- 
moned Henry  the  Kighth  and  his  consort  to  Rome ;  which  ab- 
solved from  their  allegiance  the  subjects  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Elizabeth,  James  the  First,  and  Charles  tlie  First ;  which  pre- 
vented resistance  to  Cromwell  in  Ireland ;  which  authorized 
the  titular  -  Romish  bishops  of  Ireland,  A.D.  1729,  to  restqre 
the  Pretender,  and  put  George  the  Second  and  his  familj  to 
the  sword.  It  is  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  which 
creates  a  control  over  the  minds  of  Papists,  stronger  than 
the  law  of  the  land,  prevents  their  acknowledging  the  entire 
power  of  the  King,  and  compels  them  to  obey  a  foreign  ju- 
risdiction ;  which  pronounces  the  JProtestant  ministry  of  the 
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there  are  cases,  ia  which  doubts  and  disputes  may 
arisei  concerniDg  what  is  Caesar's,  and  what  if 
(Sod  s ;  and  here  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  Car 
tholics  would  determine.  When  a  state  has  a  do* 
mestic  and  a  foreign  head,  neither  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  the  other,  the  people,  who  di- 
Tide  their  allegiance  between  both,  can  easily 
shift  the  moiety,  when  the  yoke  of  either  is  irk" 
some.  These  clashing  powers  destroy  each  other ; 
there  is  an  anomaly  in  good  government,  an  im- 
perium  in  imperio;  and  such  subjects  have  neither 
loyalty  nor  religion. 

These  dangers  are  peculiarly  to  be  guarded 
against  in  Protestant  England,  against  which  the 
Pope,  or  a  Catholic  foreign  power,  might  enter 
into  league  with  a  Catholic  faction  at  home ;  while 
iotemal  spies  and  incendiaries  might  forward  the 
adverse  cause,  actuated  by  a  powerful  stimulus, 
the  prospect  of  possessing  revenues  which  they 
believe  and  proclaim  to  be  their  right.  Even  the 
freedom  of  our  Government  renders  this  jealousy 

Church  to  be  heretical,  and  Protestant  marriages  to  be  null. 
Other  monarchs  can  enforce  their  decrees  by  arms,  and  this 
k  their  temporal  power ;  the  Pope  could  not  send  above  a 
thousand  men,  who,  as  Voltaire  says,  <<  mount  guard  with  a 
parasol,"  to  give  a  sanction  to  his  least  command.  But  what 
need  of  arms,  if  he  has  obedience  in  the  opinion  of  his  sub- 
jects. It  is,  therefore,  a  fallacy,  to  renounce  the  temporal 
and  to  retain  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope. — See 
Burgess's  Protestant  Catechism,  p.  46. 
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the  more  imperative.  In  a  country  where  every 
man  has,  or  may  have,  so  much  influence  in  the 
administration  of  public  afiairs,  it  is  wise  and 
sound  policy  to  discourage,  by  all  means,  the  ex- 
tension of  institutions  and  doctrines,  whose  ten- 
dency is  adverse  to  liberty  and  Protestantism. 

Under  an  arbitrary  Government,  such  as  are 
that  of  Russia  and  some  others,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics might  be  left  without  restriction;  because 
in  the  appointment  or  removal  of  his  ministers  or 
servants,  the  Sovereign  is  under  no  sort  of  con- 
trol :  he  may  remove,  or  banish,  a  disturber  of 
his  government,  without  any  of  those  forms,  of 
that  public  and  direct  proof*,  which  in  this  king- 
dom are  required  before  a  man  can  be  put  under 
restraint,  or  even  stopped  in  his  machinations 
against  the  state.  In  this  country,  it  is  necessary 
to  prevent,  by  restrictions  and  disabilities,  a  danger 
which  cannot  thus  be  summarily  or  effectually 
kept  under. 

We  have  now  seen  the  aspiring  nature  of  the 
Catholic  religion ;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Burke  happily 
expressed  our  views,  when  he  said,  "  Dissent, 
seeking  for  more  than  toleration,  is  not  conscience, 
but  ambition  f. 

XIII.  Let  us  now,  with  this  danger  from  Ca- 

»  Mesurier's  pamphlet,  p.  4 ;   and  Bishop  Huntingford's 
Charge. 

f  See  Blair's  Revival  of  Popery,  1819. 
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tholic  ambition  full   in  our  minds,  consider  the 
Popish  religion  in  its  character  of  intolerance. 

In   its    ambitious    character,  we   have    seen 
ground  for  alarm,  lest  Protestantism  should   be 
finally  supplanted   as  the   established  religion  of 
this  country.     Its  intolerant  character  furnishes 
not  less   reason  for   apprehension,    lest  Protes- 
tantism, thus  supplanted,  should  not  even  enjoy 
sufferance  as  a  sect.     Popery  never  varies.     Sem^ 
per  eadem  is  the  governing  maxim  of  the  Romish 
Church.     All  its  doctrines,  habitudes,  and  errors 
continue,  age  after  age,  the  same*.     The  coun- 
cils and  decrees,  which   promulgated  the  most 
objectionable  tenets  of  that  Church,  are  still  held 
to  be  of  divine  authority.     The  Church  of  Rome 
retains  her  old  pretensions  to  supremacy,  infal- 
libility, and   exclusive   salvation ;    the   same  in- 
tolerance, the  same  hatred  and  execration  of  the 
Reformation  and  of  the  Church  of  England ;  aujd, 
therefore,   the  same  principled  determination  (if 
power  and  opportunity  be  given)  to  subvert  itf- 
Recent  events,—  the  restoration  of  the  inquisition 

f  In  the  writer's  possession  is  a  beautiful  coin  of  Alex- 
soder  the  Eighth's,  A.D.  1689,  bearing  a  globe  on  the  re- 
verse, in  has  relief,  with  the  inscription  "  munit  et  unit ;" 
uui  this  is  yet  the  silent  ambition,  and  would,  with  a  gleam 
^  prosperity,  be  the  towering  motto  of  Popery. 

t  See  Gandolphy's  Defence  of  the  Ancient  Faith,  vol.  i. 
P'333,  vol.iv.  p.  19,  ike, — Bishop  Burgess's  Protestant's  Ca- 
techism. 
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ill  Spftin, — the  revival  of  the  order  of  the  JesuitB, 
— the  claim  of  exemption  from  the  interference  of 
civil  authorities,  in  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  in 
Ais  country, — confirm  the  belief,  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  tenacious  of  its  semper-identi^,  and 
that  its  governing  principles  have  undergone  no 
alteration.  Indeed,  they  cannot  be  altered;  for 
to  reform  any  error,  would  be  to  acknowledge 
herself  fallible  and  peccable;  and  thus  to  forego 
that  claim  to  absolute  dominion,  which  she  founds 
upon  her  assumed  infallibility. 

Here  again  we  must  give  her  credit  for  consist- 
ency. If  she  obtains  power,  and  is  sincere  in  her 
principles,  those  principles  will  constrain  her  to 
use  that  power,  in  not  tolerating,  but  suppressing, 
by  all  means,  other  modes  of  faith,  which  she  be- 
lieves and  proclaims  to  be  without  the  pale  of 
salvation. 

As  to  Protestantism,  she  considers  it  as  a  new 
religion,  that  never  was  heard  of  till  one  thousand 
five  hundred  years  after  Christ  (which  is  as  much 
Cts  to  say,  that  because  the  dust  and  cobwebs  are 
swept  from  a  house,  it  is  a  new  house).  The 
Church  of  England  she  considers  as  an  usurper, 
to  be  not  only  displaced  but  suppressed;  as  if  the 
British  Church  had  not  subsisted  seven  hundred 
years  before  Rome  sent  a  missionary  into  these 
islands ;  as  if  the  British  bishops  had  not  pro- 
tested against  the  authority  of  Rome ;  as  if  Rome 
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herself  had  not  been  the  usurpet"  oii  the  British 
Church  from  A.D.  1I15  to  1530. 

In  ihe  meanwhile,  she  turns  eveb  the  libe« 
railtjr,  the  over-strained  charity  of  the  Chutch  of 
England,  to  her  own  advantage  : 

"  Even  in  the  judgment  of  Protestants,"  says  Oh^«> 
loner,  in  his  Romah  Catholic's  Reasons  for  tiotcofiibrdi^ 
ing  to  the  Ph}te8tant  Religion  *,  "  we  must  be  on  th« 
safer  side.  They  allow  that  our  Church  does  not  6rr  in 
fundamentals;  that  she  is  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Church 
of  Christ;  that  we  have  ordinary  mission,  succession, 
and  orders,  from  the  Apostles  of  Christ.  They  allow 
that  there  is  salvation  in  our  communion.  We  can  allow 
them  nothing  of  all  this,  without  doing  wrong  to  truth 
and  conscience.  We  are  convinced  that  they  are  dl 
guilty  of  a  fundamental  error  in  the  Article  of  the  Church ; 
for  if  they  had  believed  this  aright,  they  would  never 
have  pretended  to  reform  our  doctrine.  We  are  con>- 
vinced  that  they  are  schismatics,  by  separating  themselves 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  and 
HERETICS,  by  dissenting  from  her  doctrine  in  many  sub- 
stantial articles ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  haVe  no 
lawful  mission,  ho  succession  from  the  Apostles,  no  au- 
thority at  all  to  preach  the  word  of  Ood,  or  adminisfa^ 
the  sacraments;  in  fine,  no  share  in  the  promises  of 
Christ's  heavenly  kingdom  (excepting  the  case  of  invinr 
ciWe  ignorance,)  from  which,  the  Scripture,  in  many 
places,  excludes  heretics  and  schismatics." 

*  Published  by  Keeting,  Catal.  p.  10. — Bishop  Hunting- 
ford's  Charge,  p.  39. — Bishop  Burgess's  Protestant  Manual> 
pp.  18,  19. 
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What  tolerance  in  conduct,  should  the  Ca- 
tholics obtain  power,  is  to  be  augured  from  prin- 
ciples so  intolerant?  Mark,  now,  Bishop  Burgess's 
dignified  and  Christian  reply :  "  Protestantism 
certainly  allows  that  Papists,  though  in  a  danger- 
ous state,  may,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  saved ; 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  part  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  &c.  But  our  writer  affirms,  that  Papists 
can  allow  nothing  of  all  this  to  Protestants.  If  a 
Papist,  in  a  state  of  toleration,  can  venture  to  ex- 
pose such  sentiments  to  the  public,  what  would  he 
say  or  do  in  the  plenitude  of  equal  establishment 
or  with  superiority  of  power?" 

We  subjoin  the  following  specimen  of  the  tone 
of  Papists,  as  an  antepast  of  the  toleration  we 
are  to  expect  from  them  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power :  "  In  a  hedge  school,  not  far  from  Clona- 
kilty,  the  master  wrote,  as  a  copy  for  his  pupils, 
*  Damnation  to  all  those  that  are  opposed  to  the 
Catholic  interest*.'  There  is  no  opposition,  on 
the  part  of  the  Romish  priest,  to  this  teacher  of 
morality ;  though  the  reverend  father  has  not  been 
sparing  in  his  hostility  to  another  individual  who 
has  the  care  of  a  school  where  the  New  Testament 
is  taught." 

XIV.  Intolerance,  in  such  a  religion,  is  the 
parent  of  persecution;  arid  here,  too,  let  the 
past  afford  a  warning  for  the  time  to  come. 

*  Cork  paper,  October  1834. 
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Let  us  not  forget,  that  Popery  was  the  creed 
of  those  who  conducted  the  massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew;   of  those   who   kindled  the  fires  of 
Smithfield;    of  those  who  murdered  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  Latimer,  Hooper,  and  Bradford ;  that  it 
was  the  creed  of  the  bloody  Mary ;  the  creed  of 
die  despotic  James  the  Second,  the  dispenser  with 
laws,  die  imprisoner  of  bishops.     Was  it  not  the 
creed  of  those  who,  at  one  explosion,  would  have 
ncrificed  the  three  estates  of  the  realm?    Was  it 
not  die  creed  of   those  who,    in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  exercised  towards  Protestants 
craelties  which,  according  to  an  eminent  historian, 
would  shock  the  least  delicate  humanity  *  ?    Was 
it  not  die  creed  of  those  who,  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago,  drove  thirty  thousand  Protestants  from 
Saltzburg,  A.D.   1732;    and  inflicted  barbarous 
panishments  on  the  people  of  Thorn,  A.D.  1 725  f? 
Was  it  not  the  creed  of  those  who,  but  fifteen 
years  before    the    reign   of    George  the  Third 
(A.D.  1745,)  encouraged  within  this  kingdom  a 
war  which  had  for  its  object  the  total  overthrow  of 
^  Protestant  Government,  and  the  utter  exclu- 
8Km  of  the  Protestant  Sovereign,  then  existing,  on 
^hose  head  a  price  was  set  by  the  foreign  enemy 
^tose  cause  they  favoured;};?    Was  it  not  the 

Hume,  YoLvi.  p.  373,  A.D.  1641. 
t  Seeker's  SennonB,  vol.  ix.  p.  87.    Historical  Register, 
'*^*' *•  p.  4a.  and  vol.  xvii.  p,  51 . 
t  Smollett,  Edit.  179O,  vol.  iii.  p.  i6o. 
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creed  of  those  who,  within  our  own  memory,  in 
the  1^  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  issti* 
gated  %  rebellion,  which  a  writer,  who  witnessed 
its  scenes,  declared  to  have  been  eminently  de* 
structive  ^ ;  insomuch  that  it  massacred,  without 
mercy,  all  Protestants,  men,  women,  and  children? 

Can  we  advert  with  indifference  to  these  col- 
lected facts  ?  Can  we  lull  ourselves  in  securi^, 
imagining  that  similar  causes  will  never  agaia 
produce  similar  effects?  Can  we  doubt,  that  if 
power  and  opportunity  be  given,  Popery  will  be 
enforced  on  Protestants,  if  not  by  sanguinary, 
yet  by  other  compulsive  means  ? 

It  is  the  principle  and  the  boast  of  Ca- 
tholics, that  their  church,  being  true  and  in* 
fallible,  cannot  alter;  and,  therefore,  let  light 
spread,  let  manners  change,  let  unbounded  pro- 
fessions of  cordiality  be  made,  let  protestations 
of  moderation  be  ever  so  humble,  there  still  lurk 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  same 
aspiring  views,  the  same  bigoted  intolerance,  the 
same  disposition  to  spring,  at  the  watched-for 
moment  of  occasion,  from  its  lair  of  temporizing 
policy;  the  spirit  which  will  be  satisfied  with  no 
indulgence  short  of  absolute  dominion,  and  which 
will  convert  that  dominion,  when  obtained,  into 
an   engine  of  universal  persecution.     Shall  we, 

*  Dr.  I>ui|;enan'8  Demands  of  the  Irish  CathoUcs,  passinu 
— BiAop  Huntixigford*s  Charge  of  1810. 
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en,  pve  predominance  to  such  a  religion  as  this  r 
lall  we  take  off  from  it  any  other  than  persecu- 
ig  restraints  *  ? 

XV.  Thus,  then,  by  incautious  indulgence  to- 
iids  the  Catholic  claims,  we  expose  the  Esta^ 
iflhed  Church  to  be  supplanted, — not  tolerated, 
-persecuted.  But  many  anti-emancipationists  are 
o  apt  to  confine  themselves  to  a  political  view  of 
is  subject;  to  think  of  Popery,  though  that  be 
ipalling  enough,  mainly  as  hostile  to  civil  li« 
trtjT,  and  to  the  Church  established  by  law.  But 
considering  what  blessings  we  are  likely  to  lose 
its  establishment,  it  will  be  well  to  advert  to  what 
would  substitute  for  those  blessings.  It  would 
)  well  to  consider  Popery  as  the  nurse  of  igno- 
noe,  the  deadener  of  conscience,  the  substitutor 
'  ceremony  for  obedience;  the  parent  of  lax 
orals,  and  the  enemy  of  our  best  interests.  It 
ill  be  well  to  consider  it  as  the  religion  of  legen* 
uy  saints,  indolent  holidays,  false  miracles,  latin 
liberish,  fiddling  orchestras,  childish  supersti- 
una ;  masses  for  the  dead,  vagrancies  for  the 
ring ;  dreaming  monks,  begging  friars ;  proces- 
onSj  tapers,  holy  water,  dolls,  beads,  gewgaws, 

*  They  leave  no  method,  vhether  of  4eoeit  or  violence, 
ipttempted  for  the  service  of  that  cause,  which,  in  all  their 
irett  fortunes,  they  never  suffer  to  he  removed  out  of  their 
^ ;  they  put  on  all  the  forms  of  complaisance  and  dissi- 
ulation,  even  to  heretics  themselves,  to  inveigle  them  to 
eir  own  nun^-*-Hoadly,  Serm.  xi.  p.  220. 

Q  2 
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trumpery,  relics,  and  old  bones  *.  Pure  and  ra- 
tional Christianity  has  been  overwhelmed  and 
adumbrated  by  these  adventitious  encrustatioDs; 
till  the  sensible  saw  in  it  only  a  raree  show,  and 
the  wise  only  a  cheat ;  and  unable  to  discern  the 
fair  form  of  truth,  turned  away  from  the  whole  in 
disgust,  and  became  the  votaries  of  a  scomfiil 
Deism.  To  this  it  would  soon  bring  the  people 
back;  by  shutting  up  knowledge,  withholding 
Scripture,  and  quenching  the  beam  of  intelli* 
gence  f* 

Let  legislators  beware  of  placing  on  too  oom- 

*  In  Dublin,  in  1806,  was  instituted  a  Purgatorhn  So- 
ciety, extending  their  charitable  views  beyond  the  grave; 
by  praying  the  souls  of  subscribers  out  as  speedily  as  poa» 
sible.     Those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  are  to  remain. 

There  is  a  street  at  Rome  for  the  sale  of  relics,  idiere^ 
for  eight  crowns,  you  have  pieces  of  the  cross,  St.  John's 
girdle,  Lazarus's  grave  clothes,  &c.  &c,  certificated  by  as 
archbishop  to  be  genuine.     These  the  writer  has  seen. 

f  Conyers  Middleton,   and  after  him,   Ignotua,  in  Ui 
«<  Popery  the  Religion  of  Heathenism,  1818,**  have  showi^ 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  only  a  modification  of  the  an- 
cient idolatry  of  heathenism.     The  Pope  is  the  Pootite 
Maximus ;  deification  is  canonization  of  saints ;  idolatry  ii 
image-worship.    In  both  religions  there  were  sacred  fiaM^ 
nities;   in    both,    perpetual    sacrifices.      Transmigrtdon  ii 
analogous  to  purgatory ;  and  in  both  churches  there  wflfs 
means  by  which  money  could  expiate  sins : 

— — —  Unus  utrique 
Error,  sed  variis  illudit  partibusw-^ 
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y^tiitTag  in  eminence^  a  body  which  ultimately 

may  prore  too  powerful  for  them ;  of  encouraging 

too  hty  a  religion  which  deems  the  professors  of 

iB  odier  religions  heretics  and  schismatics,  and 

encts  of  rulers  the  protestation,  *^  Hereticos  et 

ichimaticos  persequar  et  expugnabo;"  a  religion 

akin  to  Arianism,  by  its  introduction  of  inferior 

worship ;  to  Socinianism,  by  its  meritorious  good 

works ;  to  Antinomianisro,  by  its  indulgences ;  to 

Unirersalism,  by  its  purgatory ;  to  Deism,  by  its 

andiority   superior  to  Scripture;  to  heathenism, 

by  its  iaage-worship;  to  sacrilege,  by  its  stealing 

from  die  people  one   half  of  a  sacrament ;   to 

Uisphemy,  by  its  deification  of  the  Virgin,  its 

tmnsabstantiation,  and  its  adoration  of  the  host. 

If  those  in  power  incautiously  give  way,  we  may 

clothe  ourselves  in  the  mantle  of  the  seer,  and, 

aidi  no  other  divination  than  ordinary  perspi* 

eicity,  prophecy  the  melancholy  result     Those 

very  Unitarians  and  Methodists,  who  now,  in  blind 

&tai^  and  strange  amalgamation,  make  cause  with 

fop^,  and  cheer  on  the  Romish  Church  in  her 

demands,  will,  when  she  assumes  her  lordly  portf 

•nd  plays  her  royal  pranks,  and  cheats  them  out 

of  dieir  liberties,  be  the  first  to  take  arms  against 

W.    Speedily  they  will  be  joined  by  the  Church 

of  England,  then  ousted  of  its  establishment,  and 

pQt  to  silence.     A  civil  war  will  ensue — a  reli- 

gioos  war ;  the  most  inveterate,  the  most  ferocious 

tf  contests — the  bellum  ad  internecianem.    Brothte 
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will  be  set  in  array  against  brother,  son  ag^aiiist 
sire ;  and  England  will  be  bathed  in  the  life-blood 
of  her  people.  Another  Borgognone  will  paint 
the  skirmishes  and  battle*pieces ;  and  a  new  Sir 
Walter  Scott  indite  a  new  "  Mortality.'* 

XVL  Against  the  dangerous  consequenees 
of  the  proposed  concessions  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, three  several  securities  have  been  sug- 
gested. The  first  is  the  Veto,  or  power  ci  Ae 
King  to  confirm  or  negative  the  appointment  of 
bishops  by  the  Pope ;  and  this  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, in  1817,  formally  refused  to  assent  to.  The 
second,  ^^  Domestic  Nomination,"  or  nomination 
of  the  titular  bishops  by  the  Irish  bishops,  and  not 
by  the  Pope ;  and  this  they  proposed,  in  1 8 1 7,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Veto. 

XVII.   The  third  security,  which  they   have 
never  yet  assented  to,   is  the  direct  and  exclusive 
nomination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  by  the 
King,   to  be  confirmed  by  the  Pope.     But  not 
even  this  could  warrant  a  departure  from  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  Reformation  and  Revoluticm.    What- 
ever leads,  in  any  way,  to  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Pope,  is  nnpro— 
testant  and  illegal ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  the  anciei 
statutes  of  the  realm  (25  Ed.  III.  &c.),  and  is 
demned  by  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  by  which,  wbotv< 
holds  communication  with  the  See  or  Church 
Rome  is  declared  to  be  excluded  from  the  croi 
On  a  teview  of  aU  the  Acts  in  in^ck  Po{>ery 
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menticHiedy  and  on  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tkm  ind  Revolatton,  it  appears,  tbat  there  is  nd 
constitutional  security  but  exclusion ;  for  the  ab* 
solute  and  utter  exclusion  of  the  Pope  from  inter- 
ference, and  of  Papists  from  political  power,  in 
Eo^and,  was  the  principle  of  all  these  statutes 
and  epochs.  The  only  alternative  consists  in 
Roman  Catholics  ceasing  to  be  Papists ;  by  re- 
aooncing  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, — the  juris- 
diction of  the  Church  of  Rome  *. 

XVIII.  lliere  is  reason  to  believe,  indeed, 
that  die  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have  been 
lately  restored,  and  who  are  one  main  prop  of  the 
Papal  power,  would  prove  not  unacceptable  to  thd 
Romish  prelates,  who  hate  them  as  exempt  from 
their  jurisdiction ;  and  to  the  secular  clergy,  who 
are  hostile  to  them  as  intruders  into  their  parishes. 
Their  restless,  domineering  spirit  renders  them 
generally  odious. 

In  Ireland;  the  Catholics  are  known  to  be  di- 
Tided;  and  the  violence  of  the  Board  is  disap- 
proved of  by  a  large  party  of  intelligent  Roman- 
ists, particularly  by  some  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  have  forsaken  their  seditious  meet- 
ings. Yet  even  this  Board  of  ultras  have  tt- 
pressed  their  displeasure  at  the  Pope's  ill-treatment 
of  their  delegate  Hayes,  and  supercilious  neglect 

*  See  BorgeM*[ft  Protestant's  Catechittiti ;  Hale's  (Mgfh 
mA  Amty  of  the  Chvrckes,  p.  300. 
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of  their  remonstrance.  Nor  are  the  Ronuah 
clergy  less  dissatisfied  at  the  arbitrary  disposal  of 
the  chief  dignities  and  benefices  of  their  Church, 
by  the  Pope  and  his  hierarchy,  to  their  own  crea- 
tures, without  regard  to  merit,  or  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  chapters  and  consistories  in  the  se- 
veral dioceses.  A  reduction,  by  the  legislature, 
of  the  Pope's  usurped  supremacy,  to  the  lowered 
standard  exemplified  in  foreign  Governments^ 
would  be  considered  by  all  classes  as  a  desirable 

EMANCIPATION. 

Certainly  it  would  prove  a  more  profitable 
emancipation  than  that  for  which  the  Catholic 
Board  are  clamouring.  It  might  establish  the 
long-sought  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  obliterate 
the  civil  differences  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants. For  then  might  the  invidious  title  of 
Papists,  or  vassals  of  the  Pope,  be  renounced  by 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  Roman  Catholics ;  who 
might  freely  and  fully  testify  an  unqualified  fidelity 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  constitutional 
allegiance  to  its  Government  Thus  having  given 
sufficient  securities,  no  obstacle  would  remain  to 
their  being  elevated  to  the  level  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  admitted  to  an  equal  degree  of  civil 
privilege  and  political  power. 

The  way  being  thus  smoothed,  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  England  and  Ireland^  might  be 
fiiirly  augured.    Their  creed,  that  of  ]j^q[>e  l^iw 
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liie  Fbardi,  might  be  stripped  of  its  supernumerary 
artides,  attached  to  the  Nicene  creed ;  dieir  Epis* 
copal  regimen  restored  to  simplicity ;  and  their  re- 
ligion regenerated  according  to  its  primitive 
Apostolical  standard  of  St.  Patrick,  St  .David,  and 
St  Columbe  *. 

The  evils  of  Ireland  are  ascribed,  by  Mr.  Birt, 
to  misgovemment,  and  (somewhat  strangely)  to 
emnmerdal  jealousy.  "  A  brighter  day,  however," 
says  be,  **  has  dawned  upon  her ;  it  already  illu- 
minates and  tinges  the  summits  of  her  hills ;  and 
fliougli  the  dark  shadow  of  Papal  superstition  yet 
reposes  on  her  acclivities,  occupies  her  vallies,  and 
bedouds  her  fields,  that  day  shall  become  broader 
and  broader,  until  it  fill  the  whole  expanse.  Then 
shall  Ireland  and  her  friends  with  joy  exclaim, 
'The  darkness  is  past,  and  the  true  light  now 
Abeth/  " 

*  See  Hale  on  the  Britiah  Churdi,  p*  396 ;  and  Birt  on 
Popery,  p.  128. 


Note. — Pursuant  to  order  of  Parliament,  June  a,  1834, 

Accounts  and  Papers,  relative  to  Schools  and  Education  in 

^'^^uid,  are  just  published.      They  consist  of  Returns  of 

^ocesan  Schools — ^the  number  of  scholars— their  means  of 

'^^tport, — and  a  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  sums  granted 

^  education. 

IRrom  1816  to  1823,  grants  hare  been  made  of  from 
^^Hx>/.  to  11,000/.  in  each  year,  toassist  the  Society  for  Pro- 
^'^^tiag  tba  RtUgioua  EdttOBlion  of  the  Pocnrin  Ireland;  by 
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ittNitutitig  ndbxMABf   and  ditCribatiiig  tracts^  widioat  Inftifw 
fiering  with  the  religious  opinioBB  peculiar  to  aajr  party. 

It  ai^^earsy  that  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  twentj- 
five  thousand  books  and  tracts  has  been  dispersed  in  each 
of  the  above  years ;  and  an  average  of  40,000^.,  composed 
partly  of  the  Pariiamentary  grants,  and  partly  of  private 
funds,  has  been  annually  expended,  in  education* 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Wix  has  proposed  a  General  Coimcil, 
for  adjusting  the  differences  between  the  English  and  Popish 
Churches ;  and  Bishop  Burgess  has  replied,  in  his  book  en- 
titled **  Popery  incapable  of  Union  with  a  Protestant  Church,** 
that  such  a  measure  is  impracticable,  unnecessar}',  and  nn- 
gatory.  His  Lordship  shows,  that  Archbishop  Wake  did  not 
compromise  a  single  principle  of  the  English  Church,  or  of 
the  Pkt>testant  creed,  in  his  ^<  Overtures  for  an  Union,  not 
with^the  Romish,  but  the  Gallican  Church.  1820." — The 
late  Mr.  Rennell  called  this  proposal,  "  a  plan  for  making  the 
Thames  and  the  Severn  run  in  the  same  channel." 


This  chapter,  burnt  in  the  fire  of  Little  Queen  Street,  k 
now  reprinted,  while  the  bill  for  Catholic  Emancipation  has 
passed  to  the  House  of  Lords.  I  reserve  the  wlu^  history  of 
Catholicism,  during  the  present  session,  for  my  next  and  last 
volume. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

ON    BE8IDENCE    AND   CURATES. 


COtlMlt0f 

I.  Qui  Tam  Actiofis,  and  Residence  Act. — IL  On  lU" 
ddence — III.  On  the  Improvement  of  Livings, — IV. 
On  Dispensations, — ^V.  On  too  great  Rigour  in  en- 
forcing  Residence. — VI.  Sir  W,  Scott's  Bill;  fails  of 
iii  Object. — VII.  On  keeping  up  Curates  and  Lecturers. 
VIII.  On  Diocesan  Discretion;  Objections. — lA.  De^ 
fence. — X.  Other  Remedies  for  Non^residence^ — XL 
Curate's  Act. — XII.  Hardships  of  Curates. — XIIL 
New  Curate's  Bill. — XIV.  Difficulties  of  assigning 
Stipends. — XV.  On  the  State  of  Curates  at  the  Death 
of  the  Incumbent. 

X.  Wright,  an  attorney,  having  brought  several 
actions  against  the  non-resident  clergy,  under  an 
«ld  statute  of  Henry  the   Eighth   (whose  com- 
^lencing  words  gave  to  such  prosecutions  the  un- 
couth name  of  Qui -Tam),  the  legislature  stayed 
^e  proceedings ;  by  which,  through  a  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  statute,  a  few  worthy  pastors 
liad  been"  distressed.     They  then  passed  an  Act, 
4J  George  III.  ch.  84,  A.D.  1803,  amending  the 
laws  which  related  to  spiritual  persons  residing 
OR  their  benefices  in  England.    By  this  Act  the 
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dergy  are  enabled  to  hold  lands,  for  accommoda^ 
tion  of  their  households,  and  exercise  of  hospita* 
lity;  they  may  take  leases,  and  improve  their 
farms,  under  certain  limitations.  The  Act  also 
abolishes  the  old  penalty  of  ten  pounds  on  non- 
residence;  and  prohibits  the  bringing  of  any  actioa 
for  absence  prior  to  any  year's  residence  of  the 
incumbent  It  continues  the  exemption  of  chap* 
lains,  University  officers,  and  others  favoured  by 
former  Acts.  It  enables  the  bishops  to  grant  dis* 
pensations,  in  cases  where  the  parsonage-house  is 
unsuitable,  where  the  holder  of  a  small  living 
serves  as  a  stipendiary  curate  elsewhere,  or  where 
the  incumbents  serve  as  masters  or  ushers  of  en- 
dowed schools,  or  preachers  in  endowed  lecture- 
ships, preacherships,  and  chapelries.  It  em- 
powers the  bishop  to  allot  such  salary  to  the  sti- 
pendiary curate,  as  he  shall  think  fit;  due  regard 
being  paid  to  the  value  of  the  benefice.  It  di- 
rects that  dispensations  shall  continue  valid  after 
the  death,  or  removal,  of  the  bishop  who  grants 
them ;  unless  formally  revoked  by  his  successor : 
while  it  adds  the  power  of  appeal  against  a  rev^o- 
cation,  to  be  brought  by  the  incumbent  to  die 
archbishop.  It  enacts  that  no  licence,  under  the 
Act,  shall  continue  valid  for  more  than  two  years. 
His  Majesty,  it  appoints,  shall  receive  yearly,  in 
council,  a  list  of  dispensations  in  the  various  die- 
ceses ;  along  with  the  reasons  for  granting  them. 
The  bishops  may  issue  a  monition  tonon-reaideiitr; 
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and)  if  this  be  not  obeyed,  they  may  sequestrate 
the  proceeds  of  such  livings,  and  add  the  profits 
to  the  funds  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty.  The  mi- 
nistry are  allowed  an  absence,  in  the  year,  of  any 
time  less  than  three  months.  In  actions,  brought 
for  non-residence  from  three  to  six  months,  one 
third  of  the  annual  value  is  to  be  forfeited ;  de- 
ducting, however,  all  outgoings,  except  the  stipend 
of  the  curate.  For  absence  from  six  to  eight 
months,  one  half  of  the  value  is  forfeited ;  and 
vrhen  the  absence  extends  to  the  whole  year,  three 
fourths  of  the  whole  value. 

IL  Non-residence,  and  the  difficulty  of  cor- 
recting  it,  are  mainly  owing  to  the  impetuouSi 
profuse,  and  plundering  Henry  the  Eighth.     It 
was  he  who  first  occasioned  the  evil,  and  then  de- 
vised a  bungling  remedy.   His  spoliation  of  church 
revenues  has  multiplied  small  preferments ;  so  that 
the  residence  of  clergymen,  liberally   educated, 
habituated  to  comforts,  having  large  families,  and 
perhaps  advancing  in  life,  on  benefices  inadequate 
to  their  support,   cannot  be  enforced  without  ex- 
treme cruelty.     Hence  pluralities  have  been  ren- 
dered, in  many  instances,  a  necessary  evil:  the 
smaller  livings  being  united  to  maintain  a  gentle- 
man ;  and,  as  the  holder  of  them  cannot  divide 
liimself  in  twain,  one  of  the  two  preferments  is 
deprived  of  a  resident  pastor.     It  is  true,  that  this 
evil  b  not  without  qualification.     The  two  prefer- 
ments must  either  be  so  contiguous  (within  thirty 
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miles  as  the  crow  flies,)  that  the  holy  pendulum 
may  oscillate  between  the  one  and  the  other ;  or, 
if  more  widely  apart,  are  presumed  to  be  both  of 
small  value.  But,  in  regard  to  the  valuation  in  the 
King's  books,  as  a  guide  to  the  holding  or  losing 
of  the  two  preferments,  it  has  now  become  a  legal 
absurdity,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  monstrous  hard- 
ship. Such  estimate  affords  no  measure,  and  no 
conception,  of  the  present  value  of  any  living; 
and  it  would  be  one  important  improvement,  to 
substitute  the  actual  value,  for  the  old  eight 
pounds,  as  the  basis  of  a  scale  for  reg^ating 
pluralities. 

It  is  an  axiom,  that  all  branches  of  business 
are  better  conducted  by  an  interested  and  respon- 
sible principal,  than  by  a  deputy.  In  religion^ 
especially,  our  Saviour  wisely  observed,  that  he 
who  is  an  hireling,  and  not  the  shepherd,  careth 
not  for  the  sheep ;  and,  without  disparagement  to 
many  excellent  curates,  whose  high  principle  may 
destroy  the  analogy  ;  without  flattery  to  some  ec- 
clesiastical shepherds,  whose  residence  might  not 
ensure  care  of  the  flock,  and  whose  absence  might 
be  good  company ;  generally  speaking,  the  con^ 
cem  felt  by  a  pastor,  tending  his  own  sheep,  must 
exceed  that  of  one  whose  situation  is  temporary, 
and  whose  charge  is  devolved.  The  income  of 
the  incumbent  qualifies  him,  above  a  curate,  for 
the  exercise  of  hospitality  and  charity ;  and  a 
conscientious  incumbent  will   regard   his  super- 
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flous  income  as  held  in  trust,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  being  expended,  within  the  limits  of  his 
parish,  either  in  alms  or  in  purchases.   His  profits 
should  be  circulated  where  they  are  gathered- 
There,  too,  where  he  is  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  a 
stronger  stimulus  is  furnished  to  himself,  and  to 
his  family,  to  a  pious  and  decorous  conduct,  than 
in  London,  Bath,  or  Brussels,  where  he  is  only 
as  a  tent  in  a  camp.     His  influence,  derived  from 
his  superiority,  increases  the  force  of  his  example; . 
and  there  are  many  moral  lessons,  better  taught 
by  example  than  precept;  which  last,  indeed,  iu 
small  parishes,  may  often  seem  pointed  : — such  as 
pulpit  injunctions  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  to  fre- 
quent the  sacrament,  to  practise  family  prayer,  or 
to  abandon  licentious  amusements.     Nor  have  the 
female  part  of  his   family  less   in   their  power, 
which   is  wholly  lost  by  non-residence.     Above 
all,   residence    avoids    scandal.     When    a  man 
sweeps  the  revenues  of  a  parish,  and  gives  not 
personal  instruction,  the  quid  pro  quo^  in  retun^ 
it  is  certain,  that  the  people  will  never  believe 
the  Church  to  be  any  other  than  a  jobbing  system; 
stud  that  the  sectarist  will  rob  the  curate  of  his 
congregation*.     Nor  this  without  reason.     A  few 
pampered  ecclesiastics  there  are,  who  obtain  pa- 
''^hial  benefices,  and  consider  them  as  uncondi- 


*  See  Sturgeiyi*s  Panipblst  on  Residence,   and  on  the 
St^tuti  31  Henry  VIII.  eh.  i$. 
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tioDal  freeholds.  They  are  not  so.  They  are 
cures  of  souls.  They  are  possessions  held  on  the 
tenure  of  specific  duties  to  be  performed.  When 
St.  Paul  says,  ^*  they  who  wait  at  the  altar,  should 
partake  of  the  sacrifice/'  he  cannot  but  mean  to 
imply  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  that  they 
who  partake  of  the  sacrifice  should  wait  at  the 
altar.  Nor  is  it  better  than  a  poor  quibble  to  in- 
troduce the  maxim,  Quod  facit  per  aliumj  facU 
per  se.  This  may  hold  true  in  mechanical  opera« 
tions,  but  never  where  the  heart  is  concerned. 

III.  Non- residence  has  been,  in  some  instan* 
ces,  connected  with  a  disgraceful  compromise,  a 
tacit  mutual  forbearance  betwixt  the  incumbent 
and  his  parishioners :  he  exacting  less  than  his  full 
dues,  and  they  refraining  from  complaints  against 
his  absence;  lest  he  should  take  them  at  their 
word,  come  into  residence,  and  screw  them  up  to 
the  full  extension  of  the  string.  Hence,  a  resident 
successor,  whose  object  it  is  to  provide  in  pru- 
dence for,  perhaps,  a  numerous  family,  to  exercise 
moderate  hospitality,  and  to  possess  a  little  chari- 
table fund,  involves  himself  in  undeserved  odium^ 
by  claiming  his  lawful  rights,  and  by  seeking  that 
advancement  of  income,  which  alterations  in  the 
value  of  money,  or  in  the  modes  of  living,  may 
render  indispensably  necessary*  Livings  ought 
not  to  be  improved  per  sallum;  by  violent,  or  even 
perceptible  alterations ;  these  savour  of  rapacity, 
and   engender  ill-will.     To  improve  his   living 
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proportionably  to  tlie  rise  in  prices,  and  to  the 
improvements  of  the  more  respectable  and  mode- 
rate dergymen  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  a  duty 
which  an  incumbent  owes  to  his  successor.    But 
to  improve  it  by  little  and  little,  without  distressing 
the  farmer,  or  scandalizing  the  Church,  is  a  duty 
of  paramount  obligation.     Now  a  residenjt  incum- 
bent will  feel,  that  this  gentle  management  is  es- 
sential both  to  his  usefulness  and  his  comfort; 
and,  hence,   another  evil   of  non-residence:  for 
the  absentee  cares  not  one  rush  about  either  the 
diitresses  or  the  ill-will  of  his  parishioners.     He 
only  cares  for  their  money. 

IV.  These  reasons  plead  strongly  for  the  ge- 
neral residence  of  incumbents;  but  to  render  it 
universal,  would  be  injudicious  and  oppressive ; 
and  Parliament  were  much  to  be  applauded  for 
their  prompt  interference  in  checking  the  Qui  Tarn 
actions ;  as  a  method  of  enforcing  residence,  not 
only  disgraceful  and  disgusting,  but  indiscrimi- 
nating  and  vexatious.  Where  the  benefice  is  in- 
snfficient  to  provide  a  decent  maintenance  for  the 
mcnmbent,  he  may  eke  out  his  means  by  a  lecture- 
ship where  he  can  find  it ;  while  a  neighbouring 
small  incumbent  may  act  as  his  stipendiary,  and 
take  care  of  both  parishes.  Take  the  case  of  a 
minister,  who,  having  toiled  through  the  ranks, 
^  borne  the  burthen  and  heat  of  the  day,  has 
obtained  a  small  preferment,  after  a  dozen  years* 
hand  service  ;-^not  the  Rachel  he  expected,  yet  a* 

▼ou  IV.  % 
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l«epth  DQt  to  be  despised.  He  ia  a  married  oe 
wjith  three  or  four  children ;  and  it  is  a  cbancelj^ 
living  of  about  300/.  a-year.  Where  is  the  : 
propriety  of  providing  a  title  for  a  young  hi 
just  arrived  from  the  University,  with  a  handsc 
curacy  of  100/.  per  annum,  whereon  he  may  { 
form  his  novitiate ;  while  the  remainder,  addec 
a  curacy  in  a  large  town,  or  a  school  in  a  popul 
neighbourhood,  enables  this  worthy  emeritus 
rear  his  family,  to  portion  his  daughters,  1 
equip  his  sons  r  May  not  a  curate  of  robust  c 
stitution,  a  bachelor  both  in  arts  and  in  family, 
substituted  in  an  unhealthy  country  for  a. sic 
and  married  doctor  of  divinity  ?  Ought  not 
traordinary  talents  to  be  removed  to  intellig 
congregations ;  and  eminent  zeal  not  to  be  wafl 
upon  three  or  four  houses,  like  a  flower  on 
desert  air?  Might  not  men  peculiarly  qualii 
for  the  education  of  youth,  pursue  their  occu 
tionina  locality  adapted  for  it,  without  neglect 
their  clerical  functions  ?  And  will  not  libera 
grant  some  indulgence  to  taste,  habit,  and  feelii 
passing  the  scientific  man  to  the  centre  of  intc 
gence,  and  the  lover  of  nature  to  his  woods  1 
wilds?  Such  considerations  ought,  undoubtec 
to  have  their  due  weight;  at  least,  where 
livings  exceed  not  300/.  or  400/.  a-year.  I 
impossible  to  ascertain  where  the  limit  should 
drawn;  but  there  is  an  affluence  in  benefic 
bej^4  which,  no  ei^cuse  for  n<H^*re5idepce  is 
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loirdble;  a  valuei  at  which,  if  the  incumbent  httve 
a  sfuk  of  shame  or  of  principlci  he  will  reside, 
or  lelinquish  the  preferment  And  a  bishop  fails 
in  lis  doty,  who  visits  him  not  with  the  arm  of 
compokion. 

V.  A  wise  legislature  will,  further,  beware, 
leit  its  enactments,  intended  to  diminish  non- 
reiidence,  may  chance  to  have  the  contrary  ope- 
ration* There  are  men,  fond  of  society,  and  of 
passing  the  winter  in  towns,  who  would  cheerfully 
reside  five  or  six  months  upon  their  post;  but,  if 
constrained  to  remain  upon  a  dreary  and  lonely 
8pot  during  nine  months  in  the  year,  would  find 
out  grounds  for  total  dispensation,  which  a  bishop 
caonot  reasonably  reject. 

VI.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  issue  of  Sir  William 
Scott's  Bill   for  enforcing  the   residence   of  the 
clergy.     A  list  of  non-residents,  with  the  causes 
of  their  absence,  was  demanded  by  the  Commons, 
^d  ordered  by  the  Lords  in  Council.     By  an  ab- 
stract made  out  for  four  years,  the  insufliciency, 
^d  even  the  evil  tendency  of  the  measure,  was 
^cootrovertibly  established.     In  1805,  the  non- 
^''^sidents  were  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  six; 
^ti  1806,  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
^vo;  in  1 807,  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
^ve;  and  in    1808,    six   thousand  one  hundred 
^Jid  twenty ;  so  that  the  evil  was  not  only  extended^ 
^ut  legalized.     Parliament  were  thus  taught  not  t0 
.tjjfl^  wjthjie  fe^jngs  of  jsKitlepieB^.^Mfift  j^ 
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if  left  to  their  honour,  and  permitted  to  adjoan 
for  the  dull  and  dreary  months,  to  the  cheerfo 
hum  of  men,  would  have  gladly  returned  to  thei 
remote  parsonages,  and  there  put  up  with  a  thou 
sand  inconveniences ;  now,  cramped  and  fetterei 
with  unworthy  bonds,  discovered  the  unhealthi 
nessof  the  situation,  the  uninhabitahleness  of  di 
house,  its  disagreement  with  the  constitution  of  < 
beloved  wife,  its  unsuitableness  as  a  place  of  edu 
cation  for  a  young  family,  or  what  not ;  and  thei] 
carrying  a  dispensation,  on  these  grounds,  in  thei 
pockets,  paid  a  curate,  and  bade  good  bye  to  th 
living. 

VII.  Let  us  also  take  into  account  the  ex 
pedience  and  importance  of  keeping  up  the  rac 
of  curates  and  lecturers.  Both  these  classes  c 
ecclesiastics  are  indispensable  in  large  towns ;  1h 
curates  to  participate  in  severe  parochial  duties 
and  the  lecturers  to  make  a  stand  in  defence  of  tfa 
Church,  against  able  dissenting  preachers,  and  t 
hold  together  such  hearers  as  will  flock  around  dM 
pulpits  of  the  most  talented.  A  supply  of  thest 
ought  ever  to  be  in  training ;  but  where  could  thcf 
find  entrance,  if  every  living  were  filled  with  ill 
incumbent?  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  our  pre* 
lates  are  too  scrupulous,  in  rejecting  friendly  tides. 
While  one  avenue  to  orders  is  thus  shut  up,  and 
incumbents  are  too  indiscriminately  driven  to  dieic 
preferments,  is  it  not  much  to  be  dreaded  thil 
anfficie&t  ptovi^ion  shall  be  wanting  iat  the  coo 
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«non  exigencies  of  the  Established  Church;  that 
the  harvest  will  be  plenteous,  but  the  labourers 
few.  Even  the  dignity  of  the  Church  requires  a 
plurality  of  ministers;  and  while  every  paltry  Ca- 
tholic chapel  has  three  or  four  priests,  genuflecting 
and  vobiscuming  at  the  altar,  to  delight  a  con- 
gregation of  Irish  paviors  and  Italian  organ- 
grinders  ;  how  naked,  how  shabby,  how  niggardly 
does  it  appear,  to  behold  one  poor,  hectic,  ex- 
hausted curate,  reading  the  long  liturgy  in  a  sur- 
plice, and  fagging  through  a  sermon  in  a  gown ; 
and  that  before  an  audience,  all  above  keeping 
servants  of  all-work,  and  some  of  them  having 
five  or  six  shoulder-knotted  lacqueys,  to  wait  be- 
hind the  chairs  of  their  nobilities.  In  the  Jewish 
temple,  where  God  himself  appointed  the  courses, 
a  liberal  abundance  of  ministers  was  prepared  for 
every  office.  But  not  only  for  honour's  sake,  but 
as  matter  of  necessity  and  policy,  ought  a  large 
supply  of  ministers  to  be  provided  for  every  dis- 
trict. Where  is  a  minister  to  obtain  assistance, 
when  he  is  suddenly  taken  ill?  where  is  an  aid  to 
be  found  for  the  often  infirmities  of  old  age? 
where  is  a  voice  to  be  found  when  a  hoarseness 
attadca  the  preacher  ?  and  how  is  an  Easter  sacra- 
ntent  to  be  administered  to  three  hundred  commu- 
nicants without  more  handa  than  one  ?  How,  but 
bj  a  supply  of  spare  clergymen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood;  and  these  will  not  be  found,  if  residenca 
bartoi6-gett«Tilly  enforced;  'In  mim/  {MHa^cdf 
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Englatid,  even  as  it  is,  the  clergy  are  too  scanty 
in  number.  A  respectable  minister,  attacked  wiA 
unforeseen  illness,  will  scruple  to  supply  his  pulpit 
with  some  low  ale-house  hack,  who  has  got  into 
orders  nobody  knows  how.  His  only  alternative 
is  to  shut  up  his  church ;  and  then  his  congregation 
will  file  off  in  separate  parties,  some  to  rob  Ae 
orchards,  some  to  soak  in  the  Wellington  Anns, 
or  the  Jolly  Butchers,  and  others  to  be  edified  in 
the  Zoar,  Ebenezer,  and  Bethesda. 

That  a  number  of  curates  would  be  displaced 
by  the  enforcement  of  residence  was,  in  fact,  an* 
ticipated;  and  8000/.  were  voted,  in  a  committee 
of  supply,  towards  compensating  their  loss  of 
situation.  This  sum  were  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty ;  and 
every  curate  relieved  was  to  bring  a  proper  re- 
commendation from  his  bishop,  and  to  receive 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  income  of  which 
he  was  deprived.  Now  if  residence  were  uni- 
versally insisted  on,  with  a  severe  authority,  dis- 
placement, in  the  first  instance,  would  be  ultimate 
diminution ;  the  loss  of  spare  ecclesiastics  in  the 
Church. 

VIII.  On  all  these  grounds  it  was  necessary 
that  a  dispensing  power  should  be  established. 
But  in  what  hands  should  it  be  vested  ?  A  written 
law  is,  in  its  nature,  a  rigid,  inflexible  rule,  which 
knows  not  to  admit  distinctions,  to  adjust  itself  to 
drcunstBiiceSy  ortocoinplywithoccaaiooB.   -Lik« 
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U!  engine  moved  by  steam,  it  will  continue  work- 
ing on,  either  on  the  insensible  block  presented 
to  it,  or  on  the  living  being  that  falls  in  its  way. 
It  saits  not  those  more  delicate  articles  of  work- 
naDsbip,  whose  nice  springs  and  fibres  require 
being  adjusted  by  the  microscope.     To  legislate 
for  all  the  varied  cases  of  non-residence,  would  be 
to  make  watches  by  machinery.     For  these  rea- 
•ons,  the  Bill  entrusted  the  exempting  power,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  discretion  of  the  diocesan; 
specifying  a  number  of  cases  in  which  licenses 
might  be  granted,  and  leaving  others,   not  enu- 
merated, to  his  private  judgment. 

Here,  on  the  other  hand,  difficulties  were 
presented ;  and  the  speech  of  Sir  William  Scott, 
in  defence  of  the  Bill,  being  printed,  was  se- 
'verely  canvassed  by  the  demi-sectarian  party. 
*rhey  contended,  that  the  Act  brought  back  some 
t)f  those  evils  which  th6  Reformation  had  been 
^ectual  in  remedying.  Prior  to  that  event,  as 
the  Romish  clergy  looked  up  to  the  Pope  and  to 
general  councils  for  their  divinity,  rather  than  to 
the  Scriptures ;  so,  as  their  oracles  in  judicial 
affairs,  they  relied  on  ecclesiastical  law  and  eccle- 
siastics, deeming  themselves  indepetidettt  of  Itty 
courts,  and  the  common  law  of  the  realm.  The 
Protestant  religion,  in  upholding  Scripture  as  fixfe 
fountain  of  truth,  forbade  ecclesiastics  to  teach, 
fbf  doctrines,  the  Commandmeftts  of  ih6ti;  tldA 
iiubjeeted ikt  cler^ and Hiitf tb  tfW^ IscAhejMf^ 
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authority.  Thus  was  £!hristianity  preserved  from 
one  main  source  of  corruption;  while  public  peace 
was  secured,  by  the  amalgamation  of  its  ministers 
with  the  people.  And  the  clerical  body  themselves 
were  no  longer  deprived  of  that  equal  liberty  en- 
joyed by  the  mass  of  the  community ;  no  longer 
degraded  by  that  servility,  and  those  corrupt  prac- 
tices, which  dependance  on  arbitrary  ecclesiastical 
superiors  had  fostered  in  the  Romish  clergy.  This 
Bill  was  censured,  as  bringing  back  all  the 
evils  complained  of,  as  withdrawing  the  clergy 
from  the  protection  of  the  common  law,  and  as 
re-establishing  in  the  state  a  distinct  anomalous 
body,  amenable  only  to  institutions  and  authorities 
of  their  own. 

But  may  it  not  be  suspected,  that  this  cavil 
is  nothing  less  than  a  covert  hit  against  the  Epis^ 
copal  dignity  and  distinction ;  an  aim  at  transfer- 
ring  the  official  controul  of  the  bishops  over  their 
dioceses,  into  lay  hands ;  till  a  bishop  shall  lose 
the  shadow  of  authority,  and  his  office  be  voted 
useless  ? 

It  was  further  urged,  however,  that  a  bishop^ 
through  peculiarity  of  disposition,    or  error  of 
judgment,  may  exercise  his  discretionary  power 
with  too  great  lenience,  or  too  great  severity* 
He  may  be  indiscriminately — injudiciously  strict 
in  his  rules.    He  may  be  too  timid,  or  too  indo- 
lent, to  enforce  a  necessary  discipline.     What  0 
allowed  in  one  diooese,   may  be  piohibited  in 
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mnothor ;  what  is  conceded  by  a  man  in  the  moitia 
tempore  fandij  may  be  denied  in  a  moment  of  ir- 
litatioD ;  and  the  clergy  of  a  diocese  may  become 
tfie  victims  of  caprice.     *'  Discretion,  in  a  judge/' 
said  Lord  Camden,  **  is  always  unknown;  often 
uncertain;  different  in  different  men;  casual;  and 
dependent  upon  constitution,  temper,  and  passion." 
A  bishop  is  a  man;  and  his  mind  may  be  open  to 
the  importunities  of  friendship.     Hence  may  he 
wave,  without  due  cause,  his  general  principles 
of  enforcement;  and  partiality  to  one,  is  injustice 
and  severity  to  the  rest.     A  bishop,  it  is  urged, 
has  an  esprit  de  corps,  which  makes  him  more  sea* 
tible  to  the  rights  and  immunities,  than  alive  to  the 
duties,  of  men  of  bis  own  profession ;  and  if  this 
be  allied  to  excess  of  good  temper  (a  quality  ami- 
iUe  in  private  life,  but  highly  mischievous  in  a 
judge),  or  with  those  evils  of  old  age,  averseness 
from    resistance   and    trouble,    and   inability   to 
combat  sedulousness  and  pertinacity  in  solicitors 
for  his  favour,— -discipline  will  be  improperly  re- 
iaxed.     Thus  weakly  yielding  to  the  comforts  of 
churchmen,   and    forgetting    the  welfare   of  the 
Church;  loth  to  be  harsh  to  individuals,  yet  ge« 
<ierally  defeating  the  purpose  of  a  Christian  mi- 
nistry; a  bishop  may,  by  his  very  virtues,  ma- 
"Wrially  prejudice  the  cause  which  he  is  called  and 
Consecrated  to  support ;  and  this  at  a  time  when 
Uifidelity  is  visiting  our  cottages,  and  sectarism 
tihinning  our  churches.     QjuU  custodiet  ipsoi  -CMt- 


todesl  We  had  nn  instance,  in  Bishop  Watsoil, 
of  a  diocesan  who  never  resided ;  and  with  what 
good  grace  could  such  k  man  exercise  rigour,  in 
enforcing  the /residence  of  others? 

IX.  To  all  this  it  may  be  replied^  that  in  an 
Episcopal  Church,  the-  bishop  is  the  accredited 
and  regular  authority ;  and  that  to  make  laymen 
judges  of  the  duties  of  ecclesiastics,  is  to  raise  up 
a  presbytery.     A  bishop's  dispensations,  though 
liable  to  partialities  and  erroneous  judgment,  are 
audited  by  his  Majesty's  council ;  and  thus  laymen 
possess,  as  far  as  they  ought  to  possess,  and,  per- 
haps, a  little  further,  the  last  tribunal  of  appeal. 
A  jury,  interpreting  an   imperative  law,   would 
make  too  few  distinctions,  and  withhold  indul** 
gence  when  it  might  be  expedient.     Improper  ex- 
emptions are  not  likely  to  be  granted  to  an  extent 
which  should  render  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  formi- 
dable, useless,  or  justly  reprehensible.  Independ- 
ent of  the  civil  body,  as  they  formerly  were,  they 
cannot  now  be ;  for  there  is  a  law  of  opinion,  be- 
fore which  both  bishops  and  incumbents  must  quail.   . 
And  then,  as  to  the  high  concern  pretended  forr 
the  interests   of  the  clergy,  they  are,  perhaps,^ 
better  contented  with  the  controul  of  their  dio- 
cesans, than^  with  the  verdicts  of  a  jury,  or  any  k}^ 
interference.     Nor  can  dependence  on  the  bishops 
now,  elicit  that  servility,  and  that  corrupt  prac-  -s 
tice,  which  was  found  serviceable  in  the  Rooaii 
Church. 
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It  may  be  added,  that  dispenaatkms  behi|^ 
usually  soQgfat  by  the  holders  of  small  livingf^ 
a  suit  at  law  might,  in  prospect,  dishearten  them, 
and,  if  tried,  reduce  them  to  ruin;  whether  their 
opponent  were  an  opulent  bishop,  or  a  parish  with 
t  stock  purse.  Nothing  is,  certainly,  more  to  be 
deprecated,  than  that  the  evil  should  be  corrected 
dirougfa  mercenary  motives;  and  that  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  should,  by  a  kind  of  sacrilege,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Qui  Tam  petty-foggers,  and 
common  informers. 

It  was  suggested,  indeed,  that  both  under  the 

cid  and  the  new  Residence  Acts,  informers  would 

equally  prevail ;  with  this  difference,  that  in  the- 

new  system,  both  the  informer  and  pay  would  be 

secret.     A  futile  argument  and  a  base  calumny; 

worthy  of  a  lukewarm  friend,  and  of  a  churchman 

on  the  stepping  stone  to  dissent.     The  informants 

Would  be  the  parishioners,  and  pay  would  not  be 

the  object. 

X.  After  all,  instead  of  regulating  non-resi- 
dence, either  by  law  or  Episcopal  discretion,  it 
\rould  be  a  much  wiser  plan  to  diminish  the  ne- 
cessity and  the  pretences  for  it.  Build  good 
liouses  on  the  chancellor's  livings:  augment  aa 
many  of  the  smaller  benefices  as  possible,  from 
starvings  to  livings ;  and  let  the  dispensations  for 
^Pluralities,  and  the  allowance  of  non-residence^ 
depend  more  on  the  actual  income,  than  on  the 
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old  nonsensical  valuations  in  the  Liber  Valofum, 
which  are  now  the  measure  of  nothing. 

XI.  Curates  Act. — The  Residence  Act  fol- 
lowed an  Act  36  Geo.  III.  ch.  83  (1796,)  for  the 
Support  and  Maintenance  of  Curates  within  th^ 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Admission  of  Persons 
in  Cures  augmented  by  Queen  Annes  Bounty, 
with  respect  to  the  Avoidance  of  other  Benefices. 
Instead  of  the  minimum  of  20/.  and  the  maximum 
of  50/.  awarded  by  die  1 2th  of  Queen  Anne>  it 
empowered  the  bishop  to  appoint  to  the  stipen- 
diary curate  an  allowance  not  exceeding  75/.  to- 
gether with  the  use  of  the  parsonage  house,  &c 
or  15/.  in  lieu  of  the  house;  where  the  incum-^ 
bent  does  not  reside.  The  bishop  possesses  power 
to  revoke  the  grant  of  the  house ;  and  may  pre- 
scribe terms  to  be  observed  by  the  curate.  He 
may  grant  a  license  to  a  curate  who  is  actually- 
employed,  although  no  nomination  has  been 
made.  Cures  augmented  by  Queen  Anne  s  bounty, 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  benefices  pre- 
sentative;  and  their  license  thereto  shall  resemble 
institution,  and  render  voidable  other  benefices  •. 
The  part  of  this  Act  chiefly  objected  to  was,  a 
power  vested  in  the  bishop  to  revoke  the  license 
of  a  stipendiary  curate,  and  to  remove  him  sum* 
marily,  and  without  process ;  subject,  indeed,  to 
an  appeal  to  the  archbishop,  to  be  determined 

*  Cl^gynum'f  Assistant,  Oxon.  i8o6. 
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also  in  a  summary  manner, — of  very  little  service 
to  the  curate.  Much  as  we  respect  the  bishops, 
and  wish  to  support  their  authority,  this  we  cannot 
but  think  a  stretch  of  power.  A  curate*s  stipend 
is  his  livelihood ;  and  he  ought  not  to  be  removed 
without  process,  or  without  knowing  why.  He 
ought  not  to  be  denied  a  right,  which  the  lowest 
menial  servant  can  claim;  his  license  ought  to  be 
his  security,  and  the  bishop  the  guarantee  of  his 
license.  As  it  is,  he  is  at  the  mercy — the  caprice 
of  an  incumbent,  who  can  get  rid  of  him  without 
telling,  or  knowing  wherefore.  A  young  man 
goes,  on  the  strength  of  his  license,  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  furnishes  a  house,  forms  a 
school,  marries  a  wife,  and  establishes  friendships 
and  connections.  In  a  moment,  when  he  dreams 
not  of  change,  the  whole  is  broken  up ;  and,  per- 
haps, without  guessing  at  the  reason  of  his  dis- 
missal,  he  is  turned  adrift,  with  his  infant  family, 
to  seek  his  bread  in  the  wide  world ;  with  a  stigma, 
a  vague  suspicion  affixed  to  his  character,  which 
be  has  not  the  opportunity  of  removing,  because 
he  knows  not  whereof  he  is  accused  *. 

XII.  It  may  be  urged,  that  there  are  other 
reasons  for  the  removal  of  a  curate  besides  tangi- 
ble immorality,  or  heterodox  doctrine;  which, 
though  valid,  cannot  well  be  stated.  Opposition 
in  sentiment  to  his  principal,  or  the  blowing  up  of 

*  See  Civate*8  Appeal.— Hatcbard. 
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p9rtf  spirit  in  a  parish,  or  preaching  away  the 
congregation,  is  assumed  to  be  sufficient  to  deprive 
a  stipendiary  assistant  of  the  protection  of  his 
license.  No  doubt,  these  are  serious  evils,  and  it 
would  not  be  pleasant  or  desirable,  that  all  the 
politics  of  a  country  town  should  be  inflamed,  or 
the  whole  story  of  Evangelism  versus  Orthodoxy, 
brought  ever  and  anon  upon  the  carpet,  when  a 
minister  is  about  to  be  removed.  Still  it  seems 
oppressive,  that  no  provision,  no  consideration  is 
allowed,  for  the  comfort  of  a  curate  suddenly  and 
summarily  dismissed.  We  pre-suppose,  that  there 
is  no  positive  immorality ;  and  as  to  the  shades  of 
teaching,  the  principal  should  look  about  him  in 
the  first  instance.  In  such  cases,  the  bishop  leans 
to  the  incumbent,  and  the  archbishop  to  the  bishop ; 
so  that  unless  Evangelism  (where  that  is  the  ground 
of  dismissal)  be  made  an  entire  bar  to  orders,  a 
curate,  once  admitted,  and  made  an  integral  part 
of  the  Church,  may  complain,  that  under  such 
treatment  he  is  hardly  dealt  with. 

XIII.  In  1813,  the  Curates' Act  was  amended 
by  a  new  Curates'  Bill,  53  Geo.  III.  c.  149,  for 
providing  competent  Salaries  to  licensed  Assistants, 
where  the  Incumbent  is  not  resident,  and  the 
Living  admits  of  the  increased  Charge.  By  the 
former  Act,  the  bishop  could  allow  75/.  per  ann* 
with  the  use  of  the  parsonage-house,  or  an  allow- 
ance. This  Bill  permitted  that  sum  to  be  in- 
creased, wb.ere.the  YlJueof  ..tfee  Jjying  exceeds 


4Q0/.  to  the  oiie-6fth  part  of  the  whole;  but  pre- 
vented any  curate  from  having  a  stipend  assigQed 
to  him  exceeding  250/.  per  ann.  , 

XIV.  Here  it  was  objected,  that  the  discretion- 
stry  power,  as  to  the  minimuni,  ought  not  to  have 
been  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop ;  but  the 
assignment  of  an  unalterable  scale  would  have  left 
many  cases  of  hardship,  in  regard  to  incumbents 
with  large  families,  or  in  bad  health ;  and  if  a 
discretionary  power  was  advisable,  where  could  it 
be  better  fixed  ?  The  Episcopal  is  the  regular  au- 
thority in  the  Church  of  England;  and  immo* 
derate  jealousy  and  curtailment  tends  to  reduce  it 
toaiK>n<entity. 

A  more  plausible  objection  to  this  Bill  was  its 
assignment  of  stipends  to  curates,  according  to 
the  value  of  the  living,  and  not  to  the  duty  per- 
formed. In  consequence  of  the  pious  spoliations 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  of  local  changes  in 
different  parishes,  the  income  and  the  population 
have  not  increased  or  dwindled  together;  the 
richest  cures  are  often  the  least  laborious ;  while 
the  intense  labour  of  a  town-parish  may  be  very 
inadequately  remunerated.  Here,  then,  you  pay 
the  curate  of  Winwick  largely,  for  doing  nothing; 
and  the  neighbouring  curate  of  Warrington 
meanly,  for  taking  infinite  trouble.  This  is  a 
defect  which  cannot  easily  be  remedied.  The 
curates  are  paid  as  the  incumbents  are.     The  ano- 
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malous  cases  will  be  few ;  but  the  mass  would  de* 
rive  benefit  from  the  regulation. 

There  is  a  more  serious  objection  to  this,  and 
all  Bills  for  improving  the  stipends  of  ecclesias- 
tical assistants, — their  tendency  to  degrade  the 
Church;  but  this  we  have  considered  under  a 
former  head. 

All   the  various   Acts,   concerning  residence 
and  curates,    were   consolidated  by  the  Act  57 
Geo.  III.  cap.  99,  1817;    which,   after   recapitu* 
lating  the  parts  still  to  be  enforced,  sets  forth, 
that  stipendfs  to  curates  of  incumbents,  instituted 
before  1813,  shall  follow  the   fixed  rate  of  75/. 
and  15/.  in  lieu  of  the  house;  but,  that  in  bene- 
fices, wherein  the  incumbent  was  instituted  after^ 
July  1813,  the  minimum  shall  be  80/.  per  ann.  or" 
the  whole  income,  if  the  gross  value  be  less  thai 
80/. ;    but   if   the   population  amounts  to  thr 
hundred  souls,  the  80/.  shall  be  raised  to  100/. 
1 20/.  if  five  hundred  souls ;  \f)OL  if  one  thousan 
souls.     Hut  if  the  value  of  the  living,   after  all"- 
deductions,  be  400/.  then  the  salary  of  lOo/.  is 
be  assigned    without  regard   to  the  population 
which  may,  however,  be  increased  when  the  po- 
pulation exceeds  five  hundred.     A  discretion 
remission  of  these  rules  is,  however,  granted  i 
cases  of  age,  sickness,  or  extreme  hardship.     Pr< 
vision  is  made  for  curates  serving  two  benefic 
interchangeably  with  the  incumbent ;  and  for  tho 
serving  three  churches^  which  must  not  be  distasrxt 
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more  than  four  miles  from  each  other ;  and  that 
the  &g  shall  not  travel. more  than  sixteen  miles  on. 
one  Sunday.     Provision  is  also  made  for  reducing 
the  stipend  by  30^  where  the  curate  serves  two 
parishes.     Private    agreements    for    salaries    to 
curates,  contrary  to  this  Act,  aije  void.    Where 
the  whole  income  of  the  living  goes  to  the  curate 
he  shall  be  liable  for  all  legal  charges  and  out- 
goings; and  the  bishop  may  assign  one  fourth  to 
flterector,  for  repairs  of  the  house  and  chancel. 
The  curate  of  the  non-resident  above  four  months 
in  the  year,  must  reside  in  the  parsonage-house, 
and  be  subject  to  rates  and  assessments ;  but  the 
bishop    may    dispossess    the  curate,  after  three 
months'  notice.     The  curate  is  also  to  quit,  after 
one  month's  institution  of  a  new  incumbent  These 
two  enactments  bear  severely  on  the  curate,  who 
may  have  laid  out  his  little  all,  in  rendering  the 
parsonage  comfortable;  and  who  may  be  thus 
summarily  turned  adrift,  without  any  compensation 
for  his   expenditure.     Another  hardship  on  the 
annate .  consists  in  the  obligation  not  to  leave  his 
?^uracy  without  giving  three  months'  notice,  under 
^e  enormous  penalty   of   six  months'  stipend, 
^en  comes  a  repetition  of  the  severe  enactment 
^^tive  to  the  revocation  of  a  license  by  the  bishop; 
^^mmarily,  and  without  process.     Donatives,  per- 
petual curacies,  and  parochial  chapelries,  come 
^der  the  denomination  of  benefices;   and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  or  archbishop  is  to  ex* 
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tentl,  ill  regard  to  licenses,  to  peculiars,  and  places 
exempt.  The  jurisdiction  given  to  die  bishop,  by 
ike  Act,  precludes  all  other  jurisdiction ;  saving 
only  his  Majesty's  prerogative.  Penalties  are  to 
be  recovered  by  monition  and  sequestration.  The 
Act  extends  ndt  to  Ireland.  A  curate,  by  this 
Act,  must  reside,  except  in  particular  cases,  on  all 
benefices  of  the  value  of  300/.  per  ann.  having  a 
population  of  three  hundred  souls ;  and  on  all, 
whatever  be  their  value,  having  a  thousand -goals 
in  population.  Where  the  duty  is  not  sufficiently 
performed,  the  bishop  may  either  require  a  curate 
to  be  appointed,  or  appoint  one  himself;  fixing  a 
salary,  and  enforcing  the  performance  of  divine 
service,  conformably  with  the  law. 

XV.  The  license  of  a  curate  had  been  hidierto 
conisidered  as  his  protection  and  security,  even 
under  the  death  of  the  incumbent;  unless  the  suc- 
cessor should  choose  to  undertake  the  whole  duty. 
Doctors  Swabey  and  Adams,  however,  (A.D.  1808) 
delivered  it  as  their  opinion,  that  every  license 
ceases  on  the  death  of  the  nominating  incumbent ; 
and  that  the  succeeding  rector  or  vicar  may  nomi- 
nate any  other  clei^man  to  the  cure,  and  claim  a 
license  from  the  bishop.     But  this  has  never  been 
tried  in  court;   and  the  opinion  of  counsel  is, 
haj^ily,  not  law.     It  is  earnestly  to  be  wished,   ^ 
for  the  sake  of  &ese  lowest  labourers  in  the  vine*  — 
yard,  that  odier  D.  C.  L.'s  may  hold  a  different 
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Ofk/Aon ;  a  thing  so  common  among  doctors,  thltt 
it  may  be  styled  Doctors'  Commons. 

NoTju— <*At  our  last  periodical  meetmg,'*   saya  Ui 
Ifdrdahi{H  the  Bishop  of  London^  <<  I  had  to  call  jour  at. 
testioii  to  the  alterations  which  had  been  made^by  the  wisdom 
of  FarUament,  in  that  part  oT  the  statute  law  of  the  realm, 
wfaidi  relates  to  the  <  Residence  of  the  Clergy^  and  the  Main- 
teoanoe  of  stipendiary  Curates.'    The  Act  which  consolidated 
and  amended  the  several  laws  which  had  been  passed  at  dif* 
fivtat  times,  <m  this  important  brandi  of  ecclesiastical  disd- 
fliae,  has  now  been  in  action  about  five  years,  and  has  been 
Ibond,  by  experience,  productive  of  material  benefit ;  whilst 
the  tflB^porary  alarm,  excited  by  some  of  its  enactments,  has 
proved  altogether  groundless.    This,  I  conceive,  is  the  true 
fast  of  every  l^slative  measure.    The  fitness  of  laws  is  not 
to*  be  estimated  by  mere  inspection  of  the  letter,  without 
constant  regard,  as  well  to  the  nature  and  end,  as  to  the 
general  condition  and  temper,  of  the  society  which  they  are 
designed  to  regulate.    This  observation,  of  singular  use  in 
appreciating  our  great  constitutional  laws,  and  our  criminal 
ad  civil  code,  may  be  applied,  with  equal  propriety,  to  this 
isrticular  law ;  designed  to  improve  and  facilitate  the  admini- 
station  of  Church  discipline.    Considered  abstractedly  from 
(CBCtice^  it  may  perhaps  appear  faulty.    The  powqrs,  which 
ft  places  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  may  be  thought  insufB« 
In  some  re^)ects  and  excessive  in  others.    Yet  I  doubt» 
a  nearer  approach  to  theoretic  perfection  would  be  at* 
with  corresponding  advantages  in  point  of  fittt.    Many 
concur,  on  the  one  hand,  to  restrain  the  diocesan  from 
^^^  arbitrary  use  of  his  authority,  and  on  the  other  to  dispose 
clergy  to  obedience ;  and  thus  the  great  ends  of  all  go* 
'''^mment  are  tacitly  obtained  by  a  compromise,  with  no  less 
I  believe,  and  with  greater  convenience  to  the  parties 
than  by  exact  precision  in  the  framing  of  laws,  and 
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strictnefls  in  their  execution.  The  most  important  dutici 
of  a  clergyman, — ^the  effective  and  adequate  diflcharge  of  hit 
pastoral  functions, — can  never  be  enforced  by  compulsion. 
Their  efficiency  depends  on  the  temper  and  manner  in  which 
ihey  are  performed;  and  they  derive  their  force,  as  well  as 
dieir  grace,  from  that  liberal  spirit  of  piety,  which  takes  the 
direction  of  its  movements  from  the  rules  of  law,  and  the' 
measure  of  its  exertions  from  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty.** 


The  materials  of  the  consolidating  statute  (57  Geo.  HI. 
C.  99,)  consisted  of  three  great  divisions.  Of  that  relating  to 
curatesi  an  abstract  has  been  given  above.  The  next  head 
restricted  clerg3rmen  from  farming  beyond  eighty  acres,  or 
trading  beyond  the  keeping  of  a  school,  and  the  occupationr 
of  a  glebe  or  home  farm.  And  it  is  right,  on  more  accounts 
than  one,  that  the  system  of  farming  ministers  should  be 
strictly  regulated.  Its  tendency  is  to  secularize  the  clergy ; 
to  expose  them  to  the  temptations  of  lucre ;  to  bring  a  mini- 
ster among  his  parishioners  in  the  character  of  a  hagglerf 
perhaps  a  frequenter  of  fairs  and  markets.  While  it  thus  re- 
moves the  aspect  of  a  spirit  of  holiness,  elevated  above  the 
traffic  and  turmoil  of  this  world,  it  withdraws  the  man  of 
God  and  the  preceptor,  from  his  theological  and  intellectuaT 
studies,  and  brings  him  nearer  to  a  level  with  the  hinds  he  b 
called  to  refine  and  to  enlighten.  *<  How  can  he  get  wisdom 
that  holdeth  the  plough,  and  glorieth  in  the  goad  ?  Hegiveth 
his  mind  to  make  furrows,  and  is  diligent  to  give  the  Idne 
fodder.**-^£ccles.  xxxvi.  25,  26. 

Lastly,  this  comprehensive  statute  inflicted  certain  penal- 
ties upon  non-residents,  in  proportion  to  the  periods  of  their 
absence ;  the  same  as  the  Act  43  Geo.  III.  But,  in  order  to 
avert  or  diminish  vexatious  and  quibbling  prosecutions,  it 
points  out  some  cases  in  which  a  residence  in  houses,  not 
strfctlyparsonage-houses,  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  resideiioe 
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lo  esoherale  Ihe  incumbent  from  the  penalties  of  the  Act;  ad- 
mitfing  or  a  dwelling  within  two  nules  of  the  church  6t 
dapel,  where  there  is  no  suitable  house,  and  where  a  red- 
dence  of  nine  months  in  the  year  is  performed.  It  states,  m 
detml,  the  various  persons  who,  from  their  offices  or  situiation^ 
are  exempt  from  these  penalties ;  being,  principally,  cathedril 
and  university  clergy,  and  officiating  chaplains  of  different 
descripUons ;  but  it  deprives  every  clergyman  of  the  benefit 
of  exemption,  who  does  not  keep  the  house  of  residence  in 
repair. 

The  Act  prescribes  the  mode  and  circumstances,  under 
which  the  bishop  is  authorised  to  grant  licenses  for  non-resi- 
dence ;  and  superadds  a  discretionary  power  in  the  btsh^ip  to 
grant  licenses  in  cases  not  enumerated,  and  to  assign  salaries 
to  curates ;  regard  being  had  to  the  value  of  the  living,  and  to 
other  circumstances.  It  next  prescribes  the  forms  and  pro- 
ceedingSy  by  which  licenses  are  to  be  applied  for  and  granted; 
together  with  the  subsequent  duties  to  be  performed. 

Every  application  for  license  for  non-residence  must  state, 
whether  the  party  applying  for  it,  intends  to  perform  the  duty 
himself ;  and  if  he  does,  where,  and  at  what  distance,  he  in- 
tends to  reside ;  or,  if  he  intends  to  employ  a  curate,  he  mutt 
state  the  proposed  salary,  with  the  intentions  of  the  curate  as 
to  residence  in  the  parish :  or,  if  not,  as  to  the  place  and  dis- 
tance of  his  proposed  residence.  Whether  he  serves  any  other 
palish,  as  curate  or  incumbent,  or  has  any  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, must  also  be  stated  ;  and  such  application  must  also 
met  forth  the  gross  annual  value  of  the  benefice,  in  respect  of 
which  the  license  for  non-residence  is  sought 

Hie  profits  of  the  benefices  of  non-residents,  not  obe3ring 

thebishop^s  monition  to  reside,  are  liable  to  sequestration ;  to 

l>e  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred,  and 

the  improvement  of  the  benefice  or  parsonage-house,  or  die 

augmentation  of  Queen  Anne'9  bounty.   The  Act  then  directs^ 

upon  pain  o£  a  certain  forfeiture,  those  who  are  non-resident 
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by  exemptioDy  to  make  an  annual  nodficationi  containing  the 
cauae  of  it,  with  certain  other  particulars ;  and  then  detaila 
the  proceedings  by  which  the  bishop  may  enforce  the  residence, 
or  punish  the  non-residence  of  unlicensed  non-residents.  And, 
to  obviate  the  pretence  of  the  house  being  in  the  oecnpatioii 
.of  otheiSy  aU  agreements  for  letting  it  are  declared  to  be  void ; 
and  the  occiqiiary  holding  it  over  the  time  appointed  for  the 
letum  of  the  incumbent,  is  subjected  to  adaily  penalty;  bat 
die  incumbent  is  exempted  from  penalties  during  the  tenant'a 
occupation.  The  statute  then  restricts  the  amount  of  penalties, 
to  be  recovered  under  it,  to  the  period  of  a  year, — to  preserve 
tiie  clergy  fiom  the  harpies  of  the  law;  it  directs  that  notice 
of  a  suit  shall  begiven,  by  the  informer,  to  the  bishop;  and 
eijoins  that  the  penalty  diallbe  recovered  by  sequestratkn^ 
and  not  by  arrest. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

BIBfiK    SOCIETY,     AND     PRAT£H    BOOK    AVB 

HOMILY   SOCIETY. 


Contrttt0« 

L  hUimd»cf9nf  Rtmarks  on  the  Duty  of  iishibuting 

Bibk».—1L  History  of  TransiationM  of  the  Bibk.-^ 

Ill,  Alleged  Limitation  of  the  Powcn  nf  the  Society 

for  fromoting  Christian  Knowledge, — IV.  Origin  of 

the  Bible  Society. — V.  Its  Principle  of  Simplicity  and 

Comprehension. — VI.   Remarks  on  giving  the  Bible 

without  Note  or  Comment.—Yll.  Bibles  in  Eastern 

Languages: — VIII.   Extension  of  the   Society. — IX 

Mr.  Twining^s    Ot^ections. — X.   Auxiliary   Sodetus^ 

—XI.  Further  Progress. — XIL  Expenses. — XIII.  P^h 

pal  Alarms  and  Bulls.— XIV.  Catholic  Bibles.— XV, 

Strictures    on    Bible    Societies. — XVI.    Extravagant 

Speeches.  — XVll.   lUiberality.  —  XYlll.    Unworthy 

Arts  to  obtain  Contributors. — XIX.  On  the  Necessity, 

Jor  illustrating  Scripture. — XX.  Naval  and  Military 

Sibk  Society. — XXI.  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  5o- 

<^iety. — XXII.  Vansittarfs  Ansu)er  to  HerbeN  Marsh. 

--^-XXIIL  Operation  of  the  Society. 

^*  The  highest  exertion  of  Christian  charity  is 

^t  which  respects  the  souls  of  men.     TeinpQral 

interests  are  important,  but  subordinate ;  aqd  it 

^  SQOQ  be  9II  one,  whethi^r,  diigripg  this  ^m 
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short  pilgrimage^  we  have  been  clad  in  rags  or  in 
purple, — whether  we  have  fared  sumptuously,  or 
desired  to  be  fed  on  crumbs.  But  he  is  the  best 
benefiaictor,  who  diffuses  divine  truth  throughout 
the  world.  He  who  communicates  to  the  mind  of 
an  ignorant  brother,  the  influence  of  our  most 
holy  religion,  invests  him  in  the  possession  of  that 
good  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  bom 
him. 

Hence  the  duty  and  importance  of  distributing 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  which  are  one  grand  means 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  mankind.  **  All 
scripture,"  we  know,  "  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God;  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  and  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness."  God,  having  made  a 
revelation  of  his  will,  directed  it  to  be  generally 
studied :  '^  Thou  shalt  write  these  my  laws  upon 
thy  hand,  and  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house,  and 
they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thy  eyes ;  and 
thou  shalt  teach  them  to  thy  children,  and  talk  of 
them,  in  the  house  and  in  the  way."  The  Jews 
literally  complied  with  this  injunction.  No  book 
was  so  often  transcribed,  or  so  widely  circulated, 
as  the  law  of  Moses.  Wherever  there  were  Jews, 
there  was  a  synagogue ;  and  wherever  there  was 
a  synagogue,  there  was,  at  least,  one  copy  of  the 
law.  After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  there  were 
Jews  in  every  city  under  heaven :  and  Moses  was 
read  in  every  city.  That  diffusion  of  the  Scrip- 
lures,  which  God  enjoined  under  the  old  dispell* 
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sation,  must  be  so  much  the  more  intended  under 
the  Gospel,  as  the  scheme  of  the  Gospel  is  more 
valuable  in  its  announcements,  and  more  extensive 
in  its  application.  God,  having  provided  the  in- 
ttruments  of  religious  instruction,  has  imposed  on 
man  the  duty  of  employing  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. He  who  commanded  his  Apostles  fo 
preachy  or  expound,  the  Gospel  to  all  nations, 
must  needs  have  intended  their  text  book,  the 
written  Gospel  itself,  to  accompany  them.  And 
this  duty  is  more  imperative  in  modem  times, 
when  the  communication  between  countries,  and 
the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  general  difiu- 
sion  of  intelligence  and  education,  have  rendered 
it  the  more  easy.  That  which  was  done,  miracu- 
lously, with  respect  to  the  oral  circulation  of  the 
Gospel,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  can  be  now 
hnmbly  imitated  in  regard  to  its  written  circula- 
tion. A  Christian  ministry,  besides  being  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  those  functions,  which 
they  alone,  by  the  appointment  of  Christ,  can  per- 
form, step  in  to  follow  up  these  preliminary  in- 
stractions, — to  explain  what  is  difficult,  and  en- 
force what  is  plain.  It  is  written,  "  how  shall 
they  believe,  unless  they  hear ;  and  how  can  they 
hear  without  a  preacher?"  but  what  advantages 
has  the  preacher,  who  carries  his  book  of  elements 
in  his  hand,  or  sends  it  before  him,  like  the 
Baptist  in  the  wilderness, — "  A  voice  crying, 
prepare  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.** 
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Philip  found  his  way  pioneered  to  the  heart  of  the 
Ethiopian,  who  was  reading  in  his  chariot  a  pas^ 
sage  of  Isaiah.  On  the  other  hand^  the  preacher 
being  a  fallible,  and  sometimes  a  designing  being, 
might  with  a  garbled  Scripture  support  erroneous 
opinions,  and  deliver  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men.  He  might,  like  the  Pharisees  of 
old,  or  the  Papists  of  modem  times,  ma];e  the 
word  of  God  of  none  effect,  through  his  tradi* 
tions.  But  when  the  Scriptures  are  generally  cir- 
culated, every  man  has  in  his  own  possession  the 
key  of  knowledge ;  and,  however  incompetent  he 
may  be  to  expound,  without  aid,  the  written 
word,  for  himself,  he  can  judge  whether  the 
oracles  of  truth  are  fairly  unfolded ;  whether  the 
WHOLE  counsel  of  God  is  made  known  to  him. 

II.  We  are  assured  by  Chrysostom,  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  were  found  in  the  Syrian, 
Indian,  Persian,  Armenian,  Etbiopic,  Scythian, 
and  Samaritan  characters;  and  from  that  time, 
various  countries,  as  they  have  been  converted, 
have  received  translations  of  the  Scriptures  in 
their  own  tongues.  The  first  Anglo-Saxon  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospels  was  that  published  by  the 
venerable  Bede,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighdi 
century ;  which  was  followed  by  Wickliffe's,  Tin- 
dal's,  and  other  English  Bibles.  The  British 
Islands  have  long  had  Bibles  in  Welsh,  Irish, 
Gaelic,  and  Manx ;  and  the  wants  of  our  Indian 
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poBseflsions  procured  translations,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  into  the  Malay  and  Mbt 
labar,  the  Tamul  and  Telinga  tongues.  Carey,  a. 
Biq;>ti8t  Missionary,  at  a  later  period,  translated 
die  Bible  into  Bengalee. 

Nor  was  the  Bible  rendered  into  these  differ- 
ent languages,  only  for  the  use  of  the  preachers, 
or  of  the  rich  and  learned.  It  was  the  principle 
of  the  Reformation,  that  the  Scriptures  should  be 
in  the  bands  of  the  common  people ;  and  the  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  acting 
on  that  principle,  led  the  way  in  distributing  them 
among  the  poor  and  the  young ;  while  it  awakened 
the  sjrmpathies  of  Christians  to  the  wants  of  the 
multitude  in  foreign  lands. 

III.  In  the  year  1 799,  the  notice  of  this  So- 
ciety was  attracted  to  the  scarcity  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  Wales;  and  ten  thousand  Welsh 
Bibles,  ACCOMPANIED  WITH  Prayer-books^ 
were  accordingly  circulated  throughout  the  princi- 
pally. This  liberal  grant,  however,  proving  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  the  people,  an  inde- 
pendent society  was  formed,  for  the  more  genera) 
dispersion  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  urged,  that 
tbe  Socie^  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
hiring  miscellaneous  objects  in  view,  was  unable 
to  exert  a  competent  force  in  this  particular  di- 
rection; which  seemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 
occupy  an  undivided  aim,  in  a  world  whose  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  nine  hundred  millions.     Be- 
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sides,  that  society,  being  composed  exclusively 
of  churchmen,  and  propagating  Christian  know- 
ledge only  as  connected  with  the  Establishment, 
must  necessarily  be  more  limited,  as  to  its  mem- 
bers, its  means,  and  its  powers,  than  an  associ- 
ation would  be,  established  on  a  broader  basis, 
and  contemplating  Christianity  in  that  general 
view,  in  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  descriptions  of 
Christians  might  unite.  Such  an  union,  it  was 
further  contended,  would  mitigate  the  animosities 
betwixt  different  denominations, — would  draw 
them  together  with  a  common  tie ;  and,  if  they 
could  not  cease  to  differ,  would  induce  them  to 
differ  with  love. 

IV.  On    these    principles   was    founded  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     It  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  that  had  this  institution  been 
wholly  foreign,  and   not  British,  it  would  have 
been  hailed  and  supported  with  greater  unanimity*. 
The  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
was  competent  to  supply  the  home  demand;  and 
it  would  have  been  better,   had  their  domestic 
labours   been   left  undisturbed  by  an  institution 
bearing  the  aspect  of  a  proselytizing  enemy.    The 
support  given  by  the  Church  to  the  Naval  and 
Military  Establishment,  amply  shows,  that  it  would 

*  This  is  allowed  by  some  of  the  wannest  friends  of  th^ 
Bible  Society.  See  Basil  Woodd's  Sermon,  at  AylesbmyJ 
Appendix. 
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have  concurred  with  the  general  Bible  Society, 
had  .the  object  been  simply  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  all  languages  of  the  earth,  in 
vldck  they  are  not  already  published. 

To   this  there  could  have  been  no  objection, 
had    it   been   conducted    without  speechifying. 
Churchmen,    considering  the   vast  field  of  the 
world,  and  the  little  way  a  society,  with  miscel* 
hneous  objects  and  disproportioned  means,  could 
go  in  providing  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  nine 
liundred  millions  of  immortal  souls, — would  almost 
unanimously  have  rejoiced  in  so  extensive  a  scheme 
of  good,  and  lent  their  countenance  and  aid  in 
distributing  the   oracles  of  truth,  for  the  con- 
version of  Jews,    Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics; 
and  bringing  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  into 
the  heritage  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Christ  *. 

*  *<  It  is  impossible,  in  truth,  to  contemplate  the  yet  small 
^^ace  occupied  by  Christianity  on  the  map  of  the  earth ;  or 
^  consider  the  horrid  idolatries  and  superstitions  in  which 
*^  many  countries  are  plunged ;  to  look  at  Asia,  the  cradle 
^  the  Gospel ;  to  behold  in  Pekin  nine  thousand  infants  an- 
nually exposed  to  death ;  in  Bengal,  in  one  district,  seventy 
Widows  inunolating  themselves,  in  one  year,  on  the  funeral 
Pife,  and  leaving  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  orphans;  at 
^H^ggemaut  multitudes  flinging  themselves  before  the  car  of 
^l^idol,  to  be  trodden  to  death  as  willing  victims;  and  through- 
out Hindostan,  many  miserable  creatures  vainly  seeking 
eternal  life,  by  suspending  their  bodies  on  iron  hooks,  falling 
&^m  a  height  on  spikes,  living  on  a  bed  of  sharp  points,  or 
binding  diemselves  before  fierce  fires;  it  is  impossible,  I  say, 
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V.  At  die  first  public  meeting,  March  7, 1 804, 
three  secretaries  were  appointed :  Mr.  Pratt,  for 
the  interests  of  the  Established  Church ;  Mr.  J. 
Owen,  for  that  of  the  dissenters ;  and  Mr.  Stein- 
kopff,  for  foreign  affairs.  Having  thus  aped  Go- 
vernment in  the  Secretary  of  State's  department, 

to  contemplate  these  honors,  without  bidding  God  speed  to 
every  attenq>t  at  mitigating  them,  by  dispelling  the  dnrimMi 
in  which  they  originate. 

'<  And  when  we  consider  what  were  the  ^irittial  wants 
of  various  Christian  countries,  prior  to  1804,  which  other  so- 
cieties were  slow  in  suppl3ang,  and  could  not  efficiently  siqn 
ply ;  when  we  remember,  that  in  Iceland,  a  Bible  was  not  to 
be  had  for  money ;  in  Germany,  South  America,  many  parts 
of  N<Mth  America,  Persia,  Ceylon,  the  wants  were  vecy 
great ;  that  in  Ireland,  in  the  south,  not  one  third  of  the 
Protestant  families  had  Bibles ;  that  in  Jersey,  a  Bible  was 
not  to  be  procured  in  the  island  -^  in  Scotland,  where  the 
Gaelic  was  spoken,  not  one  in  forty  had  9.  Bible ;  and  that  in 
Wales,  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people,  speaking 
the  Aboriginal  language,  no  copy  of  the  Scriptures  had  been 
printed  for  thirty  years,  previous  to  1793;'*  we  may  aduity 
that,  so  far  as  respected  the  circulation  of  Bibles,  every 
where  but  in  England,  the  Church  of  England  Society  ought 
to  have  rejoiced  in  the  rise  of  such  an  auxiliary. 

Now  the  Bible  Society  proposed  the  correction  of  these 
evils,  in  various  ways ;  first,  by  promoting  the  estabUshmtttt 
of  kindred  associations  throughout  the  world ;  secondly,  by 
printing  the  Scriptures  in  different  languages ;  thirdly,  by  the 
circulation  of  Bibles  and  Testaments ;  and  fourthly,  in  sup- 
plying sums  of  money  for  the  promotion  of  all  these  01 
— Short  Account  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  Owen's  History 
the  Bible  Society. 
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and  displayed  on  their  seven  hillocks,  their  as- 
pirings after  the  empire  of  the  world,  they  showtd 
what  influence  they  were  willing  to  give  to  th6 
Established  Church,  by  the  formation  of  a  conw 
mtttee  of  thirty-six  laymen,  six  of  whom  were 
foreigners ;  and  an  equal  proportion  of  church- 
men and  dissenters :  so  that  twenty-one  foreigners 
and  dissenters  can  out-vpte  the  members  of  the 
Establishment, — a  most  dangerous  engine,  bodi 
in  a  political  and  religious  view.  Lord  Teign- 
mouth  was  elected  president  of  an  institution 
which  proposed  to  spread  its  patronage  from  shore 
to  share ;  and  a  prospectus,  embracing  both  the 
object  and  principles  of  the  society,  was  laid 
before  die  public.  Its  object  was  stated^  to  be  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  without  note  or 
comment,  throughout  the  united  kingdom,  and 
the  printing  of  them  in  foreign  languages.  Its 
principle,  deduced  from  its  object,  was  compre- 
hension; and  the  sum  of  the  matter  was  in- 
Titing  the  concurrence  of  every  denomination  of 
Christians. 

VI.  On  the  boasted  circulation  without  note 
or  comment,  some  passing  remarks  may  be  offered. 
That  this  can  preserve  an  heterogeneous  body  of 
men  from  squabbling  with  one  another,  can  rea- 
dily be  conceived.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  obvious 
what  advantage  accrues  to  the  poor  from  obtaining 
a  Bible,  without  a  comment,  which  a  comment  is 
requisite  to  explain.     If  it  will  instantly  receive  a 
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comment  from  the  ignorant  mind  or  enthusiastic 
fieincy  of  the  reader,  or  perhaps  from  the  weak  ot 
warped  judgment  of  an  illiterate  or  hereticlBl 
teacher,  why  should  it  not  be  circulated  with  a 
rational  and  approved  comment,  which  should 
preclude  error,  and  give  stability  and  consistency 
of  principle,  in  the  first  instance  ? 

"  The  Apostles,"  says  Mr.  Nolan,  "  first 
planted  the  church,  by  preaching  and  catechizing, 
and  then  supplied  a  Bible;  the  modem  society  is 
to  make  the  Bible  the  means  of  forming  the 
church,  and  cares  not  whether  that  church  shall 
assume  the  form  of  correct  Christianity*.''  It 
broad-casts  the  grain  ere  the  soil  is  prepared ;  puts 
the  cart  before  the  horse ;  and  even  sends  books 
to  savage  countries,  before  it  has  found  readers^ 
or  made  understanders.  The  power  of  the  Bibl 
to  malce  men  wise  unto  salvation  is  undisputed 
but  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  perverseness  o: 
the  human  understanding.  These  enthusiast! 
distributors  act  as  if  they  had  never  heard  of 
who  wrest  Scripture  to  their  own  destruction; 
if  they  had  never  heard  of  a  Bible-mad  body  o 
men,  *'  who  put  their  sovereign  to  death,  an 
brought  an  example  of  a  king  with  a  hard  nam» 
out  of  the  Old  Testament  t ;"  as  if  they  had  nevi 
heard  of  a  more  distinguished  personage,  who  c 

*  See  NolaD,  p.  7.    Norris  on  the  Bible  Society, 
t  See  E1Ub*8  Letters,  1834. 
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clothe  himself  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  cite 
Scripture  to  suit  his  purpose;  seeing,  in  the  ele- 
gant language  of  a  Cambridge  University  preacher, 
"  he  was  up  to  that.'' 

"  O,  but  we  must  add  no  comments,  lest  we 
destroy  unanimity."  But  churchmen  ought  to 
consider,  that  this  boasted  unanimity  will  rest  with 
the  society  alone ;  for,  as  to  the  people,  the  plan 
will  only  tend  to  multiply  sects  and  differences ; 
the  greatest  evil  under  which  the  Church  labours 
— the  very  reverse  of  unanimity. 

There  is  much  froth  in  the  lauded  liberality  of 
those  churchmen,  who  link  themselves  in  union 
with  dissenters.  While  the  great  body  of  the 
Church  get  nothing  but  abuse,  these  coadjutors 
themselves  will  be  circumvented  in  the  end,  and 
outwitted  by  their  dissenting  helpmates.  The  re- 
spectability of  dissent  is  recognized ;  the  way  to 
dissent  is  smoothed ;  the  evil  of  schism  is  melted 
away  to  nothing,  and  fresh  wounds  are  inflicted 
on  a  bleeding  Church.  Controversy  is  introduced 
into  the  Church,  and  it  becomes  a  house  divided 
i^rainst  itself;  and  all  this,  for  what?  truly,  that 
one  little  part  of  it  may  live  more  amicably  with 
dissenters.  And  the  great  body  of  the  orthodox 
clergy  are  hooted  as  illiberal,  because  they  have 
an  opinion  of  their  own ;  not  because  they  refuse 
to  give  the  Bible,  but  because  they  will  have  their 
own  way  of  giving  it. 

O  blessed  state  of  peace  and  unaliiroity !  Run- 

VOL.  IV.  ^    T 
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ning  mad  upon  the  advantages  of  uniting  with 
dii^senters,  we  forget  the  mischief  and  misery  of 
disunion  among  ourselves.  The  dissenters,  bow- 
ever,  know  this  well;  and  know,  too,  how  to 
reap  their  own  advantage  from  it.  Thqr  have 
placed  a  brilliant  vision  before  us ;  and  while  w^ 
are  dancing  after  it,  they  are  working  their  own 
ends.  While  they  talk  of  simplicity,  compre- 
hension, unanimity,  and  the  Bible,  may  not  their 
real  object  be  to  consolidate  the  dissenting  in- 
terest, and  to  strengthen  it  by  a  party  from  the 
Church  ? 

This  new  principle  of  unity  is  altogedier  dif- 
ferent from  that  proposed  by  the  Bible  itself.- 
The  Church  which  our  Lord  founded  was  to  be 
"  one  body ;"  but  that  one  body  was  to  have  "  one 
faith  * ;"  neither  was  there  to  be  any  schism  in 
that  body  f*  But  this  new  plan  of  unity,  com- 
bines all  diversities  of  faiths,  and  deems  schisdi 
no  ground  for  exclusion. 

"St  Paul,"  saith  Bishop  Latimer,  "  hath 
said,  *  Be  of  one  mynde ;'  but  he  addeth,  '  ac- 
cording to  Jesus  Christ,'  that  is,  according  to 
God's  word;  therefore,  St.  Hilary  had  a  pretly 
saying,  *  It  is  a  goodly  word,  peace, — and  a  faif 
thing,  unity  ;  but  peace  ought  not  to  be  redeemed 
by  loss  of  truth.' J" 

*  Ephes.  iv.  4, 5.  %  Sermon  on  MatL  v. 

t  i  Cor*  xii*  95f 
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Let  the  Church  then,  at  least,  secure,  by  a 
cownent,  the  instruction  of  its  own  member^ 
and  see  that  that  comment  shall  be  the  prayer* 
booL  Such  were,  some  years  afterwards,  the 
views  entertained  by  Herbert  Marsh,  subsequently 
Bish(^  of  Peterborough,  in  a  sermon  preached 
in  St  Pauls.  He  discerned  in  the  system  of  ge* 
neralized  Protestantism,  which  the  Bible  Socie^ 
and  the  Lancasterian  Society  were  pursuing,  under 
the  plea  of  liberality,  a  covert  danger  to  those 
peculiar  principles,  which  constituted  the  rational 
creed  of  the  Established  Church. 

But  after  all,  is  the  Bible  really  distributedi 
by  the  members  of  this  society,  without  note  or 
comment?  There  are  various  ways  of  making 
notes  and  comments ;  and  if  the  dep6t  of  distri- 
bution be  the  sectarian  chapel,  or  the  distributors 
a  body  of  active,  proselytizing  dissenters,  it  little 
matters  that  the  Bibles  have  no  illustrative  obser* 
vations.  Though  there  be  neither  speech  nor 
language,  their  voices  are  heard  amongst  them. 
But,  indeed,  there  is  generally  an  oral,  though 
there  be  no  printed  comment.  '*  There  is  the 
Bible;  and  wherever  you  meet  any  difficultiest 
you  will  never  get  them  solved  in  the  Church ;  you 
will  have  them  all  solved  in  Rowland  HtlFs  chapel^ 
or  at  the  Tabernacle,  or  at  the  Foundery;  at 
anyplace,  in  short,  where  the  Gospel  is  preached." 
A  committee-man  of  the  Bible  Society,  ip  Lqeds, 
was  a  Wesleyan^  and  had  the  bills  of  his  buainess 
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stamped  with  the  portrait  of  Wesley;  on  the 
inside  cover  of  every  Bible  he  distributed,  this 
portrait  was  carefully  pasted.  Who  shall  talk, 
after  hearing  this  anecdote,  of  Bibles  without 
note  or  comment? 

VII.  An  "  Oriental "  sub-committee  directed 
their  attention  to  China;  where  three  hundred 
millions  of  idolaters  sate  in  the  shadow  of  death. 
The  funds,  however,  were  yet  too  scanty  to  afford 
the  printing  of  a  Chinese  Bible;  and,  therefore, 
not  to  lose  what  was  practicable,  in  what  was 
hopeless,  the  committee  narrowed  their  view  to 
British  India ;  and  opened  a  correspondence  with 
tiie  Baptist  missionaries  at  Serampore,  through 
the  Padres  Brown  and  Buchanan.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  general  body  obtained  a  footing  on  the 
continent  of  Europe ;  and  sought  the  formation  of 
Bible  associations  in  different  countries,  auxiliary 
to  the  parent  society.  The  Protestants  at  Nurem- 
berg, and  the  Catholics  at  Ratisbon,  first  received 
the  benefits  of  the  institution.  Berlin  formed  the 
first  large  society  abroad,  and  Glasgow,  Dublin, 
and  Birmingham,  set  the  example  at  home.  The 
parent  society  at  home  had  already  distributed 
twenty  thousand  ;Welsh  Bibles,  and  were  printing 
a  Gaelic  Bible  for  Scotland,  and  Testaments  in 
Spanish  and  French,  for  the  use  of  our  prisoners 
of  war. 

VIII.  The  third  year  opened  a  connection 
with  the  Russian  empire ;  to  the  Asiatic  provinces 
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of  which  were  dispatched  the  implements  for 
printing  five  thousand  Arabic  Bibles.  Ships  were 
laden  with  cargoes  of  Bibles,  for  the  use  of  St. 
Domingo,  North  and  South  America,  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope,  and  New  Holland ;  and  while 
the  slave,  the  colonist,  and  the  convict  shared 
afar  off  the  warm  regards  of  benevolence,  the 
prisoner  was  not  neglected  at  home. 

IX.  An  alarm,  excited  by  Mr.  Twining,  lest 
the  society,  by  interfering  with  the  religion  of 
India,  should  affect  the  stability  of  our  empire 
there,  impeded,  in  some  measure,  the  plan  for 
enlightening  that  land  of  thick  darkness.  It 
would  seem  enthusiastic  to  advance  the  sentiment, 
"  Perish  our  empire,  and  live  Christianity ;"  but, 
happily,  there  is  no  occasion  for  this  altemativei 
and  the  people  of  England  were  speedily  con-  • 
vinced  that  their  fears  were  groundless.  In  India, 
however,  this  suggestion  induced  the  Government 
to  withdraw  their  countenance  from  the  translation 
of  Scripture  into  the  oriental  languages.  A 
fiirther  blow  was  given,  in  1 807,  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  India,  by  the  reduction  of  the  College 
of  Fort  William.  To  remedy  this  evil,  a  "  Chris- 
tian Institution ''  was  formed,  for  promoting  the 
work  of  translation,  and  received  from  the  parent 
society  a  remittance  of  looo/.  The  correspond*? 
ing  society,  formed  at  Calcutta  in  1809,  insti- 
tuted the  Bibliotheca  Biblica ;  which  was  shortly 
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filled  with  versions  of  the  sacred  volume,  in  aQ 
&e  languages  of  Hindostan. 

X.  In  1811  was  established,  in  Calcutta,  the 
first  auxiliary  society;  and  the  Scriptures  were 
dispersed  among  the  natives  to  a  great  amount, 
Specially  at  Tanjore  and  Tranquebar.  But  the 
perseverance  of  the  society  was  tried  by  a  reverse 
of  fortune,  in  the  loss  of  10,000/.  by  the  burning 
of  their  printing  establishment  at  Serampore :  nor 
less  in  the  deaths  of  Brown,  Henry  M artyn,  ajid 
Dr.  Leyden,  each  of  whom  had  assisted  in  the  work 
of  translation.  But  as  these  disasters  failed  to 
chill  the  zeal  of  the  Calcutta  society,  neither  did 
tiiey  prevent  the  formation  of  another  auxiliary 
association  at  Columbo,  in  Ceylon,  nor  the  dis- 
persion of  five  thousand  Cingalese  Testaments. 
In  1814,  a  new  auxiliary  accrued  at  Bombay; 
while  Mr.  Morrison  has  translated  the  Gospels 
into  the  difficult  language  of  China.  Since  that 
period,  the  same  gentleman  has  completed  the 
Chinese  Bible. 

In  1 817,  these  auxiliary  associations  were  dis- 
tributing, in  great  numbers,  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
ture in  the  Armenian,  Malay,  Cingalese,  Tamul, 
Dutch,  English,  Portuguese,  and  Chinese  lan- 
guages. The  latter  were  eagerly  read  by  the 
Chinese,  at  Java,  Malacca,  Penang,  and  Am- 
boyna. 

Having  taken  this  connected  view  of  the  Bible 
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associations  in  tbe  east,  we  return  to  Europef'; 
where,  in  i8oS  and  1809,  war  intercepted  com^ 
nranication  with  the  Bible  societies  on  the  conti«- 
nent;  Bibles  were,  however,  printed  at  home  iii 
fte  English,  Welsh,  Italian,  Portuguese,  aneient 
and  modern  Greek,  Dutch,  and  Danish  tongfues*. 
The  English  jails  were  supplied,  and  a  Spani^ 
Testament  was  given  to  every  captive  Spaniard, 
on  his  release.  At  this  period,  the  western  cont 
tinent  caught  the  flame,  and  established  a  societj 
in  Philadelphia,  in  connection  with  the  parent  in*^ 
stitution.  A  new  aera  in  the  history  of  this  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  arose  in  the  foundation 
of  two  regular  auxiliaries  at  Reading  and  Nat*> 
tingham ;  the  first  fruits  of  an  abundant  harvest. 
We  believe  that  these  auxiliaries  belong  to  the 
verb' "  to  be,"  while  the  parent  establishment  is 
the  grand  "  to  have." 

In   1810,    a  German   Bible  was  printed   at 

Basle,  a  Polish  one  at  Berlin,  and  a  Lapland  one 

mt  Stockholm.     The  cause  was  gradually  spread<> 

"ing    in    Russia,    Germany,    Sicily,    and  Malta. 

Bohemian,  Swedish,  Polish,  Laponese,  Finnish, 

<}reek,   Italian,  Maltese  Bibles  were  distributed 

largely,  and  joyfully  received. 

XI.  In  1813,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 

auxiliary  societies  poured  in  their  tributary  strean\s; 

^nd  the  annual  income  of  the  association  exo^ied^ 

jo,ooo/.      This   enabled   them    to   send  ^ranlis 

abroad ;    even    one  of  500/.  to  the  .society  of 
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St.  Petersburghy  though  supported  by  the  Elmpe- 
ror  Alexander.  Thus,  wherever  there  is  either 
war  or  peace,  England  "  pays  the  piper/ 
'^  Qjuidquid  ddirant  regesy  plectuntur  Achivi.'^ 

Amsterdam  and  the  Netherlands,  after  a 
long  Dutch  deliberation,  followed  in  1814; 
when  the  thermometer  Of  the  parent  society's 
funds  rose  to  87,000/.  The  Russian  Societies 
prepared  versions  in  ten  languages;  and»  in 
1816,  the  general  revenue  was  100,000/.  and 
the  issue  of  Bibles  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou-* 
sand  copies. 

XII.  A  good  deal  of  the  immense  sum 
contributed  was  expended  in  tours,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Pinkerton  made  a  tour 
in  Russia,  of  seven  thousand  miles ;  Mr.  Stein- 
kopff  took  a  trip  to  Germany,  and  visited  his 
father  and  mother;  other  travellers  were  dis^ 
patched  through  Sweden  and  the  Levant; 
while  at  home,  wherever  an  auxiliary,  or  district 
ramification  shot  out,  the  secretaries  jaunted  up 
and  down,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  in  the  pleasantest  manner  imaginable,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  speeches  *" 

*  The  following  items  of  expenditure  show  how  money, 
subscribed  for  the  picture,  goes  in  furnishing  out  the  frame. 
The  income,  in  1819,  amounted  to  99953^.;  of  this  was  ex- 
pended: 

In  the  Chinese  Bible £1000 

Traveling  Speecbifiers 944 
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It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  travel 
aboot  the  world,  detailing  the  operations  of 
this  society  in  different  countries.  For  these 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  elaborate  history  of 
Mr.  Owen,  of  Fulham ;  a  man  of  splendid  ta- 
lents, and  exactly  in  the  right  place  as  a  seore- 
tary  to  the  Bible  Society ;  no  man  having  be^i 
ever  more  capable  of  making  a  speech  and  a 
panegyric  out  of  nothing ;  of  spinning  a  slenfder 
thought  into  a  golden  thread,  or  imparting  a 
fresh  gloss  to  a  worn-out  theme. 

XIII.  The  Catholics  in  Germany  having 
received  with  avidity  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  volumes  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Roman 
Pontiff  took  the  alarm;  well  aware,  that  if  the 
eloud  of  ignorance  were  dispelled  from  the 
human  mind,  the  cloud  of  incense  would  cease 
at  the  shrines  of  superstition  ;  and  if  the  people- 
could  once  obtain  a  peep  at  the  Bible,  that  his 
perversions  of  it  would  be  utterly  blown-up.  In 
m  rescript  to  the  Archbishop  of  Warsaw,  he  spoke 

^Sitenon,  at  St.  Peteraburgh 3281    A  good  thing  and 

TMtto a6aj     cheap  travelling. 

lEiendenon,  a  traveller 330  Ditto. 

Reports  printed £so49 

Ditto ...••     1342 

Monthly  extracts 659 

Total ...    £4050 
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wilh  oommendatioA  concemifig  diat  prdate's 
opposition  .to  Bible  societies ;  while  he  issued  a 
monitory  brief  to  the  metrc^litan  of  Russia, 
eensnring  his  encouragement  of  them.  Bulls 
issued  to  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Bavaria, 
and  several  others,  while  thejr  indicated  die 
resdessness  of  his  akrm,  displayed  die  feeble- 
ness of  bis  power ;  for  advocates  for  Bible  so- 
cieties abounded,  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  His  thunders  were  innoxious,  and 
his  anathemas  were  despised. 

XIV.  By  way  of  an  awkward  compromise 
with  the  enlightened  Catholics,  the  Papal  agents 
pretended  that  the  approved  version  of  the  Bible 
Was  incorrect,  and  put  forth  an  edition  of  the 
Douay  Bible  with  the  Rhemish  Testament;  of 
which  Professor  Hey  and  Dr.  Kenny  have  amj^y 
exposed  the  unfairness*.  But  were  it  ever  so 
perfect,  it  consisted,  we  believe,  of  nine  volumes ; 
a  cheap  and  portable  publication  truly,  very  ac- 
cessible to  the  earnings  of  the  poor,  and  very 
likely  to  find  its  way  into  their  cottages  f, 

*  It  ii  calculated  to  cherish  violent  aBimosity  towards 
Protestants.      *^  Even  truth,   out  of   their  mouths,   is  the 
howling  of  wolves.    The  devil,  acknowledging  our  Saviour   *! 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  was  bidden  hold  his  peace." 

f  In  the  end  of  the  year  1819,  the  auxiliary  and  branch.^ 
societies,  in  the  united  kingdom,  amounted  to  six  hundredi^ 
and  twenty-nine,  exclusive  of  Bible  associations, 
total  expenditure  for  the  fifteen   years    since    1804, 
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Yhe  auxiliary  and  branch  societies  and  Bible 
iassbciations  in  the    British    dominions  are  novr 
(1834),  auxiliaries  302,  branches  622,  Bible  as- 
sociations about  2000 ;  in  all  2924.      Of  these 
associations,  above  five  hundred  are  conducted 
by  ladies.     The  society   has    issued,  in   Great 
Britain,    1,544,352  Bibles,   and   1,897,080  Tes- 
taments; in   foreign  parts,   178,899  Bibles,  and 
631,1 34  Testaments;  making  a  total  of  4,225,365. 
The   society   has   granted    about    45,750/.    for 
purchasing   and   distributing,   by   societies   and 
confidential  agents,  on  the  continent.  Bibles  and 
Testaments  in  the  French,  German,  Swedish,  and 
Danish  languages;    the   number  of  which  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  300,000,  which  increases 
the  issue  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  to  4,552,365* 
JVotless  than   1,164,963/.  15^.  4d.  has  been  ex- 
I>ended,  from  the  commencement  of  the  institu- 
tion.     In    foreign  parts   the   number   of  /  Bible 
ocieties  and  associations,  in  friendly  connexion 
ith  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  is 
pwards  of  1000;  making  the  number  of  socie- 
es    3924.      The   foreign   Bible    societies    have 


04,084/.  4^.  gd*    The  total  amount  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
dittributed,  during  this  period,  was  as  follows : 

Bibles.  Testamentf.          Total. 

lEngland  957»759  1>173>749    ^A3hSoi 

die  continent  of  Europe    539200  276,800       330,000 
Y^rmted  by  societies  in  con- 
nexion  with   the   British 

snd  Foreign  Bible  Society  426,320  393>ooo       819,820 
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distributed  1,281,269  Bibles,  and  1,110^045 
Testaments ;  making  the  number  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  printed  or  printing,  and  nearly  dis- 
tributed, since  the  formation  of  Bible  societiesy 
6,943,697.  The  printing,  translation,  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
have  been  promoted  by  the  British  and  Foreig^n 
Bible  Society,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  140 
languages  and  dialects,  viz. :  in  re-prints  43  ;  re- 
translations  8 ;  languages  and  dialects,  in  which 
the  Scriptures  had  never  been  printed  before  the 
institution  of  the  society,  88 ;  new  translations  in 
progress,  43. 

This  institution  boasts  of  monarchs^  nobles, 
prelates,  warriors  and  statesmen,  as  its  members. 
On  the  continent,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Iceland,  have  societies,  and 
auxiliaries,  and  branches.  The  United  Nether- 
lands Society  has  fifty  auxiliary  institutions,  the 
Prussian  thirty-eight,  the  Russian  two  hundred. 
In  America  there  are  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
ramifications,  in  connexion  with  the  parent  so- 
ciety. 

XV.  This  "  splendid  and  delusive"  scheme, 
as  it  has  been  termed,  for  circulating  the  Bible, 
without  note  or  comment,  has  been  assailed  and 
defended  with  much  warmth.  Marsh,  Norris, 
Nolan,  and  Kenny,  have  seen  in  it  only  a  subtle  ^ 
and  covert  attack  upon  the  Establishment ;  while  ^ 
Milner,  Dealtry,  Cunningham,  Lord  Colchester,K> 
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and  Lord  Liverpool,  hait  it  in  hyperboles,  as  the 
dawn  of  the  Millennium*. 

The  Bible   Society,   professing  to   unite  all 
descriptions  of  Christians  in  one   golden  chain 
of  love  and  bond  of  co-operation,  is,  in  its  con- 
stitution, all  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Churchi 
and    all    to   the   gain    of  the   sectarists.     The 
Church  ministers  are  in  possession  of  the  Esta* 
blishment;    they    have   nothing    to    gain,    and 
every  thing  to  lose,  in  a  temporal  point  of  view*. 
The  dissenters  have   every  thing   to  gain,  and 
nothing  to  lose*     The  Church  ministers,  like  the 
cattle  within  the  field,  have  no  further  incitement, 
their  tendency  is  to  rest  in   contentment;    the 
sects,  like  the  cattle  excluded,  are  stung  by  all 
the  stimuli  of  jealousy  and  hunger,  urging  them 
to  labour  earnestly  to  get  in.     Now  when  these 
tynro  parties  are  brought  together,  the  one  is  simple 
^^  its  motives  and  designs ;  the  other  has  two- 
^^X)ld  views.    The  one  comes  unsuspiciously  to  the 
l^roposed  conference ;  the  other   wears  arms  be- 
^^eath  their  cloaks  of  peace.     The  churchmen  are 
^die  Sabines  who,  relying  on  the  honour  of  a  con- 
^^ention,  think  but  of  a  public  game ;  the  sects 

*  Mr.  Nolan's  motto,  from    St.  Cyprian,  ig  peculiarly 
>y.    **  Facilior  cautio  est,  ubi  manifestior  formido  est ; 
St  ad  certamen  animus  ante  pnestruitur,  quando  se  adver- 
rios  profitetur.    Plus  metuendus  est,  et  cavendus  inimicus, 
^^^um  latenter  obrepit,  cum  per  pads  imaginem  fallens,  oc- 
<^tis  accessibiis  serpit.** 


ut  Ibdr  tfMcherous  nagbboiin,  prepwned  to 
take  mway  dieir  richest  treasoiet.  Sodi  at  leMt 
may  be  supposed  the  dispositioB,  the  bin,  of  ths 
two  parties* 

Oppositioa  is  always  more  on  die  alert  daa 
ministry;  the  besiegers  exceed  in  activity  Ae 
besieged*  Hence,  in  a  Bible  socie^,  con^osad 
of  churchmen^  and  dissenters,  the  latter  contrite 
to  place  themselves  in  all  the  situations  ai  tetft 
influence;  not,  indeed,  in  those  of  ostensible 
dignity;  for,  as  a  decoy,  and  with  a  show  of 
liberality,  the  paridi  minister  is  voted  into  As 
chair,  and  his  wife  is  a  lady  patroness ;  but  ints 
those  offices  where  the  distribution  of  the  Biblei^ 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  fiinds  are  concerned, 
show  me  an  instance  where  he  is  not  superseded 
by  a  dissenter;  unless,  indeed,  he  be  an  Evan* 
gelical  minister.  It  will  be  said,  and  it  is  true, 
that  this  is  partly  his  own  fault ;  for,  as  a  church- 
man, his  bias  is  to  give  his  money  and  his  coun- 
tenance, and  to  trust  the  appropriation  to  zealous 
persons  willing  to  undertake  it;  but  by  reason  of 
that  very  bias,  his  connexion  with  dissenters  is 
to  be  dreaded.  Yet  the  fact  is  mainly  to  be 
traced,  after  all,  to  the  bias  which  actuates  them: 
partly  a  zeal  for  the  Bible  society,  partly  a  com- 
passing of  heaven  and  earth  to  make  a  proselyte^ 
and,  perhaps,  in  a  small  degree,  hostility  to  the 
Established  Church. 

And  now,  bring  the  churchmen  and  the  .dis«^ 
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senters  together  on  a  platform;  either  at  the  ge« 
neral  meeting,  or  at  an  auxiliary  or  a  branch  anni- 
vensary.  How  great  is  the  loss  of  tlie  Church, 
and  the  gain  of  the  sectaries !  What  does  the 
Church  virtually  give  up,  when  her  bishops  sit 
down  to  a  reciprocation  of  compliments  with 
a  body  of  teachers,  whom  they  ought,  certainly 
to  tireat  with  toleration  and  with  charity,  but 
never  to  acknowledge  as  ordained  ministers? 
Does  she  not  surrender  a  most  important  out- 
work? nay,  lay  open  the  citadel  itself?  Doies 
she  not  relinquish,  as  desperate,  the  Apostolical 
succession?  give  up  the  main  argument  on  which 
her  claims  to  establishment  rest  ?  narrow  her  pre* 
eminence  to  the  doubtful  cast  of  chance ;  or  to 
the  changeful,  and  questionable  title  of  a  worldly 
expedience  ?  Is  not  this  to  throw  up  her  cards, 
when  the  game  is  now  in  her  hand  ?  And  let  not 
this  handful  of  bishops  be  too  certain,  that  the 
compliments  paid  to  their  liberality  are  not  hollow ; 
and  are  not  designed,  at  least,  to  fling  a  sweeping 
aspersion  on  the  general  1x)dy  of  the  church ;  the 
seeming  propping  up  of  a  buttress  by  those  who 
are  undermining  the  entire  building  *.  Let  them 
take  heed,  that  at  a  certain  dinner  of  the  sectarian 


*  iThe  Archbishop  of  Armagh  formally  withdrew  from 
the  Bible  Society  in  1833 ;  assigning,  as  a  reason,  it«  entire 
departure  from  the  principles  with  which  he  had  been  assured 
ita^^ut 
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ministers,  provided  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
May,  such  jokes  pass  not  as — ^'he  spoke  well 
enough  for  a  bishop/'  ^^  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  bishops  in  good  humour." 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  vantage  grround 
of  the  dissenters  ?  To  be  introduced  on  that 
stage,  by  a  clergyman  or  a  nobleman,  as  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Townsend,  or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles ;  and  to 
make  a  long  mongrel  harangue,  speech,  sermon, 
and  prayer,  which  bishops,  and  nobles,  and 
princes  of  the  blood  sit  still  to  hear ;— -this  is,  to 
be  drawn  forward  into  a  consequence  which,  some 
years  ago,  their  most  sanguine  ambition  could 
never  have  dreamt  of.  To  recognize  these  St 
Andrew's  doctorships,  is  to  dishonour  our  own 
Universities;  where,*  with  a  great  sum  and  after 
many  years,  a  man  obtains  this  freedom ;  and  it 
is  questionable,  whether  any  London  regularly- 
bred  physician  would  acknowledge  Dr.  Eady  on 
such  equal  terms.  But  all  this  is  nothing  to 
sanctioning  the  title  of  Reverend.  There  were 
no  such  reverends  for  one  thousand  five  hundred 
years. 

In  the  precious  harangues  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  we  are  told,  that  to  distribute  the  Bible 
with  a  comment  is  to  add  what  is  human  to  what 
iiB  divine.  Why  then  do  these  persons  preach  > 
We  hear  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  association  re^ 
viled ;  by  which  we  are  at  no  loss  to  discern,  tha^ 
the  Bardett's  Buildings  Society,  and  the  orthodoie: 
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^^<K7'  ^^  meant.    We  hear,  in  the  auxiliaries, 
an  affected  regret  that  the  parochial  clergy  are 
BQt  present;  which   is  well  understood  as  a  re- 
proach.    We  hear  a  prayer  offered,   that  God 
would  awaken  and  bend  their  hearts ;  which  thrusts 
m  the  Calvinistic  doctrine.     And  though,  pro- 
fessedly, all  peculiarities  are  there  suppressed, 
Popery,  as  though  it  were  not  a  branch  of  Chris- 
tianity, comes  in  for  plenty  of  hard  blows.     Uni- 
tarians and  Trinitarians,  Calvinists  and  Wesleyans, 
nnite  in  most  harmonious  concert ;  but  poor  Ca« 
tholicism  has  no  quarter,  even  from  those  who,  at 
othor  times,  and  for  other  purposes,  swell  the  cry 
of  Catholic  emancipation. 

To  the  dexterity  of  dissenters,   in  procuring 
the  appointment  of  their  own  most  active  and 
proselytizing  members  to  the  secretaryships,  and 
treasurerships,  of  the  auxiliary  associations ;  and 
to  the  command  of  a  majority  in  the  general  com- 
mittee, as  operating  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Es- 
tablishment, we  have  already  adverted.    But  why, 
itmay  still  be  asked,  are  not  churchmen  on  the  alert 
^  anticipate  dissenters  in  these  manceuvres  ?    I 
'cply,  once  more,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things, 
^^t  they  who  defend,  should  be  equally  stirring 
^ith  those  who  assail.     There  is  a  sense  of  secu- 
^'^,  which  constitutes  a  vis  inertia  in  the  task  of 
P'^eservation ;  there  is  a  hunger,  there  is  an  envy 
^^  those  in  possession,  which  pours  vigour  into 
Vol.  IV.  u 
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the  exertions  of  those   who  have  an  object  to 
gain. 

The  Bible  Society,  then,  is — we  will  not  say 
a  plan — but  an  infallible  means,  for  depressing 
the  Church  and  elevating  Dissent;  till,  first,  a 
perfect  equality  shall  prevail ;  and  then,  the  more 
stirring  shall  oust  the  more  quiet. 

It  will  be  satisfactory  to  know  whether  the 
Bible  associations  supply  those  establishments, 
where  orthodox  chaplains  are  retained,  and  where 
the  gift  cannot  be  followed  up  by  pergonal  viei^ 
tation  and  counsel.  Can  this  be  shown  in  a  single 
instance  ?  Can  it  be  shown,  for  example,  widi 
respect  to  the  St.  Pancras  Workhouse,  or  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  ? 

But  waving  these  objections  to  Bible  societii^ 
and  admitting  that  their  foreign  charity  wouki 
even  cover  the  sin  of  their  domestic  intermeddling, 
a  minister  of  the  Church  will  beware  how  he  takes 
a  decided  part  in  this  or  any  other  controversial 
matter,  wherein  good  men  may  differ,  and  where 
the  opinions  of  many  among  his  respectable  pa- 
rishioners are  warmly  ranged  on  the  opposite  side- 
He  will  think  the  evil  of  offending  a  number  of  hi 
hearers  and  communicants,  and  of  kindling  a  flam 
in  his  parish,  greater  than  that  of  his  remainin 
neutral.  When  his  mind  is  poised  between  tw 
opinions,  this  consideration,  like  the  sacrifice 
Elijah,  might  suffice  to  fix  his  decision. 


XVI.  Mmny  oi  the  speedies  ddhersd  ki  Au 

WQcietjf  and  its  auxiliaries,  haTe  been  exIravngMit, 

ind  many  kave  bordered  upon  blasphemy.     *'  It 

II  in  medianics,  a  madiine  vHiose  lever  is  the 

diimeter  of  the  globe,  and  fulcrum  the  word  of 

God.     It  is  in  optics,  a  spiritual  lens,  made  fay 

tlie  Almighty,    to  coUect  the  scattered  rays  of 

opinion  into  one  focus.     It  is  in  hydrostatics,  and 

in  extatics,  a  fountain  fed  by  a  thousand  auxiliary 

ttreuDs.     In  magnetism,  it  is  to  work  wonders, 

nd,  in  fact,  to  be  an  animal  magnetism ;  to  change 

Ae  polarity  of  the  needle,  and  to  excite  mutual 

attraction  among  bodies  that  had  hitherto  repelled 

6idi  other.     In  astronomy,  it  is  to  be  ^  centie 

of  attraction  to  all  the  diflferent  systems  of  the 

idigious  world*.'*     It  has  been  termed  a  new 

Wntecost;  the  standard  lifted  up  by  the  Son  of 

•lasse ;  a  counteraction  of  Babel ;  a  tree  of  life, 

wliose  leaves  (a  miserable  pun)  were  for  the  heal* 

iQg  of  the  nations.     Revelation,  xiv.  6.  has  been 

ap{died   to   it,  with   adaptation   more  dexterous 

•lian  correct :  "  And  I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  tbe 

^dst  of  heaven ;  having  the  everlasting  Gospel 

^preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and 

V>  every  nation,  and   tongue,  and  kindred,  and 

people.*^ — This  angel  is  the  Bible  Society. 

XVII.  Added  to  this,  there  is  no  small  share 
of  illiberality  in  the  comments  made  on  the  ckrgy, 

*  See  Cotterill*B  Speech  fit  :^e  Pet^i$^. 

V  2 
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and  other  respectable  individuals,  who,  froi 
scientious  motives,  decline  attending  the  mei 
They  are  compared  to  Paul,  when  he  c 
raged  the  stoning  of  Stephen ;  and  many  a  s 
cant  prayer  is  put  up  for  the  dropping  of  the 
from  their  eyes.  This  said  prayer  is  the 
edged  suH)rd  in  the  hand  of  these  orators,  fi 
with  zeal|  and  biting  with  sarcasm,  whil 
praises  of  God  are  in  their  mouths.  "  The  f 
of  revelation  offer  themselves  willingly,"  si 
committee  of  a  Bible  society;  "but  we  wi 
them  who  refuse  to  join  us,  *  Why  came  j 
up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help 
Lord  against  the  mighty*?'"  Thus  all  w 
fuse  to  perch  upon  these  branches,  are  not  i 
to  revelation.  And  Rowland  Hill  brings  i 
rear,  with  his,  "  So,  here  we  have  corone 
no  mitres ;"  and  his  liberal  question,  **  1 
clergy  hate  that  book,  which  they  are  com 
to  read  ?" 

In  the  same  strain,  the  church-wardi 
Ipswich,  having  refused  the  use  of  the  c 
for  the  debates  of  the  Bible  society,  were  st 
tized  by  the  Rev.  J.  Owen,  the  secretary 
parent  institution,  as  worthy  of  obloquy 
contempt,  and  execration :  of  being  tramp] 
and  despised,  like  the  wretched  slaves,  thai 
the  proud  triumph  of  the  conqueror  f. 

*  See  Norris,  p.  279;  Kenny,  p.  430. 
t  Nonrifl,  p^  300,  401. 
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In  short,  those  who  join  not  this  body  are 
candidly  represented  as  enemies  to  the  Bible, 
and  to  the  illumination  of  the  people.  But  all 
diis  is  exceedingly  unfair.  The  most  of  these 
calumniated  characters  are  subscribers  to  Bart- 
letts  Buildings,  and  patrons  of  national  schools. 
They  will  disperse  light,  but  in  their  own  way ; 
they  will  instruct  with  the  understanding,  as  well 
as  with  the  spirit ;  they  will  have  a  zeal  according*:^ 
^knowledge ;  they  will  distribute  the  Bible,  but 
with  the  comment  of  the  liturgy. 

XVIII.  Delicacy  prevents  most  ministers  of 
the  Establishment  from  thrusting  themselves  into 
private   houses    and    kitchens,  to  solicit  contri- 
butions, and  to  ask,  Who  wants  a  Bible  ?     They 
will  go  when  they  are  sent  for ;  they  will  give 
when  they  are  asked ;  but  they  regard  not  as  a 
duty,  that  gratuitous  obtrusion  which  violates  the 
sanctuary  of  domestic  life.     The  task,  then,  falls 
in  to  lay  hands ;  and  is  performed  by  dissenters, 
AiX)ugh  their  active  and  proselytizing  zeal.     It  is 
^f  no  use  to  say,  this  is  the  fault  of  the  Church. 
Churchmen  cease  not  to  be  gentlemen,  in  being 
Christians.,  vt-  '  -  * 

The  members  of  these  auxiliaries  go  too  far, 
*^  begging  pence  from  mechanics  and  maid- 
«Grvant8 ;  when  they  ask  for  the  price  of  that 
^I^ich  these  poor  people  "  lay  out  in  supporting 
^I^at  is  called  a  creditable  appearance  *." 

^  See  ''  Short  Account  of  the  Bible  Society.**  Hatchard. 
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Neither  is  it  at  all  delicate,  or  modest,  i 
young  mifisesi  who  ought  rather  to  be  ^'  keepM 
at  home/'  to  gad  from  house  to  house,  to  intmd 
where  they  do  not  visit,  in  the  form  of  a  ladae 
committee;  to  tamper  with  children  and  domestiof 
withotit  the  knowledge  of  the  mistress  and  di 
mother ;  and  all  this,  '^  often  purposely  and  agrei 
ably  to  instructions,  when  the  master  is  out  ( 
the  way  *." 

The  printed  circular  of  the  Kentish  Tow 
Ladies'  Branch,  acquaints  us,  that  ten  thoriisan 
British  ladies  devote  one  hour  a  week  to  this  n 
served  employment. 

The  best  of  it  is,  that  the  Bartlett's  Building 
Society  actually  undersells  the  Bible  AssociaticMi 
and  these  ladies  now  beg  half-pence,  with  tb 
strange  argument,  that  a  poor  man  values  a  thin; 
the  more,  the  more  he  pays  for  it 

XIX.  "  Holy  Scripture,"  saith  our  sixth  Ai 
ticle,  '^  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation. 
But  the  enthusiasts  of  the  Bible  Society  advanc 
a  very  different  proposition ;  namely,  that  the  mer 
READiNO  of  the  Bible  is  sufficient  to  supply  me 
with  all  necessary  Christian  knowledge ;  to  mak 
them  wise  unto  salvation.  It  was  not  so,  eve 
with  respect  to  the  old  dispensation;  ^'  For  Mosc 
hadi,  of  old  time,  in  every  city,  them  that  preae 
him ;  being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbatli 

♦  See  NoiTis. 
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day.'*    Acts,  xy.  21.     That  is  to  say,  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  having  been  read,  were  carefully 
Mtpoooded  by   the   elders.     The  Hebrew  word 
D»asch,   applied  to  the  discourse,  signifies,  to 
otplore  the  sublime,  profound,  mystical,  allegori- 
cd,  and  prophetical  senses  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 
Wt  read,  that  Christ  taught  in  the  synagogues, 
Matt  xiiL  54 ;  nay,  when  a  child,   disputed  with 
the  doctors;  and,  afterwards,  at  Nazareth,  that  he 
stood  up  to  read  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  having 
recited  the  passage  about  his  being  anointed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  unto  the  poor,  he  closed  the 
booi  and  gave  it  to  the  minister,  and  sat  down ; 
and  when  the  eyes  of  all  were  fastened  on  him, 
that  he  began  his  exposition,  with  '^  this  day  is  this 
Scripture  fulfilled   in  your   ears."      Luke,  iv.  16. 
In  like  manner,  when  Barnabas  and  Saul  came 
to  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  after  the  reading  of  the 
'&w  and  the  prophets  in  the  synagogue,  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  the  rulers  said  unto  them,  "  Ye  men 
*nd  brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation 
for  the  people,  say  on."     Acts,  xiii.  15.     Indeed, 
flie  nature  and  style  of  the  prophetical  writings 
'Quired  such  an  exposition ;  and  if  it  was  neces- 
^^y  that  the  learned  Ethiopian  should  have  some 
^e  to  declare   unto  him  of  whom  the  Prophet 
Hsaias  spake,  much    more  would  it  be  to  the 
Jewish    populace,    slow    and  obtuse   of  under- 
standing. 

But  if  it  was  the  appointment  of  God,  that 
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the  people,  under  the  law,  should  not  haire  tiie 
Scriptures  dealt  out  to  them,  at  any  time,  nn- 
aocompanied  by  glosses  and  commentaries,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  wills  this,  likewise,  as  a 
means  for  deliverance  from  erroneous  conception, 
under  the  Gospel ;  for  ^^  it  hath  pleased  Grod,  by 
the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that 
believe."     1  Cor.  i.  21. 

Now   all  this   shows, — more   than  that  the 
Scripture  is  intended  to  be  publicly  expounded 
to  the  people ;   since  '^  how  shall   they  believe 
witiiout  hearing,  and  how  shall  they  hear  without 
8  preacher,"  (Rom.  x.  14) : — for  this  most  sects 
wiU  allow.    It  shows,  moreover,  that  we  are  called 
upon,  at  all  timesy  in  putting  the  Bible  into  the  hand 
of  the  common  people,  to  furnish  them  with  mea; 
of  rightly  understandiug  it ;  to  teach  them  th 
use  of  that  two-edged   sword.     And  it  is  ou 
bounden  duty,  as  members  of  a  reformed  Church 
professing  a  pure,  and,  as  we  trust,  a  correct  doc 
trine,  to  couple  the  Bible  with  summaries  of  tha 
doctrine,  as  keys  to  its  right  meaning. 

The  necessity  for  this  precaution,  indeed,  i 
founded  in  the  figurative  language,  and  the  mys- 
tical meanings  of  Scripture,  on  the  one  hand 
and  in  the  gross  conceptions,  the  proneness 
error,  the  illogical  frame,  the  wild  fancies  of  th 
unenlightened  mind,  on  the  other.     Again  an 
again  we  observe,  in  the  New  Testament,  how  wpt 
the  Jews  were  to  mistake  figurative  for  literal  laa- 
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goage.  ^'  How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to 
eat?"  **  How  can  a  man  enter  into  his  mother's 
womb  again,  and  be  born  ?"  "  Destroy  this  tem- 
ple, and  I  will  build  it  up  in  three  days :  and 
tfcey  said,  it  was  forty-six  years  in  building ;  but 
he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body."  "  Our 
friend  Lazarus  sleepeth.  Lord,  if  he  sleep,  he  will 
do  well."  "  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees.  Howbeit,  they  understood  not 
that  by  leaven  he  meant  their  doctrine." 

In  like  manner,  let  any  man  pass  an  hour  in  a 
x^tional  school ;  let  him  try  the  notion  of  figu- 
itttive  language,  entertaiued  even  by  the  more  in- 
telligent children,  and  he  will  speedily  be  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  a  wise  guide  through 
the    intricacies    of  the    sacred  volume.     By  the 
Romans,  many  of  them  understand  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  'tis  odds   but  the  Corinthians  may 
have   a  yet  more  profane   acceptation.     Joanna 
Southcote  read,  that  the  devil  was  the  prince  of 
the   air;  and   taking  the  words  literally,  imme- 
diately concluded,  that  the  devil  was  the  man  in 
the  moon;  and  that  she,  being  the  Lamb  s  wife  in 
the  Revelations,  and  having  the  moon  under  her 
feet,  must  needs  also,  by  consequence,  have  the 
grand  enemy  for  her  footstool.     If  these  things 
be  so,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  educated  and 
intelligent  England,  what  must  be  the  case  in 
barbarous  nations  * ! 

'    *  See  the  sanguinary  perversion  of  the  Bible  by  the  old 
Puritans.    Kenny,  p.  71  and  3341' te.  Mr. 
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The  Scriptuces,  tlioogh  one  in  their  desigiii 
aie  not,  like  a  philosc^hic  treatise,  d^ested  into 
a  regular  system.  They  are  a  collection  of  bookiy 
writteo  by  different  hands,  on  different  oocasiooi^ 
and  with  Tarious  modes  of  expression.  How  is 
a  poor  man  to  comprehend  and  unravel  all  this? 
how  to  distingruish  prophecy,  type,  allegory,  me- 
ti^phor,  and  literal  meaning?  how  to  make  allow* 
ances  for  circumstances,  manners,  idioms,  pecu- 
liar phraseology  ?  Take  one  example.  The 
Psalms  appear,  to  uninstructed  readers,  to  con* 
tain  many  uncharitable  and  even  cruel  expres- 
sions. That  the  Psalms  are  prophecies ;  that  they 
relate  to  Christ  and  his  church  ;  and  that  the  c^ 
tative  is  an  Hebrew  idiom,  expressing  a  declara- 
tion, and  supplying  the  deficiency  of  the  future 
tense,  is  a  key  which  unlocks  the  hidden  soul  of 
harmony* 

Mr.  Norrig  gives  a  singular  extract  from  a  sermon  preached 
by  a  dissenting  muiister  at  Birmingham,  who  held  forth  the 
Bible  Society  as  the  glorious  instrument  of  Providence  for  the 
destruction  of  Babylon ;  that  is,  according  to  his  explanation, 
for  the  destruction  of  all  established  churches,  including  the 
Church  of  England. — Norris,  p.  36a. 

«  The  following  instances  of  naivete  in  a  national  scdwol 
examination,  while  they  excite  a  smile,  may  elucidate  the 
present  subject. 

1 .  "  Whose^n  is  in  his  hand." — What  was  he  to  do  with 
his  fan  ? 

Ans.  To  fan  himself. 

3.  *<  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill ;  one  shaD 
be  taken,  and  the  other  left." — What  does  this  mean  ? 
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Now,  we  do  not  mean  that  an  authoritative  edict 
18  to  force  the  people  to  mute  assent  to  one  inter- 
pretation; every  man  has  the  Scriptures  in  his 
hiMid^  and  may  exercise  his  private  judgment ;  but 
we  do  contend  for  the  expedience  and  duty  of 
supplying  the  common  people,  liable  as  th^  are 
to  err,  with  helps  to  the  formation  of  their  judg- 
ment. 

But  v.ery  different  is  the  principley  different 

Am.  One  shall  be  teken  to  heaven,  and  the  other  left  a 
grinding. 

3.  '<  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's 
head.** — ^What  does  this  mean  ? 

Ans.  She  chucked  seed  at  the  sei'pent's  head. 

4«  What  is  to  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  ? 

Ans.  To  make  a  sack  of  the  cloth,  and  to  put  the  aihes 
into  it. 

5.  Sprinkling  with  water  being  outward  baptism,  what  is 
inward  baptism? 

Ari^.  Swallowing  water. 

6«  In  Acts,  XXV.  3,  what  is  laying  in  wait  ? 

Afu.  Sneaks. 

Take  now  one  instance  of  precious  reading :  Acts  xxii* 
26,  "  Take  heed  what  thou  doest,  for  this  man  is  a  woman." 
In  reading  the  Economy  of  Human  Life,  a  poor  woman  met 
with  the  passage,  <*  The  sun  is  not  God,  thou^  his  noblest 
image,"  and  told  her  master  it  taught  bad  doctrine ;  having 
the  assurance  to  state  that  the  Son  is  not  God. 

Wliimsical  as  these  replies  may  seem,  they  proceed  from 
the  same  unaided  understanding  of  Scripture,  which  makes 
one  lazy  Christian  not  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  lest  he 
should  be  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  another,  hate 
berth  fiither  and  mother,  finom  the  same  pious  motive. 
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18  the  language  of  the  Bible  Society*  '*  I  rejoice 
in  this  principle  of  circulating  the  Bible  without 
note  or  comment,"  said  the  Rev.  J.  Wardlaw : 
'*  but  it  involves  another  principle,  which  cveiy 
Protestant  must  avow ;  that  the  Bible  itself  is 
able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation.  Trench 
on  this  principle,  and  you  overthrow  our  altars 
erected  to  the  God  of  the  Bible ;  we  inscribe  on 
our  society  Ichabod,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  de- 
parted from  Britain;  the  Bible  Society  is  no 
more/'  Such  are  the  rhapsodies  uttered  in  these 
speechifying  clubs.  ^^  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Nolan, 
^*  are  mankind  first  led  to  shake  off  their  depend- 
ence on  their  teacher,  and  thence  to  shift  it  from 
the  book  upon  their  own  fancies ;  till  the  Bible 
itself,  as  well  as  the  ministry,  is  superseded,  and 
dependence  fixed  on  the  internal  light,  not  on  the 
dead  letter." 

But  a  preparation  of  the  soil,  before  throwing 
in  the  seed,  is  not  less  necessary  in  a  moral  view. 
To  what  purpose  introduce  Bibles,  without  pre- 
vious culture,  into  Newgate,  among  felons  who 
intellectually  understand  it  not,  and  who,  through 
immoral  habits,  would  trample  on  it?  I  counted 
thirty-seven  Bibles  of  the  Society,  in  the  window 
of  one  pawn-broker  in  Somers  Town.  Some  well- 
meaning  man  had  placed  them  in  the  cottages, 
but  they  were  only  regarded  as  the  price  of  gin. 

Let  the  Bible  Society,  then,  boast  of  distri- 
buting the  pure  word  of  God.    We  would  do  the 
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same;  but  we  would  see  also,  that  it  shall  be 
received,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  perverted.  We  q 
would  correct  a  little  of  the  swinish  disposition, 
before  we  cast  forth  our  pearls.  We  will  illustrate 
the  things  hard  to  be  understood,  as  much  as 
possible,  by  our  own  tracts,  and  our  own  teaching. 
The  following  happy  illustration  of  the  re* 
spective  plans  for  the  diffusion  of  religion,  adopted 
by  the  Church  of  England,  the  Dissenter,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic,  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norris, 
p.  243 :  "  The  Church  of  England  gives  to  the 
traveller  the  map  of  the  country  through  which  he 
joomeys,  and  promises  to  assist  him  in  the  use  of 
the  map ;  at  the  same  time  showing  her  authority 
for  so  doing.  The  Dissenter  gives  the  map, 
saying,  *  Find  the  way  as  you  can.'  The  Roman 
Catholic  refuses  to  give  the  map  at  all,  and  says, 
*  Go  as  I  direct  you,  and  you  cannot  go  wrong.'  '* 

XX.  The  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society 
was  instituted  in  the  year  1780,  for  circulating 
the  Scriptures  among  the  regiments  and  ships 
in  the  service  of  his  Majesty.  Thirty  thousand 
Testaments,  and  as  many  Bibles,  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  this  institution,  for  the  instruction  and 
comfort  of  our  brave  defenders. 

XXI.  Prayer-book  and  Homily  Society. — The 
vast  and  growing  extension  of  the  Bible  Society ; 
its  resources ;  its  acquisitions  in  numbers  and  re- 
spectability ;  its  boasts  of  bishops,  princes,  and 
privy-counsellors,  and  the  generalwng  nature  of 
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its  views ;  filled  the  body  of  orthodox  churehmeB 
with  alarms ;  and  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh,  afterwards 
raised  to  the  see  of  Peterborough,  became  the 
Ccryphceus  of  opposition.  In  an  Address  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  dated  November  181 1, 
he  stated,  that  "  We  have  two  Bible  societies : 
the  one  founded  in  1699,  and  the  other  in  1804; 
that,  patronized  by  the  Prince  Regent,  the  two 
archbishops,  and  all  the  bishops ;  this,  having  nei- 
ther of  the  archbishops,  and  a  very  trifling  pro- 
portion of  the  bishops.  The  members  of  the 
former,  nearly  five  thousand,  are  exclusively 
churchmen;  having  testimonials  of  attachment 
to  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State.  The 
members  of  the  latter  are  partly  churchmen  and 
partly  dissenters.  The  ancient  society  is  a  Bible 
society,  and  (what  the  other  is  not)  a  Church  o 
England  society  likewise.  In  promoting  Chris 
tian  knowledge,  it  keeps  in  mind  the  doctrin 
which  the  members  believe;  and,  therefore,  i^ 
distributes  the  Liturgy  along  with  the  Bible,  it= 
its  home  circulation ;  for  though  it  acknowledges 
the  Bible  as  the  fountain  of  religious  truA,  t= 
knows  that  the  waters  will  be  clear  or  turbid  ac=^ 
cording  to  the  channel  into  which  th^y  are  drawn- 
and  believing  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Liturg^^ 
are  derived  from  the  Bible,  it  unites  the  one  witS^ 
the  other  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  ;  an  object  nc^ 
to  be  attained  by  the  modern  Bible  Society,  an<J 
inadmissible  by  the  nature  of  its  constitution ;  for 

*      ( 


it   not   only  consists  of  dissenters  mixed  widi 
cburehmen,    but  an  equality  of  power  and  vabt^ 
lest  between  these  parties  is  the  basis  on  which 
Ms  modem  society  is  built.    In  this  constitutional 
eqimlity,  there  is  danger  that  the  pre-eminence  of 
ittt  established  religion  should  be  gradually  for** 
gotten,  and  finally  lost.     Toleration  is  one  thing, 
and  encouragement  is  another.     Religious  dis- 
eossions  should  not  be  encouraged,  in  a  country 
where  they  are  connected  with  political  dissention. 
Gburchmen  ought  not  to  augment  the  power  of 
>Qch  a  society,  by   throwing   into   its   scale  the 
weight  of  the  Establishment.     This  is  to  divert 
tkc  strength  of  the  Establishment  into  a  foreign 
channel,  where  the  current  may,  at  last,  be  turned 
against  it.     In  supporting  the  ancient  Bible  So- 
ciety, they  are  supporting  the  Established  Church; 
l>Qt  dissenters   cannot   be   well-afiected    to    the 
Church,  or  they  would  not  be  dissenters  from  it. 
They  can   combine  to  oppose  the  Church,  but 
'^ver  to  promote  its  interest.     On  the  other  hand, 
^urchmen,  by  supporting  this  modern  Bible  So- 
^ety,  increase  both  the  political  and  religious  im- 
portance of  dissenters ;  while,  in  a  society  com- 
posed mainly  of  dissenters,  we  can  have  no  se- 
curity, that  indirect  objects  shall  not  be  mingled 
^^ith  the  ostensible  and  professed  one." 

XXII.  This  Address  drew  into  the  contest  no 
*^a8  eminent  an  opponent  than  Mr.  Vansittart, 
^^%ancelk>r  of  the  Exchequej^who  affirmed,  ditt 
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in  every  committee  the  churchmen  are  eqot 
Dumber  to  all  the  dissenters  of  different  sects 
that  the  churchmen  must,  in  every  question,  i 
a  constant  majority.  He  boasted  of  one  j 
archbishop,  five  English  and  two  Irish  bishops; 
affirmed,  that  the  co-operation  of  churchmen 
dissenters  in  religious  matters,  lessened  bod 
political  and  religious  evils  of  dissent 
vaunted,  in  the  dashing  style  of  the  party, 
the  Bible  Society  had  done  more  for  Christia 
in  seven  years,  than  any  institution  since 
Apostolic  age ;  and  flourished  off  with  the  d( 
matory  sentiment,  ^^  If  we  cannot  reconcili 
opinions,  let  us  strive  to  unite  all  hearts." 

This  was  a  pitiful  and  nerveless  pamp 
His  Irish  archbishop  has  since  withdrawn 
though  another  has  headed  the  injudicious  ze 
in  that  country ;  and  he  makes  but  a  poor  ] 
shalling  of  prelates.  In  saying  the  Church  \ 
have  a  majority,  because  they  and  the  dissei 
are  equal,  he  must  have  known  that  he  was 
vancing  a  sophism,  and  practising  a  juggh 
not  (as  Mr.  Nolan  proved)  an  entire  mis-staten 
But  admitting  it;  the  dissenters  could  unite  agt 
the  Church;  they  could  always  be  on  the  8 
and  be  always  present;  and  after  all,  the  chv 
men,  as  this  writer  calls  them,  are  but  the  half-; 
half  churchmen,  too  apt  to  be  indifferent  on 
material  poinis;  to  coquet  with  the  dissen 
and  to  be  cajoled  by  their  flatteries.     This 
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too  clearly  proved  by  his  own  admission,  or  rather 
argument,  that  **  in  the  Bible  meetings,  he  could 
not  distinguish  who  were  churchmen  and  who 
were  dissenters."  "  A  noble  panegyric,"  as  Mr. 
Nolan  replied,  ^^  where  churchmen  had  rights  to 
defend,  on  which  dissenters  were  daily  en* 
croaching." 

The    Address  of   Dr.  Marsh,    however,  pro» 
duoed  a  strong  sensation  ;  and  led  to  the  institution 
(rf  the  Prayer-book  and  Homily  Society.     Being 
onable  to  gainsay,  with  a  good  countenance,  the 
arguments  of  the  Margaret  professor,  those  church- 
men who  patronized  the  Bible  Society  devised  a 
dexterous  "  vous  avez  raison ;"  they  confessed  that 
something  was    wanting  in  the   Bible    Society, 
to  obtain  for  it  the  cordial  support  of  -a  church- 
man; but  still  unwilling  to  close  with  the  ancient 
^'eputable   Church  society,    they  would   have   a 
fresh  off-set  to  weaken  it,  and  established  this  sup- 
plement  in  Salisbury   Court.     It  is  needless  to 
^^te,  that  nearly  all  the  subscribers  appertained 
^  the  Evangelical  Church  party.     But  why  the 
I^rayer-boofc  and  Homily  Society?     Dr.  Marsh 
*^ad  said  not  a  word  about  the  Homilies.     The 
^^Aet  was  this  :  the  Homilies  certainly  do  contain, 
Agreeably  to   the  thirty-fifth  Article,  godly  and 
wholesome  doctrine  (a  very  humble  pretension, 
^d  seeming  to  admit,  that  they  are  by  no  means 
perfect,  or  even  unexceptionable),  and  necessary 
for  THCsc  times ;  that  is,  par||Q^arly  for  the  tijnM 
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of  the  Reformation ;  for,  Popery  then  occupying 
the  field   of  vision,  they  depreciated,  in  strong 
terms,    meritorious  works ;    perhaps  in   stronger 
terms  than  might  now  be  advisable,  when  the 
point  of  merit  is  settled ;  and  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute relates  not  to  the  merit j  but  to  the  perform^ 
ance  of  works,  as  necessary  tests  and  fruits  of 
genuine    faith.     These  churchmen,   then,    knew 
well  what  they  were  about ;  they  said,  "  Certainly, 
we  shall  have  a  Prayer-book  society  to  elucidate 
the  Bible,  and  a  Homily  society  to  elucidate  the 
Prayer-book."     Their  first  sermon  was  most  ap- 
propriately preached   by  Mr.  Cunningham,  who 
expatiated  on  the  advantages  of  recurring  to  first- 
principles  ;  an  excellent  notion,  if  applied  to  th^ 
Liturgy,  which  was  composed  by  a  multitude  o 
counsellors,  in  whom  there  is  safety,  with  a 
to  all  times  of  the  Church;  but  not  quite  so  fail 
with  reference  to  the  Homilies,  which,  ere  regulai 
preaching  was  well  understood,  were  intended  tc 
wean  the  people  from  the  puritanical  lecturers- 
and  to  correct  the  Catholic  errors.     Why  recur 
first  principles  about  penances  and  jpidulgenc 
written  in  a  language  obsolete  and  almost  uniii^- 
telligible  ?    Why  ;  but  to  give  colour  to  an  e 
vagant  running  down  of  works  ?     We  well  kno 
what  it  is  to  depreciate  the  law  generally  ;  so  th^t 
what  is  true,  when  the  ceremonial  law  is  in  cor^^ 
templation,    shall    be  confounded    with  what    i^ 
partly  false,  when  — 'Hed  to  the  mocallaw;  fi 
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though  the  moral  law  be  no  ground  of  justifi- 
cation, it  is  not,  like  the  law  of  ordinances, 
abolished,  blotted  out,  or  nailed  to  the  cross. 

XXII L  This  society  has  an  annual  sermon, 
and  a  meeting  for  speeches  at  the  London  Coffee 
House.  The  burthen  of  both  is  the  same, — the 
needful.  From  subscriptions  and  the  sale  of 
books,  this  society  boasts  a  revenue  of  neariy 
2000/.  per  annum.  Its  issue  of  books  up  to  181 8, 
WW :  Prayer-books  48,722 ;  Psalters  5507 ;  thirty- 
nine  Articles  5229;  Homily  tracts,  &c.  separate 
SS4418 ;  Homilies  in  folio  975,  in  octavo  376. 
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Incorporated  Society  for  propagating  the  Gkpt 
in  Foreign  Parts  ♦. 

I.  Concerned  at  the  growth  of  vice  and  immo 
rality,  and  tracing  it  to  ignorance  of  the  prin* 

VoL  liL  p.  98. 
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ciples  of  Christianity,  a  few  individuals^  high 
in  station  and  eminent  in  piety,  assembled,  in 
March  1699,  ^"^  formed  the  rudiments  of  a 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  They 
proposed  to  erect  catechetical  schools,  to  establish 
parochial  libraries,  and  to  distribute  good  books ; 
and  fixed  the  chief  sphere  of  their  labours  in 
North  America,  where  the  provision  for  the  clergy 
was  mean.  Around  this  nucleus  all  the  chief 
divines  of  that  period  were  very  quickly  gathered : 
Bishops  Stillingfleet,  formerly  mentioned, — Kid- 
der, who  wrote  the  "  Demonstration  of  the  Coming 
of  the  Messiah,"  and  Fowler,  author  of  the  **  De- 
sign of  Christianity ;"  Dean  Stanhope,  known  by 
kis  "  Epistles  and  Gospels ;"  Kennet,  the  his- 
torian; Nicholls,  the  commentator  on  the  Liturgy; 
Grabe,  the  editor  of  the  "  Septuagint;"  Wheeler, 
4e  traveller,  who  wrote  likewise  on  the  "  Character 
of  the  primitive  Christians ;"  filackmore,  the  poet, 
on  "  The  Creation ;"  the  pious  Nelson,  whose 
**  Festivals  and  Fasts"  are  found  wherever  a 
conntry  pastor  has  a  book-shelf;  Melmoth,  who 
wrote  and  exemplified  "  The  Importance  of  a 
religious  Life ;"  Lewis,  who  penned  a  "  History 
of  ihe  Translations  of  the  Bible ;"  all  assisted  in 
the  early  deliberations  of  the  society.  In  1701, 
King  William  incorporated  them  by  charter,  as  the 
Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts ;  the  better  to  encourage  that  branch  of 
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ilieir  plan,  trhich  related  to  the  Britisli  colonies 
beyond  the  seas  *. 

The  operations  of  tihis  society  have  hidierto 
been  principally  confined  to  the  North  American 
coiitinenty  tod  the  contiguous  islands.     More  Aan 
eighty  missionaries  are  now  employed  in  Aeir 
service,    with  liberal  salaries;   who  disseminate 
the  purest  form  of  Christianity  throughout  Niew- 
foundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  the  two 
Canadas,  Cape  Breton ;  and  their  care  has  latdy 
been  extended  towards  the  Bahama  Islands,  Ae 
coast  of  Afirica,  New  South  Wales,  and  Norfolk 
Island.   The  missionaries  are  supplied  with  Bibles, 
Prayer-books,  and  short  religious  tracts;  assist- 
ance is  afforded  in  the  erection  of  churches,  and 
salaries  are  given  to  catechists  and  schoolmasters. 
The  directing  members  of  this  society  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  Established  Church  of  England. 

*  Owen's  History  of  Bible  Societies ;  General  Account 
of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  pubfiAed 
at  Bartlett's  Buildings,  1821 ;  Charity  Almanac  for  i8d3» 
P*  1551  CoUins's  Summary  of  Mosheim,  vol.  ii.  p.  514;  Basil 
Woodd's  Sermon  at  Aylesbury. 

Both  these  societies  mainly  owe  their  institution  to  tbe 
zeal  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  minister  of  St.  Botolph,  Ald^gate. 
(See  his  Memoirs,  printed  by  Rivington,  1808).  Dr.  Br^ 
also  instituted  another  society,  now  entitled  ^  Dr.  Bra/s 
Associates,"  for  the  purpose  of  providing  parochial  librarieii 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ministers  of  small  livings,  and  fbrtfae 
conversion  of  adult  negroes. 
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Recently,  under  the  auspices  of  this  chartered 
body,  the  National  system  has  been  introduced 
into  America,  with  much  advantage  to  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  character  of  the  people.  Esta- 
blishments have  been  organized,  on  the  Madras 
pbiiy  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Quebec :  whence  the  rising  generation  derive 
those  facilities  in  instruction,  which  have  been  so 
widely  and  so  advantageously  diffused  throughout 
the  mother  country  *• 

II.  The  chartered  society  having  chiefly  con- 
fined its  views  to  the  plantations  in  North  America, 
tibe  original  members  enlarged  their  views,  under 
die  character  of  a  voluntary  association,  distinct 
firom  their  corporate  capacity,  and  retaining  the 
original  name  of  the  Society  for  prmnoting  Chris^ 
tian  Knowledge.  Not  interfering  with  the  sister 
association,  they  prosecuted  their  benevolent  de- 
signs at  home,  and  extended  their  zealous  labours 
first  to  India,  and  gradually  into  other  countries 
of  the  world  t- 


*  Never  ought  to  be  forgotten,  a  noble  act  of  assistance 
extended,  in  1733,  to  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  Saltz- 
bttg ;  whom  the  society  conveyed  to  their  new  settlement  in 
Georgia,  and  supplied  with  pecuniary  relief.  It  likewise  sup- 
ported, till  the  American  war,  two  missionaries,  for  the  com- 
fort  of  that  family. 

\  Brewster*s  Secular  Essay ;  General  Account  of  the 
Society,  1821 ;  Middleton's  Memoir,  p.  84  and  264;  Charity 
Almanac,  1823,  p.  1 ;  History  of  the  Church,  voL  iii.  p.  189. 
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IIL  Among  their  leading  engines  of  improve- 
ment was  the  establishment  of  catechetical,  since 
called  Charity  Schools ;  in  which  children  were  at 
once  taught  religious  and  useful  knowledge,  and 
trained  in  industrious  habits.     In  1711,  five  thou- 
sand children  were  educated,  and  many  of  them 
clothed,  boarded,  und  apprenticed,  in  London  and 
Westminster;    and  in    1741,   one   thousand  six 
hundred  schools,  in  England  and  Wales,   gave 
education  to  forty  thousand  children.     In  1784, 
the  rise  of  Sunday  schools  was  hailed  and  encou* 
raged  by  the  same  institution ;  and  in  1811,  whea 
the  National  Society  was  formed,  for  educating^ 
the  children  of  the  poor,  on  a  new  and  enlargedL 
scale,  an  increased  expense  was  cheerfully  incurredL 
at  Bartlett's  Buildings,  to  favour  a  resohition,  tha.^ 
no  books  should  be  used  in  the  schools,  throughoulk 
the  union,  save  those  on  the  catalogue  of  the  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.     One 
thousand  eight  hundred  schools,  and  three  hun- 
dred thousand    children,    are  embraced  in   the 
scope  of  this  resolution. 

IV.  To  disperse,  and  sell  at  a  reduced  price, 
Bibles,  Prayer-books,  and  other  religious  tractsi  j 
was  another  leading  object  proposed  by  the  so- 
ciety. Their  funds,  however,  were  limited  ;  and 
even  in  1736,  amounted  only  to  450/.  per  annum. 
Having  enlarged  their  means,  through  the  success 
of  a  letter  written  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to 
his  clergy,  they  directed  their  attention  to  the 
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principality  of  Wales ;  and  between  1 742  and 
1 753,  printed  and  distributed  two  large  editions 
of  a  Welsh  Bible,  besides  Testaments  and  Prayer- 
books.  Of  the  Welsh  Bible  they  have  printed  in 
all  five  editions,  of  fifteen  thousand  copies  each, 
at  an  average. 

V,  To  Ireland  the  society  directed  their  at- 
tention so  early  as  1 7 1 2,  by  printing  six  thousand 
copies  of  the  Liturgy,  of  the  Church  Catechism, 
with  Lewis's  Exposition,  and  lastly,  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  the  Irish  Language,  all  in  parallel  co- 
lumns, in  English  and  Irish;  and  in  1821,  they 
put  in  the  press  an  edition,  of  two  thousand  copies 
of  the  Bible,  from  Bishop  Bedell's  translation. 
A  question,  respecting  the  policy  of  this  measure, 
as  perpetuating  differences,  together  with  the  lan- 
guage, has,  perhaps,  retarded,  and  in  the  end  en- 
feebled, this  exertion ;  which  is  now  viewed,  as 
chiefly  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  settled 
in  St.  Giles's,  and  on  Saffron  Hiil. 

By  the  recommendation  and  patronage  of 
Bishops  Wilson  and  Hildesley,  impressions  of  the 
Bible,  Liturgy,  Lewis  on  the  Catechism,  and 
Wilson  on  the  Sacrament,  were  commenced  in 
1763,  in  the  Manks  language,  and  have  been, 
from  that  time,  frequently  repeated. 

VI.  Since  1793,  assistance  has  been  contri- 
buted towards  translations  of  the  Bible  and  Liturgy 
into  the  Gaelic  language ;  while  grants  have  been 
recently  made,  for  aiding  Danish,  Swedish,  and 
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Finnish  translations  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book. 
Translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  their  hand- 
maid the  Liturgy,  into  the  French,  Italian,  Portu- 
guese, German,  Arabic,  and  other  tongues,  have 
met  with  similar  patronage  and  encouragement 

In  Hindostan,  the  missionaries  of  this  society 
began  in  1712  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Tamul  language;  and  in  1734,  the  whole 
Bible  was  translated  by  the  missionary  Schultze, 
into  the  Telinga  or  Waringian. 

VII.  In  1813,  and  the  two  following  years, 
the  society  provided  the  members  of  our  Church 
with  a  Family  Bible,  accompanied  with  notes,  ex- 
planatory  and  practical,  from   the  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  the  English  Church ;  and  a  few 
from  Doddridge,  and  other  learned  and  inoderate 
dissenters.     This  publication  was  designed  to  su- 
persede or  counteract  the  various  Calvinistic  and 
enthusiastic  expositions  of  the  Bible,   which  had 
found  their  way  into  families,  piecemeal,  in  six- 
penny numbers;  to  promote  the  edification  and 
comfort  of  churchmen;    and    to    preserve  them 
steadfast  in   the  profession  of  a  pure  and  uncoT' 
rupted  faith. 

VIII.  Considering  its  dimensions,  the  Family 
Bible  was  cheap.  The  beautiful  engravings  and 
maps  were  defrayed  by  a  separate  benefaction, 
and  thrown  in  gratuitously.  But,  with  whatever 
encomiums  this  compilation  has  been  received, 
and  with  whatever  disproportion  the   compilers 
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hare  been  reiDanerated,  we  may  venture,  without 
offence,  to  pronounce  it  liable  to  some  objections. 
The  sermonizing  notes  bear  too  large  a  proportion 
to  die  explanatory  ones ;  or,  as  even  the  authoress 
of  "Sermonets"  could  discover,  "the  National 
Bible  was  more  calculated  to  make  us  good,  than  to 
make  us  wise  */'  To  some  persons,  in  some  places, 
and  in  some  ages,  this  might  be  a  recommendation, 
rather  than  a  fault ;  but,  generally  speaking,  and 
in  this  inquisitive  age,  men  know  well  enough 
the  moral  duties  resulting  from  certain  prin- 
ciples ;  but  need  the  conviction  of  their  reason, 
and  the  establishment  of  their  principles.  Very 
little  notice  is  taken,  in  these  tomes,  of  those  po- 
pular objections  which  stagger  the  multitude. 
Very  little  notice  of  the  chronological  and  geolo- 
gical objections.  Not  only  are  critical  researches 
into  language  avoided  (this  omission  might  be 
excused,  as  contrary  to  the  plan  of  a  Family 
Bible)  ;  but  passages,  which  would  startle  a  child 
possessed  of  the  slightest  acuteness  and  curiosity, 
Aough  capable  of  easy  and  complete  explana- 
tion, are  passed  by  with  astonishing  and  unpar- 
donable silence.  For  example,  the  spoiling  of 
the  Eg3rptians  by  the  Israelites ;  the  pardoning 
of  Ahab  for  his  personal  offence,  and  yet  bring- 
ing the  evil  in  his  son's  days ;  the  parable  of  the 
unjust  jsteward;    are  all  dismissed  without  any 

*  Hawkins's  Anecdotes. 
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satisfactory  comment.  Yet  one  little  book. 
Cooper's  Fpur  hundred  Texts,  incorporated  in 
the  notes,  with  a  slight  degree  of  additional 
Isfbour,  would  have  set  these,  and  many  similar 
questions,  at  rest  for  ever. 

Even  when  an  explanation  is  attempted,  it 
is  not  always  the  happiest  in  the  world;  nay, 
sometimes,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  employed,  its 
correctness  is  very  questionable.  I  shall  allude 
to  a  note  taken  from  Dr.  Macknight,  on  1  Tim. 
iii.  2,  where  the  Apostles  are  made  to  temporize 
by  allowing  lay- polygamy  at  first,  and  where  this 
temporizing  spirit  is  vindicated. 

Perhaps  these  defects  belong,  in  part,  to 
the  infelicity  of  the  plan;  which  united  two 
objects,  not  capable  of  amalgamation.  A  Family 
Bible,  having  comments,  at  once  adapted  to  the 
high  and  the  low,  the  informed  and  the  illiterate, 
was  likely  to  fail,  and  has  failed,  in  both  its  ob- 
jects. It  might  have  been  augured,  that  there 
would  have  been  something  too  slight  and  im- 
perfect for  the  former,  and  too  diffuse  and  ex- 
pensive for  the  latter.  This  the  society  has  now 
found,  and  acknowledges  to  be  the  fact.  Its 
Family  Bible,  besides  being  not  all  that  mansions 
want,  has  not  found  its  way  into  cottages ;  and  an 
inferior  compilation  is  now  in  progress,  which 
will  come  forth  recommended  by  its  lower  price, 
and  greater  simplicity  of  design. 

Indeed,    Hewlett's   Bible,   which    is   under* 
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stood  to '  be  an  abridgement  of  Dr.  Dodd's,  im- 
proyed  by  extracts  down  to  the  present  time, 
is  preferable  to  Mant  and  Doyley's,  as  a  work 
for  intelligent  families ;  and  if  Mrs.  Trimmet's 
"  Help  to  tbe  Unlearned,"  together  with  Bick- 
ersteth's  "  Scripture  Help,"  and  the  "  Com- 
mentary to  the  Cottage  Bible,"  were  pruned  of 
some  objectionable  parts,  they  would  be  better 
calculated  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  than  the  three 
quarto  volumes  of  the  society. 

IX.  As  to  the  Family  Prayer-book,  it  is 
unwieldy  and  injudicious.  The  Prayer-book 
requires  not,  and  ought  not  to  require,  so  large 
a  comment,  for  family  use.  A  short  three-penny 
tract  to  illustrate  it,  would  be  quite  sufficient.  It 
is  a  ponderous  wen  of  orthodoxy. 

X.  The  books  and  tracts  on  the  society's 
catalogue,  may  be  obtained,  at  very  reduced 
prices,  by  its  own  members ;  and  have  recently 
been  printed  of  an  uniform  size,  for  selection 
and  convenient  binding.  Several  excellent 
tracts  are  out  of  print;  and  it  is  matter  of  re- 
gret with  many  respectable  members,  that,  in- 
stead of  multiplying  new  tracts  on  the  list,  the 
society  sets  not  itself  to  revise  and  correct  a 
considerable  number  of  its  works  of  old 
standing. 

XI.  Other  books,  not  strictly  religious,  or 
suitable  to  the  rules,  are  recommended  or 
sanctioned    by   tbe  society,  in  a  supplemental 
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catalogue ;  but  there  is  yet  a  lamentable  dearth 
of  instruction,  dressed  in  the  captivating  form 
of  narratives,  apologues,  and  interesting  details ; 
as  a  means  of  gaining  on  the  attention,  and 
making  way  to  the  heart. — "  The  devil,**  as 
Mr.  Wesley  said,  when  he  adapted  profane 
music  to  his  hymns,  "  should  not  be  permitted 
to  have  all  the  entertainment  to  himself.** 

XII.  Of  the  wise  designs  projected  by  the 
society,  Religious  Missions  constituted  another 
leading  branch.  While,  in  sympathy  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  it  has  esta* 
blished  two  clergymen,  and  opened  schools,  on 
these  barren  and  inhospitable  rocks,  it  has 
extended  its  regard  to  the  destitute  condition 
of  the  natives  of  Africa;  and,  on  a  more  en- 
larged scale,  towards  those  of  Asia.  So  early 
as  1709,  it  took  under  its  patronage  the  Danish 
missionaries  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  and 
established  schools  among  the  heathens  in  Ma- 
labar, on  the  western  coast  of  Hindostan.  The 
missionaries  and  catechists  were  indefatigable 
in  their  labours, — preaching,  instructing,  and 
translating  into  the  native  languages.  Chris* 
tianity,  where  miracles  are  no  longer  wrought, 
and  where  conversion  must  bring  on  the  prose- 
lyte all  the  persecutions  and  distresses  incidental 
to  the  loss  of  caste, — must  clothe  herself  in  the 
garb  of  patience,  for  her  first  advances  will  be 
slow.     But,  even  when  they  are  for  a  length  oC 
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time  inconsiderable,  nay,  undiscemible,  hope  is 
not  to  be  relinquished,  nor  perseverance  abated ; 
for  a  few  proselytes,  of  strong  minds,  having 
sormounted  the  hatred  of  their  idolatrous  coun- 
trymen, and  formed  a  rallying  point  of  conver- 
sion, fresh  converts  may  be  expected  to  con- 
glomerate, by  degrees,  around  it, — the  snow-ball 
will  enlarge  as  it  rolls.  As  friends  multiply, 
and  keep  each  other  in  countenance,  the  shame 
and  the  exclusion  will  be  lessened ;  and  after  a 
certain  period,  the  success  will  be  rapid  and 
extensive.  This  was  found,  by  the  dissenting 
missionaries,  to  be  the  process  in  Otaheite ;  for 
years  they  made  no  sensible  advance;  but,  at 
length,  converted  the  King  and  the  whole 
idand.  Much  is  also  to  be  allowed  for  igno- 
rance of  the  native  languages ;  the  suspicion 
of  strangers,  natural  among  the  natives;  and 
an  experience  of  the  sinister  views  entertained 
by  others,  who  had  formerly  pretended  zeal  for 
their  good.  Time,  accompanied  with  single- 
ness of  heart,  moral  consistency,  and  improved 
power  of  communication  in  the  missionaries, 
gradually  weakens  and  breaks  down  these  ob- 
stacles ;  so  that  an  enemy  of  missions  can  have 
no  triumph,  and  no  argument,  in  pointing  to 
tie  slow  advancement  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
that  are  past,  as  a  probable  measure  of  future 
procedure. 

XIII.  In    1740,   native    youths    were    ^^ 
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employed,  in  the  capacity  of  schoolmasters  and 
catechists;  a  practice  that  has  ever  since  been 
continued  with  much  benefit.     From   this  time, 
the  society  has  contributed  largely  towards  the 
translation  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
several  languages  of  the  east ;  and  also  to   the 
establishment  of  charity   schools,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  churches,  in  that  quarter  of  the  world*. 
These    exertions    have    been     mainly   rendered 
effectual    by    the   zealous     missionaries    Swartz 
and     Gerick,    Kolhoff,     Joenicke,     Kiernander, 
Hutteman,  Fabricius,    Briethaupt,    Dieraer,  and 
Sattianader  the   native   convert,  settled    in    the 
different  stations  of  Tranquebar,  Madras,  Cud- 
dalore,  Tanjore,  and  Tritchinopoly. 

In  1779,  Swartz  persuaded  the  Council  at 
IVfadras  to  consent  to  the  erection  of  a  church 
.  at  Tanjore;  and  while,  in  the  following  years, 
war,  famine,  and  pestilence  desolated  the  pe- 
ninsula, such  was  this  missionary's  influence, 
that  the  poor  Hindoos  resorted  to  him  for 
maintenance  and  consolation;  and  the  English 
in  authority  countenanced  his  designs,  that 
they  might  secure  his  agency  with  the  native 
powers.      In   1785,   Swartz   established   provin- 

*  Several  schools  were  erected  at  Tranquebar  prior  to 
the  year  1787;  arid  the  school  at  Tanjore,  in  1803,  accora- 
modated  one  thousand  children.  Two  churches  were  boSt 
in  Tranquebar,  by  the  first  missionaries ;  and  one  at  Pdrriar^ 
coosecnttedin  1746. 
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cial  English  schools  throughout  the  country; 
aided  by  the  King  of  Tanjore  and  the  East 
India  Company.  In  1787^  Kolhoff,  the  mis- 
sionkry  at  Tranquebar,  held  his  jubilee,  or  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  mission ;  and  saw  his  eldest 
son  receive  orders  in  the  church  of  the  mission, 
and  address  the  congregation  in  the  Malabar 
dialect 

Kolhoff  died  1791,  aged  eighty;  Gerickfe, 
at  Vellore,  in  1803,  aged  sixty-two;  and  Swartz 
in  1798,  in  his  seventy-second  year.  Kolhoff 
bad  served  as  a  missionary  fifty-three,  Gerick^ 
thirty-eight,  and  Swartz  forty-eight  years. 

The  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  in  1801,  erected 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Swartz,  "  his 
father,  his  friend,  the  protector  and  guardian 
of  his  youth ;'  and  the  East  India  Company 
bore  the  expense  of  another.  Such  were  the 
honours  paid  to  this  Apostolic  character,  who 
had  long  toiled  beneath  the  fervours  of  an 
eastern  clime  with  undiminished  zeal ;  while 
he  saw  that  Almighty  power  blessed  his  la- 
bours, in  turning  the  Hindoo  from  his  graven 
image,  and  the  European  from  the  mammon  of 
the  heart. 

To  perpetuate  the  succession  of  pious  mis- 
sbnaries,  removed  by  death,  or  incapacitated  by 
other  causes,  a  correspondence  was  maintained 
with  the  University  of  Halle,  in  Saxony (-bUI 
political  obstructions  intervened  until  1812,  when 
VOL.  IV.  y 
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Mr.  Jacobi,  being  sent  out,  took  his  station  at 
Tanjore ;  but  that  young  man,  as  well  as  Poesold 
and  Pohle,  soon  fell  martyrs  to  the  climate;  and 
it  was  not  without  difficulty,  that  three  other  mia* 
sionaries,  still  Germans,  were  dispatched  in  1818 
and  1819.     We  must  here  pause  to  ask,  whence 
this  difficulty  in  finding  missionaries?  and  why  are 
none  found,  among  our  own  countrymen,  to  be 
enrolled  with  Fabricius,  Swartz,  Gerick^,  JcBnickd, 
Poesold,  Rittler,  and  other  Danes  and  Germanii 
who  have  gone  forth  in  the  spirit  of  Apostles  and 
martyrs,   forsaking    all    worldly  advantage,   and 
not  valuing  their  lives,  for  the  sake  of  promoting 
the  Gospel  of  their  Master  ?     Dissenting  mission- 
ary societies  find  no  such  want.     Must  zeal  amount 
to  enthusiasm,  before  it  will  make  such  sacrifices? 
and  will  enthusiasm  always  connect  itself  with 
dissent  ?     Or  do  men  make  an  estimate  of  profit 
and  risk ;  and,  when  qualified  by  education  to  un* 
dertake  the  task,  prefer  turning  their  talents  into  a 
domestic  channel?     May  it  not  be  expected,  that 
out  of  the  clergy  orphan  school,  and  the  Madral 
system,    a  race   of  missionaries  and   catechiall 
may  spring,  sufficient  to  wipe  away  this  aspersioil  j 
from   our  own  country  ?     The  instruction  uoddf '< 
that  system  is   a  sufficient  preparative  for  any 
height  of  intellectual  improvement     It  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  question,  whether,  in  its  lelis 
ipous  and  moral  department,  the  two  lessoxis 
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elf-privation,  and  self-devotedness,  so  useful  in 
very  part  of  life,  are  sufficiently  inculcated. 

XIV.  Dr.  Buchanan,  one  of  the  chaplains  of 
be  East  India  Company,  in  Bengal,  having  ex- 
ited attention  at  home,  by  the  publication  of  his 

'  Christian  Researches,"  and  his  ^*  Memoir  on 
be  State  of  Religion  in  India,"  the  attention  of 
lie  Bardett's  Buildings  Society  was  directed  to 
lie  formation  of  a  permanent  ecclesiastical  esta- 
lishment ;  as  an  improvement  on  that  precarious 
revision  for  the  European  and  half-caste  subjects 
f  Great  Britain,  which  had  hitherto  been  made 
y  the  chaplains  of  the  company,  and  the  mis- 
ionaries  of  the  society.  A  memorial,  presented 
>  the  Government  and  Court  of  Directors,  was 
iken  into  consideration  by  the  British  Parliament ; 
rho,  in  renewing  the  company's  charter  in  1813^ 
rovided  for  a  regular  ministry,  a  national  church, 
nd  a  suitable  appendage  of  colleges  and  schools. 

XV.  In  the  year  following,  1814,  Calcutta  was 
rected  into  an  Episcopal  see,  and  Madras  and 
(ombay  into  archdeaconries.  Thomas  Fanshaw 
fiddleton*.  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  and  Vicar 
f  St  Pancras,  received  consecration  as  the  first 
tiahop  of  Calcutta ;  a  man  of  deep  learning,  power- 

'  *The  writer  has  the  honour  of  occupjong  the  pulpit  of 

lb  excellent  man;   who  on  his  departure  assembled  th6 

tiildien  of  the  large  National  School,  and,  giving  to  each  one 

lilliiig,  bade  them  affectionately  ftrewell;  and  the  eyes  of^ 

le  nristresi  stiU  glisten  when  she  speaks  of  him. 

*  •  "  . 
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ftil  abilities,  and  benevolent  disposition,  but,  per- 
haps, endued  with  a  spirit  rather  too  towering  and 
unbending.     His  arrival  in   India  produced  the 
happiest  results,  by  waking  the  dormant  spirit  of 
religion,  and  presenting  to  the  voluptuous  resi- 
dents, a  living  model  of  dignified  virtue  and  de- 
voted piety.     Diocesan  committees  were  formed 
under  his  auspices,  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  Colombo;  where  the  views  of  the  parent  so- 
ciety were  promoted.     Unwearied  attention  was 
paid  by  his  lordship  to  the  missionary  settlements 
at  Tranquebar,  Tanjore,  and  Veperay ;   and  he 
made  a  visitation  as  far  as  Colombo.     A  college 
for  educating  missionaries,  catechists,  and  school- 
masters, with  a  view  to  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  India,  was  founded  by  his  suggestion, 
at  Calcutta ;  for  the  furtherance  of  which  scheme, 
the  society,  in  1 820,  made  a  grant  of  5000/.  in 
union  with  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  who  have  undertaken  the  chief 
expense  of  the  building  *. 

Thus,  truly  may  it  be  said,  that  a  new  era  of 
things  appears  to  be  rising  in  the  eastern  world; 
that  prejudices  are  wearing  away,  and  that  light  is 
emerging  out  of  darkness.  May  we  not  add  the 
prayer  of  the  venerable  Archdeacon  Pott,  "  thit 
the  Sun  of  the  Gospel  may  continue  in  the 
heavens,  till  not  an  enemy  remains  to  be  coo- 
quered  ?'* 

•  Report  of  Calcutta  District  Gommittee,  for  1819. 
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XYI.  In  1823,  the  afflicting  intelligence 
reached  this  country,  that  Bishop  Middleton,  in 
the  meridian  of  his  usefulness,  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  climate.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  prelacy 
by  Bishop  Heber,  who  had  early  distinguished 
himself  at  Oxford,  by  the  celebrated  prize  poem 
on  Palestine.  Before  leaving  England,  his  lord- 
ship, in  1823,  preached,  in  St.  Paul's,  the  anni- 
versary sermon  to  the  charity  schools.  His  voice 
is  not  strong;  and  that  vast  dome,  beneath,  at 
least,  is  the  opposite  thing  to  a  whispering  gallery, 
h  the  clergy-pew,  though  but  a  few  yards  from  the 
pulpit,  hardly  any  part  of  the  discourse  is  heard« 
The  Rev.  C.  Mayo,  who  sat  near  to  the  Writer, 
declared,  that  the  only  words  he  had  heard  dis- 
tinctly, in  the  whole  service,  were  from  the  first 
and  second  lessons,  '^  A  certain  man  went  into  a 
far  country,''  and  **  from  whence  he  shall  not 
return."  This  would  startle  a  superstitious  mind ; 
but  let  the  missionary  put  his  trust  in  the  Divine 
protection;  and  whether  he  return  or  not,  his 
memory  will  be  embalmed  among  those  confessors, 
who  have  encountered  privations  for  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus. 

XVII.  So  early  as  1699,  the  infant  society 
resolved  to  establish  a  correspondence  with  one  or 
more  of  the  clergy  in  each  county,  and  great 
town,  in  order  to  erect  a  society  of  the  same 
nature,  everywhere  throughout  die  kingdom.  This 
resolution,  however,  was  not  carried  into  fcdl  effect 

Y3 
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till  the  year   1810,  when  Diocesan  and  District 
Committees  were  formed ;  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  usefulness  of  the  society ;  of  trans- 
mitting to  the  London  secretary  donations  and 
benefactions ;  of  increasing  the  number  of  mem- 
bers ;  and  of  obtaining  books,    by  a  convenient 
medium,  from  the   parent  society,     Elach  com- 
mittee, organized  with  a  treasurer  and  secretary, 
meets  once  a  quarter ;  and,  in  return  for  its  co- 
operation, receives  books  to  the  amount  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  sum  subscribed.     Thus,  while  ikt 
pecuniary  pressure  on  the  parochial  clergy  is  di- 
minished, their  sphere  of  usefulness  is  extended; 
and  a  new  stimulus  given,  throughout  the  country, 
to  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  pure  and  orthodox 
Christianity.     In  1S15,  the   Diocesan  and  Dis- 
trict Committees  had  amounted  to  one  hundred 
land  sixty ;  and  principally  through  their  means 
the  society  has  been  brought  to  its  present  flourish- 
ing   condition;     enrolling,     in    1819,    fourteen 
thousand    members,    having   a  net   revenue  of 
55,939/.  8^.  Sd»    and    annually  distributing  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  Bibles,   Testaments,  and 
other  books. 

If  I  mistake  not,  however,  the  advantages 
derived  by  district  subscribers,  are  not  adequate 
to  those  held  out  in  London.  Each  minister  is 
more  limited  in  the  number  of  books  he  may 
purchase;  and  he  is  not  permitted,  when  coca- 
idonally  in  London,  to  assist  at  the  meetmgs  c^ 
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the  parent  society.     Where  would  bef  the  harm 
in  levelling  these  inequalities  ? 

XVIII.  In  1819,  blasphemy  and  infidelity 
bid  recruited  their  strength,  enfeebled  by  the 
weapons  of  argument  and  truth,  and  again  reared 
dieir  horrid  front,  scarred  with  the  thunderbolt  of 
heaven.  The  success  of  Hone  in  his  low  and  wit- 
less parodies,  emboldened  a  very  miserable  crea^ 
ture,  Carlile,  to  go  a  step  further,  to  out-herod 
Herod,  and,  without  a  spark  of  intellect  of  his  own, 
to  open  what  he  called  a  Temple  of  Reason,  in 
Fleet  Street ;  where  he  vended  the  grossest  blas- 
phemies, as  it  would  seem,  for  the  mere  love  of 
lucre.  Having  been  brought  to  trial,  he  subpoenaed 
on  his  side,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
High-priest  of  the  Jews ;  and  talked  a  great  deal 
of  wretched  trash  and  nonsense,  about  Joshua 
putting  the  sun  and  moon  in  his  pocket  Too 
lenient  a  punishment  was  inflicted ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  his  wife  carried  on  the  business. 
The  Attorney-General  slumbered ;  and  a  fortune 
was  made  before  the  next  prosecution  ensued* 
Then  Mrs.  Carlile  was  punished  too  leniently; 
and  the  business  was  still  carried  on.  A  mode 
of  eluding  Government  was  now  devised,  by 
placing  a  wicket  in  a  partition  in  the  back  of  the 
shop ;  and  here  the  traffic  was,  and  is,  carried  on* 
xby  an  unknown  agent,  behind  the  scene.  Go- 
vernment, which  ought  to  have  acted  with  a  firm 
promptitude,  and  pounced  directly  on  iht;  mal^ 

r  4 
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factors,  again  suffered  the  evil  to  proceed,  and 
the  minds  of  the  lower  and  middle  orders  to  be 
poisoned.  In  the  meantime,  Waddington,  a  valgar 
and  weak  bill-sticker,  and  other  starving  and  un«^ 
principled  persons,  opened  similar  shops,  at  se- 
veral of  which  the  same  device  was  practised ;  and 
Government,  under  the  notion  of  forbearance 
and  liberality,  were  all  the  while  too  timid  and  too 
tame.  Then  came  Lord  Byron,  breathing  pesti- 
lence from  Italy,  in  his  "  Cain,"  "  Don  Juan," 
and  other  precious  importations,  like  a  painter 
drawing  his  own  picture;  together  with  his  friend 
Shelley's  "  Queen  Mab,"  and  Mrs.  Shelley's 
"  Frankenstein,"  and  Leigh  Hunt's  lucubrap 
tions  (though  these  last  could  do  very  little 
harm). 

XIX.  Beholding,  with  alarm  and  horror,  thia 
demoralizing  progress  of  infidelity, — bold,  perti* 
nacious,  unchecked  by  adequate  exertions  ^ 
power,  and  unrestrained  even  by  the  feeble  ex- 
ertions that  were  made, — the  society  determined  to 
employ  the  weapons  of  reason,  as  auxiliary  or  an* 
ticipative  of  the  civil  power ;  and,  if  possible,  to 
neutralize  the  poison  of  the  press,  witli  the  medi- 
cament of  anti-infidel  publications^  It  is  the  worst 
of  cant,  to  affirm  that  the  civil  arm  should  not  in- 
terfere at  all,  but  leave  the  question  on  both  sides 
to  be  pleaded,  by  the  contending  advocates,  at  the 
bar  of  r^ison.  An  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the 
rajttle-snake  springs  up  in  the  fields  wbichthal 
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animal  fre<|uents ;  but  here,  the  poison  goes  where 
the  remedy  may  never  find  its  way.  Disperse 
your  tracts  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands ; 
disperse  them  gratuitously ;  wrap  tobacco  in  them ; 
post  them  on  the  walls;  fling  them  away  in  fairs 
and  markets ;  let  them  be  as  powerfully  convincing 
as  they  can  be  rendered  by  the  names  of  Leslie 
and  Lyttleton,  of  Sherlock  and  Porteus ;  but  can 
you,  after  all,  obtain  for  them  a  favourable  hearing  ? 
The  mischief  is  already  done ;  the  mind  is  not 
only  biassed,  but  the  prejudices  are  roused,  the 
passions  inflamed,  and  the  heart  depraved.  The 
remedy,  therefore,  however  excellent,  must  be 
imperfect  and  partial ;  for  it  is  not  the  calm  con- 
viction that  is  to  be  gained  over, — that  were  an 
easy  achievement ;  could  you  convince  the  patient 
of  his  need  of  medicine,  you  might  be  certain  of 
its  operating  beneficially ;  but  you  are  addressing 
sciolism  bloated  into  self-complacency ;  you  are 
addressing  the  worst  of  prejudices  in  the  mind, 
the  prejudice  of  thinking  it  has  surmounted  pre- 
judice; you  are  beseeching  passion,  freed  from 
the  irksomeness  of  principle,  to  relinquish  its  in- 
dulgences, and  return  to  its  restraints. 

Under  these  views,  it  is  clear,  that  power 
must  do  something;  though  reasoning  should 
ever  be  essayed.  To  strengthen  its  appeals,  a 
separate  fund  was  obtained,  amounting  to  7000/. 
Old  tracts  were  reprinted,  and  thirty  new  ones 
added;  a  shop  was  opened  in  Fleet  Street^  not 
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far  from  the  Temple  of  Reason ;  and  in  less  than 
one  year,  nearly  one  million  of  anti-infidel  tracts 
were  circulated  throughout  the  country. 

These,  in  the  form  of  short  evidences  and 
familiar  dialogues,  armed  the  peasant  and  la- 
bourer against  the  Apostles  of  falsehood ;  an- 
swered objections,  removed  scruples;  pioneered 
the  way  of  truth,  and  rendered  it  a  path  of 
pleasantness. 

XX.  Much  advantage  has  been  derived  from 
the  extension  of  parochial  lending  libraries;  chiefly 
in  Wales,  and  the  East  Indies.  Hospitals,  prisons, 
work-houses,  almshouses,  have,  atvarious  periods, 
profited  by  the  society's  benevolence ;  which  has 
likewise  been  all  along  attentive  to  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  latterly  to 
the  crews  of  India  ships  and  revenue  cutters. 

Besides  the  regular  income  derived  from  sub- 
scriptions, donations,  and  benefactions,  legacies 
have  been  bequeathed  to  the  society  at  different 
times ;  of  these,  we  shall  only  particularize  the 
charity  of  Clericus,  in  1819,  consisting  of  1000/. 
for  the  purpose  of]  supplying  the  army  with  Prayer- 
books  and  tracts. 

XXI.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  much  regretted, 
that  this  establishment  is  rather  oligarchical  in  its 
constitution.     The  business  is  managed  by  a  few; : 
and  well  managed.     The  great  body  meet  not 
deliberate,  but  to  approve,  and  to  keep  up 
unity    of   feeling.      That  such   an    associatioi:^ 
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sboold  be  converted  into  an  arena  of  debate, 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  worst  of  evils;  yet 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  assembly,  points 
of  difference  must  arise,  and  ought  to  be  ad- 
justed by  free  discussion.  There  is  no  aristo- 
cracy in  practical  wisdom;  and  the  opinion 
and  the  reasons  of  the  humblest  curate,  ought 
to  possess  equal  weight,  and  to  obtain  as  fair 
a  hearing  and  reception,  as  the  authority  of 
any  bishop  or  archdeacon.  With  every  de- 
ference to  ecclesiastical  rank,  it  may  here  be 
remarked,  that  benefit  would  accrue  to  the 
counsels  and  the  interests  of  this  body,  if  it 
were  to  relax  a  little  from  its  formalities,  so 
that  any  member,  however  obscure,  might  not 
only  deliver  his  sentiments, — for  that,  if  he 
have  nerve,  he  may  do, — but  deliver  them  un- 
appalled  by  those  looks  of  silent  wonder,  which 
chill  him  into  the  language  of  apology,  and 
seem  to  intimate  that  he  is  treading  the  ground 
of  liberty  and  obtrusion.  It  is  in  terms  of  the 
utmost  veneration  that  we  wish  to  speak  of 
the  late  worthy  secretary,  who,  in  1822,  re- 
signed his  office,  after  thirty  years  of  unwearied 
and  unexampled  zeal ;  and,  no  doubt,  patience 
must  oflen  be  tried,  in  bearing  with  the  te- 
dious, the  pertinacious,  or  the  mis-informed. 
We  would  be  understood,  therefore,  generally, 
in  observing,  that  indulgence,  even  to  the  in- 
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firmities  of  members,  in  their  various  degrees 
of  statioD,  pretension,  wisdom,  and  informa- 
tion, is  a  secret  of  good  government,  not  to  be 
slighted  in  a  society  where  it  is  expedient  to 
confirm,  as  much  as  possible,  attachment  to  a 
good  cause. 

XXII.  When   a    tract    is    recommended    to 
the  society,  by  any  competent  judge,   it  is  sub- 
mitted   to   the    examination    of   four    members^ 
who  deliver   their   several    opinions    at  the  en- 
suing meeting.      If  these  reports  be  favourable, 
but    qualified    by    some    minor    objections,  *  the 
four  members  are  directed  to  communicate  with 
the  author;  and  when  they  come  to  an  under- 
standing, the   book  is  submitted    to    the  ballot 
Though    authors    may    sometimes    complain    of 
unnecessary   delays,  this  carefulness    and    slow- 
ness is  much  to  be    commended ;    the  more  so, 
since,   though    the    great   body    of  the    society 
be  composed   of  what  are  called   the   orthodox 
clergy,  there  is  a  small  admixture  of  the  Evan- 
gelical union,  who  can,  upon  occasion,  by  ac- 
tivity and  'assiduity,  supply  their  want  of  num- 
bers.    Mant's  tract  on   Baptismal  Regeneration, 
and  a  few  works  of  the  same  description,  be- 
came  apples   of  discord,    which  brought  these 
parties    to   a   trial   of   their    strength ;    but  the 
Evangelical  band  received  a  severe   wound   in 
the  defection  of  one  of  their  ablest  friends.     At 
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present,  though  they  might  gain  some  trifling 
object  by  surprize,  they  are  in  too  small  force 
to  carry  any  point  of  importance. 

XXIII.  On  Tuesday,  Nov,  2,  1824,  this 
society  held  its  first  meeting  in  its  new  saloon, 
or  drawing-room,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  and 
with  its  spacious  staircases,  rich  carpets,  and 
pier-glasses,  looked  quite  regenerated  from  the 
antiquated  concern  of  1691.  It  is  thought,  that 
this  placing  of  the  candle  on  a  suitable  can- 
dlestick, may  enable  it  to  spread  more  light, 
and  to  attract  more  notice,  than  under  the  old 
bushel  of  a  court  in  Holborn.  The  walls  are 
decorated  by  portraits  of  Nelson,  the  author  of 
the  "  Feasts  and  Fasts;"  of  Swartz,  Dr.  Gaskin, 
and  his  predecessor  Dr.  Broughton  (a  venerable 
emblem  of  orthodoxy,  and  index  of  growing  an- 
tiquity in  the  society;  with  an  enormous  wig  and 
a  Delta  hat,  like  the  horizontal  section  of  a  pyra- 
mid !).  It  was  full  time,  that  the  increasing  body 
should  obtain  this  local  habitation;  for  a  year 
before,  when  Bishop  Heber  took  his  leave,  his 
lordship  was  treated  with  a  cluster  of  the  grapes 
of  Eshcol:  a  lively  antepast,  not  only  of  the 
climate,  but  of  the  Black  Hole  in  Calcutta.  Some 
difficulty  will  arise  from  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  name,  and  the  adoption  of  some  such  new 
one  as  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Society ;  for  the 
long  running  title  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
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Christian  Knowledge,  is  not  glib  enough  for 
ordinary  parlance.  It  remains  for  some  cun- 
ning and  mischievous  association  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  abandoned  room,  to  call  them- 
selves the  Bartlett  s  Buildings  Society,  and  to 
raise  money  under  false  pretences.  It  is  the 
old  trick. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ON    MISSIONS. 


Contntt0^ 

I*  Danish  Missions,  patronized  by  the  English  Societies* 
— II.  Their  own  Missions  in  Madras  and  other  Parts 
of  India. — III.  Obstacles  in  the  Way  of  the  Mission* 
aries. — IV.  Bishop  Middleton's  Letter  for  Assistance, 
and  the  Measures  taken  in  Consequence  of  it, — V.  JSx- 
tract  from  the  Writer*s  Sermon — VI.  Church  Mis^ 
sionary  Society, — VII.  Its  Stations, — VIII.  Corre^ 
sponding  Committee, — IX.  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, — X,  Its  Exclusions. — XL  Baptist  Missionary 
Society. — XII.  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, — XIIL 
Moravian  Missions, — XIV.  Home  Missionary  Society* 

I.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Danish  Mission 

College,  founded  in  1705,  by  Frederick  the 
Fourth,  Zinglebalg,  of  Halle,  founded  the  first 
Protestant  mission  in  India.  On  his  return  to 
Europe,  in  1724,  he  was  patronized  by  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
by  King  George  the  First.  Thus  encouraged, 
lie  finished  his  Tamul  Bible  in  fourteen  years. 
A  succession  of  pious  missionaries,  since  his 
death,    were    long    supported    jointly  by    the 
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Danish  College  and  the  Society  for  promc 
Christian   Knowledge.      Their  principal  stf 
has  been  at   Tranquebar;    and    the   name 
Scheltz,  Joenicke,  Gerickd,  and  Swartz,  are 
venerated  in   India;  but  war  having  destn 
the    Royal   College    of  Copenhagen,   and 
Orphan  House  at  Halle,  in  Germany,  the 
coin's  Inn  Fields   Society  has  become  the 
support  of  the  mission. 

II.  £ncou]*aged  by  the  success  of  this 
cient  Danish  mission,  the  Society  for  promc 
Christian  Knowledge  extended  its  care  to 
neighbouring  English  settlements,  and  foui 
its  first  mission  at  Madras,  in  the  year  i; 
under  the  superintendence  of  Fabricius 
Briethaupt.  In  the  year  1737,  Kiernander 
Hutteman  were  settled  at  Cuddalore;  on 
capture  of  which  place,  by  the  French 
1758,  they  withdrew  with  their  flock  to  1 
quebar;  whence  Hutteman  returned  to  Cu 
lore  in  1760.  In  the  meantime,  Kiema 
repaired  to  Bengal;  where  he  opened  a  sc 
for  the  natives  in  1758,  and  preached 
Gospel.  In  the  early  reports  of  the  So< 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  intere^ 
letters  from  these  first  missionaries  are  insei 
giving  testimony  to  their  correct  princi 
primitive  simplicity,  and  Apostolic  zeal. 
Bengal,  the  society  assisted  Mr.  Kiemani 
labours ;  which  became  :die  means  of .  impi 
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ment  to  the  English,  and  conversion  to  the 
Qfttives.  Mr.  Hutteman,  labouring  under  the 
weight  of  his  charge  at  Cuddalore,  was  there, 
in  1766,  supplied  with  a  colleague,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gerick^ :  and,  in  the  year  following,  the 
celebrated  Swartz  opened  a  new  mission  at 
Trichinopoly ;  and  other  stations  were  fixed  at 
Veperay  and  Tanjore.  As  at  that  time  the  so- 
ciety could  only  support  these  establishmeuts 
with  the  trifling  interest  of  1000/.  the  Court 
of  Directors,  being  applied  to,  contributed  500 
pagodas.  From  this  period,  the  several  mis- 
sions have  received  ample  support  from  the 
society;  who  have  supplied  them  with  tjrpes; 
Bibles  in  various  eastern  languages,  and  highly 
estimable  missionaries. 

III.  These  missionaries  have  had  as  much 
success  as  could  be  augured,  considering  the 
^>l)8tacle8  and  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter. 
1'hc  acquisition  of  the  various  languages  of  the 
l>5eninsula,  and  the  reduction  of  them  into  sys- 
^^matic  grammars,  vocabularies,  and  diction- 
^^es,  is  itself  a  difficult  matter;  though  it 
piimeers  the  way  for  the  march  of  future  mi- 
nisters. But  the  evils  attending  the  loss  of 
^aste  must  operate  as  a  still  more  powerful  ob- 
struction to  the  work.  This  too,  however,  we 
have  before  observed,  is  only  incidental  to  thA 
eariier  periods  of  conversion:  as  the  nucletti 
gathers    fresh   conglobation, — as    the  adherents 
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ta  the  trutb  multipljirir- thb  difflbukyi  of. 
lag  <MM  body  will  diminiahy  whib  na 
and  even  friendb,  give  countenence  to  the^  lum 
conwrL  Some  divisions  have  likewiM  been 
oocasioaed  among  the  miseionariesy  by  tbfe  iit>* 
temparate  interference  of  ministers  whose  Qited 
igr  di&vent;  but^  in:  general^  they  h«ve  lived 
amicably,  and  acted  in  concert  Once  men; 
the  labours  of  these  missionaries  are  prodeo- 
tive  of  a  scanty  harvest,  by  reason  of  the  bad 
Sf^imen  of  practical  Christianity,  which-  the 
European^  Christians  present  This^  it  is  fo  be 
fearcdy  will  ever  be  the  case,  while  cadets  and 
others^  are  sent  into  those  parts  in  raw  unin- 
fonned  youth,  with  the  hope  of  returning^  at 
the  age  of  full  manhood,  to  husband  at  bom 
the  remains  of  a  debilitated  constitution^  an 
to  squander  a  fortune  amassed  no  matter  how, 
so  that  it  be  got  in  a  hurry,  and  sufficient! 
ample.  The  loss  of  caste  would  speedily 
to  be  an  obstacle,  if  it  were  not  for  the  licen 
tious  lives  of  professing  Christians  in  the  east 
but,  having  enlarged  on  this  subject  in  th 
preceding  chapter,  to  that  we  refer,  in  order  to 
avoid  repetition.  All  that  is  wanted,  to  m^ 
demnify  the  natives  for  the  loss  (^  caste^  is.  t 
pious  party  to  receive  them^  and  to  keep  thes 
in  countenance ;  and  unless  in  a  very  depraved 
statet  of  society,  this  germ  of  a  church  mmk 
ham*  already  expanded  itself.     The  Qative%*  9t 
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cie-  time,  might  almost  have  adx>pted  fh^  laltf- 
foitge  of  the  Mexican  chief,  who  at  the  stc^e 
Msk^d  the  converting  priest,  "  If  there  were 
iBiy  Christiians  in  that  better  country  he  re- 
commended ?"  and,  on  being  answered  "  Yed, 
hot  suich  only  as  are  good  and' worthy,"  repliied, 
"  The  best  of  them  have  neittier  Worth  noir 
gbodiiiess ;  I  will  not  go  to  a  place  where  I 
ihhy  meet  with  any  one  of  that  people.'*  We 
speak^'  of  course,  with  regard  to  the  various 
Uoated  and  voluptuous  exemplifications  of  a 
self-denying  and  lowly  religion.  Doubtless, 
mny  honourable  exceptions  have  existed  at 
every  period ;  and  of  late  years  an  essential  ini- 
provepient  has  been  manifested. 

The*  diocesan  committee  of  the  sbciety,  in 
Ctdbittit,  is'  placed  utlder  the  patronage  of  the 
l>i8nop,  sind'  has  district  committees  at  Madras, 
3ombay,  and  Ceylon. 

IV.  Bishop  Middlcton  addressed  a  letter,  in 
rtifi,  to  thfe  Rev.  A.  Hamilton,  secretary  to 
tfe**  Sodfety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts ;  in  which,  after  acknowledg- 
ing the  sum  of  5000/.  placed  in  his  hands  for 
ikt  promotion  of  India  missions,  he  proposed 
tbef*  drtftblishment  of  a  Mission  College,  fbt 
4ffd^^^'  native  and  other  Christian  ybuthW^  u 
pMacbers,  catechists,  and  schoolmasters;  for 
teaching'  useful  knowledge,  and  the  English. 
Imigttf^^  tb   Mussnfanen    and"  Hhicbdk;'  il^ 
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translating  the  Scriptures  and  Litiirgy;  and  for 
the  reception  of  English  missionaries  on  tbdr 
arrival.  He  proposed  to  lay  out  the  5000/.  in 
the  building,  and  required  fresh  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  establishment.  In  consequence  of 
this  proposal,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
issued  a  circular  letter,  directing  the  clergy  to 
make  contributions  in  their  churches,  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  pious  design.  A  considerable 
fund  was  raised ;  but  less  than  might  have  been, 
anticipated,  had  the  measure  been  more  delibe — 
rately  conducted. 

V.     The  Writer    subjoins   an    extract  froi 
his  own  sermon,  preached  on  the  Whitsunda; 
subsequent  to  the  issuing  of  this  mandate  : 

**  My  Brethren,— The  work  of  conversion,  whidi  oom^ 
menced  on  the  first   Pentecost,  or   Whitsunday,  after 
resurrection  of  our  Lord,  by  the  gift  of  languages,  and  b; 
cloven  tongues  of  fire, — is  designed  by  Providence  to 
carried  on  in  every  quarter,  and  in  every  age  of  the 
It  is  to  be  carried  on  by  us ;  and  it  is  to  be  carried  on 
But  what  can  be  done?     The  diversities  of  speech, 
doned  by  the  Confusion  of  Babel,  still  prevail;  but  the 
laculous  gift  of  tongues,  which  fell  to  counteract  that  erri 
has   long  since   ceased.     Providence,   which   appoints  tbe 
earth  to  3neld  her  fruits  to  patient  industry,  hath  ordaincic/ 
the  process  of  conversion  to  be  now  conducted  by  the  like 
tkm  instrumentality  of  human  efforts.    Men  must  stiuff 
Umgoigeiy  abandon  their  homes,  make  perilous   TOjagHi 
and  reside  long  time  amongst  heathen   people.    The  a* 
peases  attending  these  holy  and  charitable  adventures  m 
hsjyyt  and  must  be  sustained  by  the  contributions  of  us  who 
fimia  at  home.    Nor  let  any  one  pretend,  that  this  is  a 
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finatical  sc^ieme;  wild  in  proposal,  and  impracticable  in 
result.  It  ia  Che  mandate  of  God ;  and  what  he  hath  com- 
manded  we  are  bound  to  obey,  leaving  the  whole  issue  with 
bis  providence ;  certain,  that  in  his  good  time,  and  in 
proper  measure,  he  will  assuredly  prosper  our  handiwork. 
*^Go  ye,'*  said  he  to  his  Apostles  and  disciples,  <<go  ye 
into  all  nations,  and  (disciple  and)  baptize  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.** 

**  To  the  labours  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts,  I  am  aware,  it  has  been  objected,  that 
little  success  has  been  obtained,  and  that  therefore  little  is 
l&ely  to  accrue.  In  Hindostan,  especially,  the  chief  theatre 
of  conversion,  so  completely  is  a  proselyte  excluded  from 
the  society  of  his  friends,  so  aliened  from  the  &ices  of  father, 
and  brother,  and  kindred ;  so  insulated,  so  abject,  so  out- 
cast ;  that  few,  who  have  any  of  the  affections  of  nature  or 
sense  of  character  remaining, — few,  in  a  word,  whom  it 
would  be  any  honour  to  bring  over,  have  yet  been  found  to 
join  the  company  of  Christ.  The  difficulty  is  confessed; 
but  since  there  is  no  moral  impossibility  in  the  case,  it  is  a 
difficulty  which  ought  only  to  animate  zeal,  and  to  redouble 
exertion.  Let  it,  besides,  be  recollected,  that-  this  objec- 
don  will  year  by  year  become  less  and  less  formidable.  For 
let  a  small  body  of  courageous  individuals  be  gained  over, 
whose  strength  of  mind  can  overcome  the  reproach  of  the 
world,  and  their  body  will  be  continually  accumulating,  as 
the  new  proselytes  will  find  friends ; — ^friends  of  their  own 
caste  and  kindred,  to  receive  them,  and  to  compensate  for  the 
averted  countenances  of  those  whom  they  leave  in  darkness. 

**  Agun,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  now,  the  question 
about  conversion  is  not,  whether  it  is  practicable,-— whether  it 
•m,  esqpedient,— whether  it  ought  to  be  proceeded  in,— but 
whether  we  shall  suffer  it  to  be  attonpted  in  an  imperfect 
and  objectionable  manner.  For  though  we  were  altogether 
to  desist,  the  labour  would  be  carried  on  by  otiien;  and  it 
canjiog  on  by  others  at  this  moment.    Mismnaiiea  af  dM 
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diuenten  awann  amoDff  all  heatbena,  and  Ijiave  alceacb 
made  suipriaing  progress.  The  Otaheitans  have  broka 
their  idols,  and  are  altogether  converted  to  Chnstianitj 
and  this  has  been  the  work  of  years,  and  the  triuinpii  o 
perseverance*  The  question  then  is,  ^lall  we  saffer  dii 
sons  of  dissent,  not  only  to  outstrip  us  in  the  course  of  Mid 
but  to  teach  a  Christianity,  objectionable  in  some  of  it 
parts,  and  different  firom  the  pure  fmd  rational  system  wi 
have  learned  to  believe?     Are  we  to  leave  the  labour  o 
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conversion  to  those  who,  however  well-meaning  and  praise 
worthy,  will  essay  it  without  judgment,  and  mii^le  mud 
erroneous  doctrine  in  their  teaching ;  or  are  we  to  see  tb 
work  performed  in  the  only  promising  and  rational  "vnnnn 
the  ^ning  the  affections  of  the  heathen  by  attention  to 
their  temporal  wants,  and  grafting  religious  upon  genen 
instruction  ? 

"  For  these  purposes  tt  is,  that  I  am  commissioned  b; 
the  Society  for  promoting  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Barts^  ti 
solicit  your  aid.  Having  stated  their  claims,  I  will  add  n 
more.  Consecrate  this  anniversary  of  Pentecost,  by  a  dm 
rity  truly  worthy  of  that  day, — an  attempt  to  imitate  th< 
miracle  now  commemorated,  and  to  continue  the  labour  a 
at  this  time  begun  ;  and  remember,  that  our  Lord  hath  im 
posed  the  command,  "  When  thou  art  converted,  strengthei 
thy  brethren ;"  and  hath  annexed  to  his  command  the  Bpi 
mating  promise,  "  That  they  who  have  turned  many  to  righ 
teousness,  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  If  u 
administer  but  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple,  in  the  nann 
of  the  common  Saviour,  shall  not  lose  its  reward,  how  laigi 
must  be  the  recompense  of  those,  who  pluck  human  sonli 
ready  to  perish,  as  brands  out  of  the  burning;  and  whc 
finding  them  in  the  valley  of  darkness,  lead  them  forth  P 
the  way  of  peace ;  where  the  fetters  drop  firom  their  mindhj 
and  they  walk  in  liberty  and  light  ?*' 

VL  Church  Missionary  Society. — The  Churdi 
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Bfiniooarf  Society  k  one  of  Aoaa  institulioiit 
whpge  nane  is  calculated^  ve  •niil  not  My  in* 
tended,  to  mislead.     The  real,  andent  Ohttfok 
Missionary  Society,  is  that  ior  promoting  the 
fiospel    in    Foreign    Parts, — tke   diarteosd   so* 
aety  of  Bardett's  Boildings.     The  society  be* 
fi>fe  OS,  is  only  the  Church  Miasionajry  Society 
ki  as  &T  as  it  is  composed  of  a  handful  of  church^^ 
Men,  nrho  are  in  close  fellowship  and  simtlitudie 
f     Mtk  dissenters ;  and  who,  like  some  dissentsm^ 
ntd  tiie  Liturgy,  and  call  themsdves  the  Church 
ill  its  parity.     The  title  of  this  society  confines 
its  operations  to  Africa  and  the  East     It  was 
iaatituted  in   1800,   and   employs  about  eighty 
missionaries  in  forty-five  stations,  including  the 
^riKxris  dependent  on  the  Tranquebar  mission. 
One  of  its  chief  objects  is  the  education  of  chil* 
^ren ;  of  whom  three  thousand  are  placed  under 
^ftbe  care  of  its  missionaries.     Monthly  accounts 
^>f  its  proceedings  are  published  in  the  Missionary 
Iftegister.     A  sermon  is  preached  annually  in  a 
^urch  of  the  Establishment,  and  by  a  Church 
minister.     That  by  this  is  meant,  not  a  minister 
laken  generally  from  the  Church,  but  one  of  a 
department  calling  itself  (JLar  ^goxmr)  rn  £  Ckufd^ 
«rtU  appear  to  any  eye   cast  over  a  list  of  die 
preacbers  for  the  several  first  years :  the  Rev. 
Thonxas  Scott,  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Cecil,  the  Rev.  T.  biddulph,  the  Rm. 
John  Venn,  the  Rev.  Edward  Bum,   the  Rev. 
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Basil  Woodd,  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond.  ReadeiV 
thou  /BOW  understandest  what  the  Church  is,  and 
who,  by  consequence,  are  out  of  its  pale. 

VII.  This  society  has  seven  stations  in  Africa, 
including  Sierra  Leone ;  where  an  unwholesome 
dimate  renders  a  missionary's  undertaking  almost 
certain  martyrdom.     Owing  to  the  influence  of 
the   slave   trade,  the    society,    abandoning  the 
natives,  have  lately  confined  their  views  to  the 
emancipated  negroes  within  the  colony ;  and,  im 
I  Si  8,  had  under  instruction  two  thousand  per* 
sons  of  this  description.     From  such  first  firntti 
an  abundant  harvest  is  augured  : — of  which  tb^ 
most  sanguine  anticipant  is  brother  Comer, —  whm 
commenced  an    harangue,   like    Marc    Antony,, 
^^  Men,  Brethren"  and  Hottentots :  and  who  ex- 
hibits a  burst  of  his  poetry,  as  not  inferior  to  hiS 
eloquence : 

May  Bushmen,  and  the  Booshooanas, 
The  Namaquas  and  the  Cooraanas, 
All  soon  possess  the  god-like  feast. 
And  praise  the  Lord,  from  west  to  east. 


Deeming  all  to  be  the  east  which  is  in  zx^y 
respect  east  of  London,  the  society,  prevented 
from  sending  ministers  to  Malta,  have  established 
schools  in  that  island,  and  distributed  Maltese 
Bibles.     It  has  establishments  in  Tobago,  Ba^ 
badoes,  Dominica,  and  Antigua;  and  has  fixed 
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upon  Constantiuople  as  a  central  point  for  com- 
miinicating  with  both  Greeks  and  Mahometans. 

VIII.  Its  concerns  in  India  are  managed  by 
corresponding  committees ;  and  these,  at  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  take  charge  respectively  of 
the  northern,  southern,  and  western  parts  of  the 
peninsula.  The  missionaries  are  increasing  in 
favour,  being  patronized  by  the  chaplains,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  The 
demands  for  missionaries  are  urgent,  and  their 
schools  are  rapidly  multiplying.  In  iSi8,  they 
established  four  stations  at  Ceylon ;  but  they  have 
been  injured  in  the  South  Seas,  by  mercenary 
European  traders.  From  Paramatta,  in  New 
South  Wales,  they  opened  an  intercourse  with  New 
Zealand  in  1816;  and  in  two  years,  the  natives, 
abandoning  the  worship  of  idols,  crowded  round 
the  missionaries  for  instruction*. 


*  The  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  are  lauded  as  sister 
associations :  though  sometimes,  by  a  confusion  in  the  gene- 
alogy, they  are  held  up  as  Mother  and  Daughter.  On  the 
stages  erected  for  their  anniversary  meetings,  the  same  bal- 
derdash prevails.  In  the  Bible  Society,  all  names  and 
distinctions  of  sects  are  blended,  till  they  are  lost,  like  the 
prionatic  colours,  in  a  ray  of  pure  and  perfect  light.  In  the 
Missionary  Society  (vice  versa),  though  divided,  they  are 
not  discordant:  but  like  the  same  colours,  displayed  and 
harmonized  in  the  rainbow,  they  form  an  arch  of  glory  ;— 
ascending  on  the  one  hand  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  de- 
scending (of  course)  on  the  other,  from  heaven  to  earth. 
Nerer  perhaps  was  more  balderdash  uttered^  than  on  the 
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IX.  DiMenting  Misshnary  Soeietie9. — Tl 
are  several  missiofiary  «K>eieties  among  4he  < 
aenters,  aeme  of  which  are  highly  Tespectefale  i 
die  ineans  of  effectiag  much  good.  That  ed 
the  Miemnary  Society^  or  the  London  MimoB 
Society^  instituted  in  1 795,  is  one  of  the  ami 
GalFinistic  Methodism,  having  as  its  secretafy 

bustiiigs  of  th^se  two  societies :  and  the  string  of  ^imjlie 
which  they  are  extolled,  is  truly  grotesque  and  absurd. 
Bible  Society  is  like — ^the  one  true  God  appearing  in  an 
of  bnlnishes :  a  day-star  rising  on  the  poor  E«quHBaa: 
8tandai4  yj£ttd  by  Ihe  Jon  of  Jesse ;  a  tall  diff»  a  Ji 
cloi^  a  harmonjous  centre ;  ^  garden^  a  flame ;  an  Alp  u 
an  Alpy  a  tree,  a  city  on  a  hill,  an  unheeded  flowe^ 
mountaiA,  a  river,  the  meridian  sun,  a  wheel  dropping  &tn 
an  electric  shock,  a  glittering  sword ;  lightning ;  a  lodgi 
freemasons;  a  panoramic  building,  encircling  the  giobc 
tfiii^)te,  with  one  wuig  at  Petersburgh,  and  the  odier  ia 
Missisippi ;  a  society,  which  ^mght  to  be  suspended  in  let 
of  gold  from  the  wings  of  angels ;  a  sofl  and  beauteous  f 
rise ;  for  all  which,  authorities  may  be  quoted. 

A  similar  jumble  of  emblems  depicts  the  Misaior 
Society.  It  is  the  Nile,  infant  Rome ;  a  com  of  wheat, 
Spartans  at  Thermopylae,  Gideon's  fleece,  a  gospel  t 
cherubim  lifted  from  the  earth,  the  vertical  sun,  the  nuai 
die  spheres,  waters  and  deep,  a  rendezvous  of  angels,  g 
powder  to  destroy  the  wall  of  China,  souls  sitting  in  Al 
ham*8  bosom;  and  a  thing  making  our  little  fingers  iai 
than  our  fathers'  loins. — See  Reiigio  Cleridy  p.  34. 

The  two  Societies,  with  reference  to  each  other,  hare 
origin,  and  one  end :  and  what  was  said  of  the  Old  Te 
ment  without  the  New,  may  with  great  propriety  be  said 
the  Bible  Society  without  the  Missionary  Societyi     Hmf 
one  would  not  be  perfect  widiout  the  other. 
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R^T.  G.  Burder.    Its  attention  laras  Ant  jdirepte.4, 
^  }  797^  to  t^  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  0it^ 
heite,  Eimao^  &c.;  in  some  of  which,  after  a  )iar4 
straggle,  its  ministers  have  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  eQtire  overthrow   of  idolatry,  and  in  intro* 
^qcing  Christianity  and  civilization.     As  to  the 
nature  of  the  Christianity  introduced,  this  n^ight 
create  some  discussion  *.  '^  This  stranger  gives  us 
more  prayers  than  axes,"  observed  a  shrewd  high 
priest  of  Paganism.     "  We  want  rum,"  said  the 
Africans  at  the  palaver  of  Yongroo,  ''  to  pay  us 
for  the  trouble  of  coming  so  far  to  hear  all  this." 
Cupido  Kakulah  asked  for  ''  box  coats:"  though 
these  might  seem  no  article  of  cupidity  among 
Utit  Hottentots.     The  Hindoo  boys  say  to   their 
parents,  "  buy  me  a  buggy,"  or,  "  let  me  wear 
English  clothes."     "  Send  me  a  supply  of  preach- 
ers and  gunpowder,"  wrote  King  Pomarre,  to  the 
Missionary  Society.     This  savage  mounts  on  his 
fort  a  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  commands 
several  ships    of    war.      There    are   sixty-seven 
places  of    Christian  worship    at   Otaheite,    and 
^''^enty  at  Eimao*;  where  five  thousand  persons 
^re  now  able  to  read  the  Bible.     The  Otaheitan 
^^ols   have   been  sent  to  London.     In  the  year 
^824,   the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
his  Queen,  were  brought  over  from  their  bamboo 

•  Among  the  Namaguas  would  you  know  whether  the 
P^plc  are  wild  or  tame  ?  If  the  women  cry  Twee  Twee ; 
*ey  are  tame,    but  Heeze  Heeze,  show   them  to  be  un- 
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hut,  to  revel  in  the  luxuries  of  a  London  Hotel* 
After  spending    some  weeks  in  playing  at  the 
devil's  books,  in  the  true  style  of  conversion,  they 
both  fell  a  sacrifice  to  sophisticated  living.  When 
will  these  missionaries  know,  that  they  are  begin- 
ning at  the  wrong  end;  and  that  men  must  be 
civilized,  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  letters 
and  arts,  before  they  can  imbibe  the  pure  spirit 
of  the  Gospel?     "  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say 
unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now,"  is  a  text 
which  ought  to  rebuke  those  teachers,  who,  in  ad- 
dressing savages,  plunge  at  once  into  the  deepest 
mysteries  of  Christianity ;  reminding  them,  that- 
a  skilful  operator,  after  couching  the  blind,  admits 
the  beam  gradually,  that  the   new  and   tenderr^ 
vision  may  not  be  blasted  by  excess  of  light.   The^ 
Scriptures  abound  in  metaphorical  language ;  an 
instruction  of  the  youthful  poor  sufficiently  tes 
tifies,   how  long  a  process  of  culture,  and  hov 
great  an  accession  of  strength  the  mind  requires 
before  it  can  distinguish  the  figurative  from  thi 
literal   meaning.       Preach   to  the    West   Indi 
negroes,  (Isaiah,  Ixi.  2)  "  liberty  to  the  captivesi, 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bound,"  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  the  planters 
should  be  reasonably  jealous  of  such  ambiguous 
phraseology,  and  apprehensive  of  an  insurrectioo 
that  should  lay  their  houses  in  ashes.     Let  the 
missionaries  proceed  as  Mr.  Marsden  did  in  New 
Zealand ;  beginning  with  the  alphabet,  and  car- 


jrmg  seeds,  smiths,  carpenters,  and  agricnltulral 
ayrtruments,  as  all  or  either  of  them  may  be  want* 
Dg;  improve  their  physical  and  mental  state; 
Ive  among  them,  be  kind,  useful  and  exemplary ; 
hew  them  the  practical  benefits  of  Christianity, 
nd  Christianity  will  then  rise  on  the  ruins  of  Pa- 
;anism,  like  a  house  having  foundations,  whose 
iuilder  and  maker  is  God. 

X.  The  London  Missionary  Society  includes 
U  denominations  of  Christians,  holding  infant 
^aptisniy  and  the  doctrines  of  grace.  The  former 
imitation  was  perhaps  made  in  prudent  foresight 
►f  the  differences  likely  to  arise  between  a  Pedo- 
wiptist  and  an  Anabaptist  missionary  sent  forth  to 
©•operate.  By  the  latter  bond  of  union,  it  is 
jasy  to  see  what  is  meant :  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
lenote  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  This  society 
naintains  several  missionaries  in  Southern  Africa ; 
hrough  whose  labours  the  name  Hottentot  is  no 
onger  synonymous  with  barbarian.  They  have 
in  establishment  in  Malta,  one  in  Trinidad,  four 
n  South  America,  and  one  at  Irkutsk,  in  Siberia. 
Pbe  mission  to  Canton  was  established  in  1 807, 
Old  Dr.  Morrison  has  been  long  engaged  in  trans- 
ating  the  Bible  into  the  Chinese  tongue;  but 
lifficulties  compelled  the  society  to  remove  the 
rrinting  to  Malacca,  where  a  mission  was  fixed  in 
815,  under  Mr.  Milne,  who  has  greatly  prb- 
loted  the  work  of  translation.  By  reason  of  the 
»ak>ufty  and  hostility  manifested  by  the  Chinese 
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pyfernxAtfktj  it  is  feared  that  Ais  missioii'  wtt  bt 
abaadooed.  The  misstotiary  standard  of  peae^ 
was  plflteted  at  Ceylon  in  1 805,  and  at  Amboynej 
for  the  Molucca  Islands,  in  1814;  fltt  Madras  tflt 
vS^^y  at  Suratin  1815,  and  at  Calcutta  in  1816^ 
Therd'  are^  likewise,  staticms  at  Vifeigapatab  ini 
Belleray. 

XI.  Baptist  Missionary  -Society.*— The  BaptisI 
Missionary  Society  was  instituted  in  1792,  at 
Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire.  Its  plans  afe 
simple,  and  its  proceedings  unostentatious.  Ilkdia 
is  its  chief  field  of  exertion,  where  ten  thousand^ 
native  children  are  under  education,  in  one  hundtred* 
schools :  instructed  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  astro*^' 
nomy,  geography,  history,  and  natural  philosophy,* 
at  the  annual  expense  of  1  s.  6d.  for  each  child;* 
The  mission  to  Bengal  commenced  in  1 793 ;  and 
Serampore,  in  1810,  became  its  chief  station; 
Here  missionaries  and  pious  natives  unite  their  la** 
hours,  and  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures  is  carried 
on  in  various  languages.  There  are  stations  in 
various  points  of  the  peninsula,  besides  one  at 
Amboyna,  two  in  Ceylon,  and  two  in  Java;'biit; 
except  a  languishing  mission  in  Jamaica,  we  hear 
not  of  this  society  in  any  other  part  of  thfe  globe. 

XIL  The  IVesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Sb^ 
ckty^ — It  could  not  be  expected,  that  a  sect  Mr 
partial  to  proselytism  as  the  Wesley  an  Methodistt; 
should  be  backward  in  the  work  of  missioDS; 
With' dti'aniiua}' income  of  31,000/.  t^sy  n^atnttia- 


oife  bundiiexit  andfi%  mt^iona^ies^eBOBe  hu&Kired 
stetioo^;  ehiefly  ia^  beatheil'  laadst  I&  Affioif/ 
iitef  iM^e  thr^e-  stations-:  Siemra  L^ooe^i  CafKf 
"JEow^Bv^^l  Kamieigberg, :  m«  the  East*  Indies  two  : 
Mftdra^  and  Bombajf ;  and  several  in  Geyloni? 
New  South  Wales,  Van  Dieman'a  Laifd^  Mid  New 
Zealand.  In  the  We^  Indies^.  thejF  encouinter 
muck  opposition^;  yet  in  Trinidady  St.  Domingo^ 
and^  Dbmevara,.  their  congregtttions  amount  to' 
twenty  thousand  blacks  and  whiter.  TheirdiAi'' 
culties,  in  that  quarter,  sUrise  partly  from  tiieir 
dwn  injudicious  and  enthusiastic  manoeuvres,  and 
pertly  from  the  sensuality  and  profligacj?  c$ 
]^iUiters^  whose  so^ls'  are  absorbed  in  this  worlds > 
atid  whose  mottO'  is,  ^^  Efit  and  drink|.  for  to^* 
morrow  we  die," 

Their  schools  educate  ten  thousand  heathen* 
cbildreni  There  are  stations  at  Paris,  in  Nor* 
maady,  and  the  South  of  France.  This  society 
is  under  the  direc^tion  of  the  Methodist  Gon-- 
ference. 

XIII.  Moravian  Missions. — Of  all  the  dis^ 
senting  mission  societies,  the  earliest  and  roost 
beneficial  has  been  that  of  the  United  Brethrem 
They  have  planted  the  cross  amidst  the  snows  of 
Greenland,  and  the- burning  sands  of  the  torrid 
zone.  Their  staidon^  at  Gtiadcmtfial,  in^  Seutk 
Africa^  was  fixed  in  1736,  and  renewed  in  1792-;: 
and'  they  have  two  other  settlements  in  that  dis* 
trict^  wUere' dieyy  iMiVe  carried^  <AVilisation  and  m^ 
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straetion  among  the  Hottentots.  Since  1765, 
their  missionaries  at  Sarepta,  in  Russian  Tartaiy, 
have  preached  to  the  Calmucks ;  but,  enabfed  by 
a  grant  from  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
amounting  to  400/.  they  have  extended  their 
exertions  widely  round  Astracan. 

At  the  request  of  the  Danish  Government,  in 
1760,  a  mission  was  established  near  Tranquebar; 
but  in  these  parts  little  success  has  been  derived, 
and  the  East  India  mission  is  now  discontinued, 
owing  to  the  want  of  funds. 

Far  better  success  has  attended  the  United 
Brethren  in  the  new  hemisphere,  where  they 
have  had  settlements  in  Dutch  Guiana,  and  the 
Danish  West  Indian  islands,  since  the  year  1 736. 

In  these  islands  they   instruct  twelve  thousand 

negroes,    and    their    congregations    exceed    sicL 
thousand  souls.     In  Labrador  are  three  Moravia 
settlements,  established  in  1771, 1776,  and  1782 
and  protected  by  the  British  Government.     Hei 
have  been  converted  many  of  the  Esquimaux,  wh^ 
possess,  and  can  read  the  Gospels  and  Acts, 
their  own  guttural  and  horrible  tongue.     In  North 
America  they  have  stations  at  Goshen,  on  the  river 
Muskingum,   and   another  at   New   Fairfield,  in 
Canada,  of  nearly  one  hundred  years'  standing; 
but  some  attempts,  made  in.  1801  and  1807,  to 
carry  the  Gospel  among  the  Cherokees  and  Cred[ 
Indians,  have  failed  ;  these  barbarians  having  but 
two  ideas— Brandymick  and  the  scalping  knife. 
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In  Greenland,  the  Brethren  have  many  ntk* 

tions,    the   chief  of   which  are  New  Hemhutty 

liichtenTells,  and  Lichtenau ;  where  zeal  perseveres 

amidst  inconceivable  severities ;  where  a  heavenly 

light  illuminates   the  dreary  winter,    and  piety 

bams  amidst  perpetual  frosts. 

In  1 823,  the  London  Association  in  aid  of  the 
^Moravian  Missions  made  an  appeal  to  the  public^ 
in  behalf  of  the  African  settlements;  which 
liaving  been  long  admired  by  travellers  for  their 
:iiatural  beauty,  and  the  social  order  prevailing 
^unong  two  thousand  Hottentots,  were  reduced, 
l^y  scarcity  and  storms,  to  a  dreadful  state  of 
suffering.  Among  the  sums  given  for  the  relief  of 
tiiese  sufferers,  thirty  pounds  were  contributed  by 
^lie  venerable  Bishop  of  Durham.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  regulations  to  which  these  missions 
cije  subject,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Latrobe. 

The  United  Brethren  employ  in  all  one  hundred 
^^Jid  sixty -one  missionaries;  and  their  expenses, 
^4!Cording  to  their  last  annual  report,  amount  to 
Sooo/. 

"  All  travellers,  who  have  visited  the  settle* 
inents  of  the  Brethren*,  speak  with  wonder  and 
praise  of  the  humility,  the  patient  endurance  of 
privation  and  hardship,  the  affectionate  zeal,  the 
Hiild  and  persevering  exertions  of  the  missionaries ; 

*  Butler's  Confewions  of  Faith. 
VOL.  IV.*  A   A 
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and  of  the  innocence,  industry,  and  piety*  of  the 
converts/' 

**  And  still  it  spreads.    See  Germany  send  forth 

Her  sons  to  pour  it  on  the  frozen  north : 

Fired  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  they  defy 

The  rage  and  rigour  ot  a  polar  sky; 

And  plant  successfully  sweet  Sharon's  rose 

On  icy  plains,  and  in  eternal  snows. 

Oh  blest,  within  th'  enclosing  of  your  rocks. 
Nor  herds  have  ye  to  boast,  nor  bleating  flocks ; 
But  Winter,  arm'd  in  terrors  not  his  own, 
Sits  absolute  on  his  unshaken  throne ; 

Yet  truth  is  yours. __— 

And  brighter  beams  than  his  who  fires  the  ddes^ 
Have  ris'n  at  length  on  your  admiring  eyes ; 
That  shoots  into  your  darkest  caves,  the  day 
From  which  our  nicer  optics  turn  away." — Co'tvper, 

Besides  these  several  missionary  societies, 
attached  to  bodies  in  dissent  from  the  Establish- 
ment, there  are  other  associations ;  such  as  that 
of  Edinburgh,  chiefly  occupied  in  Tartary ;  that 
of  the  American  Baptists,  having  a  settlement  in 
the  Burman  Empire ;  and  that  of  the  American 
Board  of  Missions ;  which  are  not  comprehended 
within  the  plan  of  this  work. 

XIV.  There  is  likewise  a  Home  Missionary 
Society  ;  being  merely  a  genteel  periphrasis  for  a 
company  of  tent  and  field  preachers ;  who  move 
up  and  down  with  their  canvas  tabernacles  by 
land,  as  the  floating  ark  makes  its  excursions  by 
water.  The  object  of  this  society  is,  to  encourage 
at  once  the  trade  and  the  calling  of  St.  Paul ;  to 
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preach  from  the  text  "  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  ;** 
and  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the  neg^ 
lected  villages  of  Great  Britain.  For  instance,  it 
pitched  a  marquee,  last  autumn,  in  Camden  Tovm, 
in  which'  neglected  hamlet,  a  chapel,,  capable  of 
containing  one  thousand  eight  hundred  persons, 
had  been  just  opened.  Some  one  having  sug- 
gested an  application  to  the  civil  magistrate: 
"  Better  let  them  alone,"  replied  the  worthy 
minister,  "  you  can  only  convict  them  of  bad 
in-tent." 

This  association  employs  twenty-three  mission- 
aries, supports  stations,  or  head- quarters,  for  their 
operations,  instructs  in  its  Sunday  schools  se- 
veral thousands  of  children,  and  has  distributed, 
by  its  own  account,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  religious  tracts.  It  has  attended  to 
the  state  of  the  gypsies, — having  a  fellow-feeling 
with  that  wandering  tribe ;  many  of  whom  it 
boasts  of  having  converted,  by  telling  them  that 
"  they  have  here  no  continuing  city."  Besides 
the  shifting  tents  (those  emblems  of  the  wilder- 
ness state),  there  are  pious  tea-drinkings  at  Bag- 
nigge  Wells;  where,  for  one  shilling,  you  may 
purchase  lots  of  hymns  and  hot  water,  buttered 
muffins,  and  crumbs  of  comfort.  Thus,  by  a 
new  and  elegant  verb,  the  company  are  said 
to  "  tea"  at  five.  And  why  should  not  Bag- 
nigge  Wells  become  waters  of  the  desarl,  and 
the  shade  of  Nell  Gwyn  erult  in    the  cbnse- 

A  A  2 
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cration  of  her  Casino?  We  must  not  forge 
the  steam  vessels  to  the  Nore ;  with  breakfast  at  i 
shilling,  and  dinner  at  half-a-crown ;  includinf 
relays  of  preachers^  provided  by  the  entrepreneurs 
to  hold  forth  gratis,  in  succession,  during  th< 
whole  voyage.  Then  there  are  the  anniversaries 
of  the  opening  of  chapels ;  where  one  celebratec 
preacher  discourses  in  the  morning,  another  ii 
the  afternoon,  and  a  third  in  the  evening.  Thi 
hand-bills,  announcing  these  holy  fairs,  are  ofiei 
singular  compositions :  vans  (caravans)  are  tc 
start  from  Epping  Forest,  or  Romford,  or  Brent- 
ford, as  it  may  happen,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  and  to  pass  through  all  the  villages  anc 
lanes  in  the  way  (of  which  a  list  is  published),  ic 
order  to  take  up  the  hadjees ;  dinner  is  provided 
between  the  first  and  second  services,  and  tei 
betwixt  the  second  and  third ;  afler  which,  thi 
said  vans,  fraught  with  men,  women,  and  chil 
dren,  return  home  in  the  twilight  from  the  seen 
of  excitement ;  being  all  for  the  benefit  of  th 
population  in  the  villages  lying  in  the  line  c 
march  from  this  Mecca  of  Methodism  *. 


•  Advertisement,  May,  1817.  "  Twenty  guineas 
offered  by  F.  V.  60,  Paternoster  Row,  for  the  choicest  Esssj 
on  the  best  means  for  facilitating  the  Introduction  of  Dhrme 
Truth,  &c.  in  the  numerous  unenlightened  villages  of  Britain; 
of  strengthening  Associations  already  formed ;  effecting  the 
formation  of  others,  uniting  Churches,  (i.  e.  sects)  for  these 
important  ends'*  &c.  &c. 
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As  the  Serious  Hoy  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
that  mixed  multitude  of  summer  voyagers  to  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  who  hear  all  languages  but  that  of  Canaan, — the 
Aik,  the  daughter  of  the  Hoy,  is  a  moored  conventicle,  de- 
^ signed  "to  accomplish  the  extended  Salvation  of  Captains 
and  Sailors ;  and  the  complete  establishment  of  the  precious 
Redeemer's  interest  on  the  river  Thames,  from  London 
Bridge  to  Blackwall."  Mr.  Pipes  Smith,  once  a  boatswain,  is 
.very  zealous  in  this  work:  and  card  models  of  the  flag 
abqp  are  launched  at  the  boards,  full  of  coUections  from 
Juvenile  Auxiliary  Associations. 

Down  through  the  hatches,  worn  with  Sabbadi  toil. 
Winds  and  unwinds,  the  congregation  coil : 
Each  waits  his  turn,  and  as  one  preadier  ends, 
A  brother  bucket  in  his  place  descends ; 
Here  mounts  the  Presbyterian,  grave  and  slow ; 
And  there  the  nimble  Baptist  dives  below. 

What  pity  that  the  author  of  these  lines,  in  his  spirited 
eiqposures  of  enthusiasm,  should  have  so  ofien  outstepped 
die  bounds  of  becoming  seriousness.  The  succeeding  com- 
parison is  indecorous,  if  not  profane. 

Thus  in  that  other  Ark,  whose  weary  breast. 

On  flooded  Ararat's  tall  summit  press'd ; 

Clean  and  unclean  together,  side  by  side, 

GrowFd,  grunted,  squeak'd,  and  gabbled  o'er  the  tide. 
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CHAPTER   XXX, 

OTHBE  EBLIOIOUS  AND  CHAEITABLE   INSTITUTIOKf. 


Ctiiteimi. 

I.  General  Remarks  on  our  public  Charities. — II.  InsH' 
>  tutums  connected  with  Religion. — III.  Those  for  tie 
Benefit  of  the  Clergy:  Remarks  on  Queen  Anm^s 
Bmmty.—IV.  I^aatfor  the  Sons  of  tie  Ckrgsf,—Y. 
Corporation  for  foot  Widows  and  Orphans  ef  the 
Clergy.— VI.  Ckv^gy  Orphan  School— Yll.  Diocesan 
Funds  for  Widows  and  Orphans  of  the  Clergy. — VIII, 
Sion  CoUege.—\X.  The  Lock.—X.  The  Magdalen.— 
XL  The  Rmate  Penitentiary.— Xll.  The  fbundHng 
Hospital— Kin.  The  Asylum,— XIY.  The  Phihu^ 
thropic.—XV.  The  Refuge  for  the  Destitute.— XYl. 
Marine   Society.  —  XVII.     General    Observations. — 

XVIII.  Suppression  of  Vice,  and  Prison  Discipline. — 

XIX.  Dissenters*  Charities. — XX.   On  Chapel  Elec- 
ttons.— XXL  Concluding  Remarks. 

!•  If  the  tre^s  were  all  pens^  and  the  aea  ink,  and 
the  heaven  a  scroll,  tbey  would  be  insufficient  to 
describe  fully  the  public  charities  of  England  *. 
Our  charitable  structures  were  termed,  by  Mr. 
Burke,  so  many  electrical  conductors,  pointing 
their  spires  to  heaven,  and  drawing  away  its  light- 
nings from  our  national  offences.  Whether  in 
providing  for  the  relief  of  bodily  ailments,  or  for 

» 

*  Se  tutd  gli  alberi  foitero  penne,  Sec. 
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fedressing  the  more  interesting  wants  of  the  sonl,' 
Ao  country  in  the  world  ever  vied  with  our  own,* 
in  the  number,  ample  funds,  or  excellent  regulaF^ 
^ms  of  its  humane  institutions.  It  falls  not 
within  the  plan  of  the  present  work,  to  enumerate 
the  asylums  for  deserted  infancy,  unsuccessftil  in^ 
dustry,  alienated  reason,  and  forlorn  old  age; 
the  provisions  for  the  sick,  the  destitute,  the  de* 
prayed ;  which  every  where  abound.  We  have 
BOt  only  general  infirmaries  for  the  diseased,  but 
dispensaries  for  less  severe  ailments ;  and  separate 
institutions  for  asthma,  rupture,  scrofula,  cancer, 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  ear,  contagious 
fever,  smallpox,  vaccination;  lying-in  hospitals;, 
and  societies  for  the  relief  of  poor  married  women 
in  childbed.  Humanity  has  instituted  associations 
for  superseding  the  necessity  of  climbing  boys, 
and  for  improving  the  condition  of  chimney 
flweepcfrs ;  odiers  for  preventing  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals ;  others  for  relieving  persons  imprisoned  for 
small  debts.  The  inhabitants  of  cellars  and  gar- 
rets, in  extreme  want,  are  relieved  by  the  Strangers' 
Friend  Society;  while  the  strangers  of  other 
covntvies  find  in  Britain  the  Friends  of  Foreigners 
in  Distess.  Herv^'s  National  Benevolent  Insti- 
tation  carries  assistance  to  those  persons  of  ad«> 
vanced  age,  and  reduced  fortunes,  who  cannot 
dig  and  are  ashamed  to  beg ;  and  spares  them  the 
pain  of  giving  publicity  to  their  names.  The 
HuoMUie    Society  takes  under  its  oare  easw  of 
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suspended  animation,  and  chiefly  aims  at  ^  the 
restonition  of  drowned  persons.  It  has  restored  to 
life  five  diousand  three  hundred  individualsyand  re- 
warded twenty-one  thousand  for  risiung  their  lives 
to  save  others.  The  Dollar  Society  takes  its  name 
firqm  the  amount  of  each  contribution,  and  from 
the  relief  administered  in  small  sums  to  the  needy. 
From  this  has  emanated  the  Ladies'  Benevolent 
Society*;  in  which  the  subscription  is  ios.6d.  and 
the  bounty  confined  to  females.  The  Literary 
Fund  wards  ofi*  the  ills  of  poverty,  or  old  age, 
from  decayed  or  unfortunate  authors  and  theii 
&milies.  The  Mendicity  Society  scours  the  street 
of  common  beggars ;  and  while  it  is  prompt  in  th< 
relief  of  real  want,  removes  from  the  feelings  oi 
charity  a  mass  of  imposture:  it  has  re( 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and  twelve  cases,^  h 
fed  ninety-six  thousand  two  hundred  sixty-five^^^ 
persons,  and  sent  one  thousand  three  hui^dred^^J 
and  twenty-one  vagrants  to  prison  *. 

'  Concerning  these  institutions  we  observe  ge —    - 
nerally,  that  some  of  them  have  no  further  con- 
nection with  religion,  than  as  they  are  institutes 
and  supported  by  a  religious  spirit,— by  charity"  j 

*  The  hunting  down  of  beggars  may  yet  be  cairiedL 
too  far.    They  serve  to  exercise  the  charitable  feelings  of  tha/ 
gay  and  thoughtless  class,  who  would  not  trouble  themseWet 
to  §eA  for  objects. 

"  Whene'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad, 
How  many  poor  1  miss." 
Had  Dr.  Watts  lived  now-a-dajrs,  he  would  have  writtea 
this  ode  to  great  people. 
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wj4ch.  belongs  to  all  religions.  Others,  excellent 
in  themsdvesi  have  fallen  under  the  management 
of  certain  proselytizing  sects;  who  avail  them* 
telves  of  this  influence,  -for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating their  own  peculiar  views  of  religion, 
c  11.  But  there  are  several  institutions  of  more 
prominent  character,  which  deserve  a  more  dis- 
tinct notice;  whether  as  intimately  connected  with 
the  Church  establishment,  or  with  the  body  of 
Protestant  dissenters. 

III.  Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy 
and  of  their  families. — The  Reformation,  favour- 
able as  it  was  to  religion  in  England,  materially 
affected  the  incomes  and  comforts  of  the  clergy. 
A  large  number  of  benefices,  despoiled  of  their 
great  tythes,  became  inadequate  provisions  for 
their  incumbents ;  who,  being  further  admitted, 
by  the  abolition  of  celibacy,  to  the  comforts  of 
domestic  life,  could  ill  bear  retrenchment  from 
their  means  of  supporting  the  families  which  now 
rose  around  them. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  which  had  increased 
daring  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  through  the 
advanced  price  of  every  comfort  and  necessary  of 
life,  Queen  Anne  relinquished  the  first  fruits  and 
Qfthes,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  small 
livings ;  and  the  governors  of  her  bounty  have, 
since  that  period,  received  occasional  grants  from 
the  legislature.  But,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
of  the  ten  thousand  English  livings^  there  were, 
A.  D.  1 700^  nearly  six  thousand  under  the  annual 
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value  of  50/.  we  caimot  but  perceive  widi  r^;re^ 
that  the  operation  of  tlii»  fund  must  needs  be  alow 
and  scanty,  and  that  vast  numbere  of  the  clergy 
must  still  be  placed  in  a  cmiditioB  of  ranch 
hardship. 

IV.  Under  such  circumstances,  since  little^ 
if  any  thing,  can  be  saved,  even  by  the  most 
prudent  minister,  the  death  of  an  incumb^it,  or 
stipendiary  curate,  must,  in  many  instanoes,  be 
destitution  to  his  family.  No  charity,  therefore^ 
can  be  more  necessary  or  praiseworthy,  than  that 
which  preserves  from  want  and  degradation,  the 
widow  and  the  orphans  of  a  character  who,  by  a 
blameless  and  useful  life,  has  deserved  well  of  the 
State  and  of  the  Church.  With  this  view,  an 
association  for  the  relief  of  the  orphans  of  clergy* 
men  was  formed,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  en- 
titled the  "  Stewards  of  the  Feast  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Clergy.''  An  annual  sermon  is  preached,  for 
the  promotion  of  their  objects,  in  St.  Pauls  Ca- 
thedral ;  and  a  dinner  afterwards  given  in  Mer- 
chant Tailors'  Hall.  A  certain  number  of  opulent 
individuals,  some  of  them  high  in  the  Church 
and  State,  accept  year  by  year  the  office  of 
stewards,  and  defray  all  the  expenses;  both  of 
the  music  in  the  cathedral,  and  of  the  subsequent 
entertainment.  These  are  said  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  present  of  50/.  from  each  steward.  The 
tickets  are  given  gratuitously ;  but  collections  are 
made  both  in  the  cathedral  and  hall ;  and  as  the 
most  eminent  personages,  both  civil  and  eocle- 
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istioal,  with  a  large  body  of  the  clergy,  attend, 
Me  contributions  uraally  amount  to  nearly  a 
eosand  pounds.  Although  the  apprenticing  of 
phan  children  of  the  clergy,  be  the  leading 
ject  in  the  appropriation  of  this  fund,  its  bene- 
i  are,  occasionally,  participated  by  the  children 
necessitous  and  deserving  ministers,  although 
sir  parents  be  yet  living. 

V.  But  the  beneficence  of  this  excellent  asso^ 
ttion  being  limited,  the  more  extensive  institu- 
Q,  known  as  the  "  Corporatitm  for  the  Relief  of 
fr  fFidows  and  Orphans  of  Clerg}fmtn^'  was 
KTtered  by  Charles  the  Second,  in  1678.  Its 
[ids  are  directed  to  the  assistance  of  widows  of 
^rgymen,  and  their  maiden  daughters  above 
rty-five  years  of  age;  it  also  apprentices  the 
ildren  of  clergymen,  and  extends  its  aid  to  poor 
cumbents  and  curates.  By  the  help  of  benefac- 
ins,  a  permanent  fund  has  been  established; 
e  rents  and  interests  of  which  are  annually  dis- 
buted  in  pensions  and  donations;  but  to  so 
rge  a  number  of  claimants,  the  several  portions 
e  inconsiderable ;  no  pension  to  a  widow  or 
aiden  daughter  exceeding  lo/*  saving  two  only 
■  25/.  Two  ladies,  Mrs.  Cam  and  Mrs.  Middle- 
»n,  left  to  this  institution  sums  yielding  annually 
joo/. ;  solely  for  the  benefit  of  poor  clergymen 
iving  large  families  and  good  characters.  The 
bole  income  in  1823  was  14,986/.;  from  which, 
iprentice-fees  were  paid  with  fifty-nine  chiMreii 
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of  dergymen,  eleven  of  whom,  at  40L  each,  were 
from  the  Clergy  Orphan  School;  three  hundred 
and  ninety*  three  widows  have  1 0/.  each,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  maiden  daughters  4/.  4^. 
each.  There  are  two  pensions  for  lame  daughters 
pf  ministers;  but  widows  marrying  again,  or 
having  bad  characters,  or  possessing  means  of 
subsistence  above  40/.  a  year,  are  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  this  charity. 

VI.  But  the  funds  of  this  institution,  having 
a  multifarious  object,  are  limited  in  each  of  their 
applications;  and  some  further  establishment  was 
necessary,  to  relieve  the  orphans  of  ecclesiastics 
from  poverty,  and  to  place  them  in  the  way  of 
earning  a  reputable  livelihood. 

For  the  furtherance  of  this  object,  a  sodefy 
was  fonned  in  1 749 ;  since  which  period  it  has 
received  into  its  schools  more  than  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  children  of  both  sexes ;  most  of  whom 
have  been  provided  for  in  apprenticeships,  or  in 
ofher  ways,  according  to  their  talents  and  incli- 
nations ;  strict  care  having  been  previously  taken 
of  their  morals,  and  of  their  advancement  and  im- 
provement in  useful  learning. 

In  the  year  1809,  this  society  was  incorpo- 
rated, by  the  title  of  "'  The  Governors  of  the 
Society  for  clothing,  maintaining,  and  educating 
poor  Orphans  of  Clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  in  England,  until  of  Age  to  be  put  Ap- 
prentice."   The  Act  was  obtained  at   the   sole 
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ezpense  of  ShutCj  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  added 
a  liberal  donation  of  500/. 

Tlie  schools  subsisted  for  several  years  upon 
a  smaller  scale,  at  Acton  and  at  Lisson  Grove ; 
but  in  the  year  1812  a  spacious  building,  capable 
of  accommodating  one  hundred  and  sixty  children^ 
was  erected,  by  subscription,  in  St  John's  Wood, 
Mary-le-bone. 

The  schools  for  the  male  and  female  children 
are  entirely  apart  and  distinct,  and  the  strictest 
regulations  are  adopted.  The  education  is  con- 
ducted according  to  the  National  System;  but, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  funds,  the  number  of  pu- 
pils (in  1 823)  exceeds  not  one  hundred  and  seven. 

The  present  income  and  expenditure  amount 
to  about  5000/.,  and  a  provision  is  contemplated 
for  the  more  serious  pupils,  as  missionaries  in 
the  east  and  west  Indies. 

VII.  There  are  separate  funds,  in  each  dio- 
cese, for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  clergy, 
supported  by  annual  contributions;  and  at  two 
Colleges,  Bromley  in  Kent,  and  Froxfield  in  Wilt- 
shire, a  certain  number  of  clergymen's  widows 
are  provided  with  small  houses  and  pensions* 
There  is  a  similar  institution  for  widows  of  the 
Welsh  clergy,  at  Corwen,  in  North  Wales.  Others 
in  England  are  those  of  Winchester,  Salisbury, 
Lichfield,  Ashbume,  and  Cambridge. 

VIII.  Sion  College,  built  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  priory,  was  incorporated  by  two  charters 
of  Charles  the  First  and  Charles  the  Second ;  all 
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the  clergy  of  the  city  and  suburbs  being  fellows  * 
It  contains  a  library,  stocked  with  a  valuable  col — 
lection  of  the  early  English  chronicles,  and  ol 
divinity.  Under  this  library  are  alms-housea  fo 
twenty  poor  persons.  A  Latin  sermon  is  preachec 
to  the  clergy  once  a  year ;  after  which,  the  founde 
has  ordered  a  dinner,  for  the  promotion  of  hai 
mony  and  good  will. 

IX.  To  mitigate  the  evil  consequences  of 
bridled  passion,  humanity  has  prepared  two  bo-  .^ 
pitals — ^the  Lockj  and  the  Magdalen. 

The  Lock  derives  its  name  from  Loke,  a  hoiK..a5e 
for  lepers ;  and,  in  truth,  when  we  consider  t^e 
influence  of  depraved  women,    in  seducing  fcLKe 
unwary  of  both  sexes,  in  tempting  them  to  Aig- 
honesty,  and  drawing  them  on  to  ruin  of  mixid^ 
body,  and    estate,  we    must  c^prove  of  a  term 
which  compares  the  objects  of   this   charity    to 
persons  afflicted  with  a  pestilence.     It  was  insti- 
tuted A.  D.  1746,  for  the  cure  of  that  disease 
which  is  the  peculiar  scourge  of  lewd  and  Uceo- 
tious  conduct;    for,  though  suffering  virtue  bas 
ever  the  strongest  claim  upon  humanity,  suffering 
vice  ought  not  to  be  left  to  perish;  especially 
when  it  is  considered,  that  a  timely  cure  may 
reform  the  mind  while  it  heals  the  body.     Inno- 
cent women    frequently   receive    this  complaint 
from  profligate  husbands ;  and  the  more  vicious 
patients,  if  neglected,  would    diffuse  a  scourge 
among  the  community,  or  transmit  to  innocent 
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l^abes  an  inheritance  of  loathsomeness.  The 
pMieilts^  excluded  from  other  charities,  or  ad- 
mitted with  some  expense,  are  here  received 
without  any  deposit ;  much  care  is  taken  to  re- 
form their  morals,  during  their  stay  in  the  house ; 
and  to  obviate  an  objection  relative  to  the  ope- 
ration of  this  institution,  as  an  encouragement  to 
vice,  no  patient  can  be  received  a  second  time. 
The  wards  are  statedly  visited  by  a  worthy  chap- 
lain,  who  surrenders  himself  to  the  risk  of  martyr- 
dom ;  for,  by  reason  of  the  effluvia,  he  is  in  a 
continual  state  of  salivation.  Each  room  is  like- 
wise furnished  with  religious  books.  This  charity, 
since  its  institution,  has  relieved  forty  thousand 
persons;  many  of  whom  have  been  reformed 
from  their  profligate  courses. 

It  being  found,  however,  that  many  of  the 
women,  on  leaving  the  house,  had  no  resource 
but  a  return  to  prostitution,  an  asylum  was  opened, 
in  1787,  for  females  desirous  of  finding  such  a 
refuge.  Here  they  are  protected,  maintained, 
employed,  and  instructed,  till  they  can  return  to 
society,  enabled  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  armed 
with  solid  principles  to  save  them  from  relapse 
into  vice.  Various  instances  of  individual  re- 
formation have  evinced  the  wisdom  of  this  supple- 
mental establishment. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Hospital  exceeds  2400/. 
and  that  of  the  Asylum  is  600/. 

The  Lock  chapel,  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  has 
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ever  been  under  the  influence  of  the  Calvinistic 
Evangelical  ministry;  from  the  days  of  Madan. 
and  De  Coetlegon,  to  those  of  Scott  and  his  sue* 


cessors  *. 


X.  While  the  Lock  affords  relief  to  the  body" 
diseased  by  prostitution,  the  Magdalen  opens  its^ 
gates  to  the  penitent  spirit,  weary  of  that  course 
of  profligacy.      This  institution  was  opened  in. 
1738,  to  afford  shelter  and  employment  to  peni- 
tent prostitutes;    and  to  restore   them,  in  a  re— 
claimed  state,  to  society.     Having  obtained  a  site 
in  St.  George's  Fields,  the  governors  were  incor- 
porated in  1769;  by  which  land  could  be  taken  9 
without  license,  in  mortmain,  and  the  rights  o€ 
common  were  extinguished.     They  have  greatly 
benefited  the  Borough,  by  the  expensive  draining 
of  Lambeth  Marsh. 

Nearly  five  thousand  young  women  have  d^s- 
rived  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  and  of  the^se 
two  thousand  five  hundred  have  been  restored     "to 
their  friends,  or  placed  in  reputable   situations^. 
No  inmate  is  ever  discharged  unless  at  her  own 
desire,  or  for  misconduct ;  or  without  being  pro- 
vided with  means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihooc/. 
Many  of  the  women,  on  leaving  the  hospital,  are 

*  It  is  one  of  the'  only  chapels  in  London  now  open  to 
Dr.  Hawker,  who  lately  preached  a  sermon  there,  from  the 
very  delicate  text,  "  I  have  played  the  harlot  with  many 
lovers ;"  which  he  discussed  first  in  its  literal,  and  secondly  in 
its  figurative  acceptation. 


"  / 
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tinder  twenty  years  of  age.    The  new  hospital 

CHEUi  receive  eighty  penitents;  these  are  classed 

iM*cording  to  their  behaviour;    they  attend  the 

dii^,  like  the  Lock  patients,  concealed  by  a 

soreeii,  and  have  never  been  seen  by  any  visitor, 

eiKcept  the  governors,  who  inspect  them  once  a 

year;  and  once  by  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgfay 

tboagh  not  without  their  own  permission.     Fe* 

Biales  seduced  and  deserted,  who  have  never  been 

in  a  state  of  prostitution,  find  here  an  asylum. 

Or.  Dodd  was  for  many  years  a  preacher  at  the 

Magdalen ;   which  is  partly   supported    by    the 

Sunday  collections  in  the  chapel. 

XI.  7%e  London  Female  Penitentiary^  in  Pen- 
tonville,  was  built  as  a  supplement  to  the  Mag- 
dalen.     If  we  believe  Mr.   Colquhoun,    whose 
fliagisterial  office  gave  him    means   of  accurate 
<^calation,  not  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  women 
^1^  continually  living  by  prostitution  in  London ; 
^^d  in  thirteen  years,  more  than  eighty  thousand 
die,  die  wretched  martyrs  of  seduction  from  in- 
nocence*.    But,  even  if  this  computation  exceed 
^t«  truth,  the  limited  powers  of  the   Magdalen 
^^Ust  still  render  the  Penitentiary  a  valuable  sister 
^Karity. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1807,  ^^d 
'^^eeives  more  than  fifty  claimants ;  its  income 
^*id  expenditure  amounting  to  2500/.     Its  utiKty 

•  Colquhoun  on  the  Police. 
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)8  p^ve4  Iqr  iba  number  of  ^]^icw^ ;  four  w 
five  gklsi  Yin4w  tw^^y-»0{ie  yeairsi  aoliciti^g  bj^ 
inMsiW  4very  iMek^    Jh^  pemt^nts  ura  %^b»kti^ 
by  petiitkn),  but  noti  till  after  tivo  montka  of  pi>- 
bi^tiQU.     C^fa  recaivea  a  Bible  oa  ber  wdwiees 
an4  c^rrie^  it  i^w^y  on  her  depart4re*    Ql^saee  «fe 
fi^rmed  aGeordwg  to  the  ability  to  work ;  and  finr 
Mif  h  iiMjJrvidual  is  reserved  about  ope  sixth  |K>ctio|| 
oC  her  earoiogs.    When  placed  out,  aad  bnogUig 
a  qertificate  of  good  behaviour,  they  receive  one 
gUHDM  at  the  expiration  of  the  6rst  year^  and  tw 
for  th^  second.     It  were  well  if  these  iwtitatioiill 
were  even  the  last  resorts  of  disease,  want;  and 
despair ;  yet  preference  is  always  given  to  the 
yovng,.  and  partially  depraved ;  and  the  period  of 
refine  is   purposely  limited.      Where'  there '  is 
shame,  there  are  the  rudiments  of  virtue';  and  sh^^ 
who  feels  convinced  that  one  false  step  by  no 
means  justifies  a  wicked  course ;  and  who,  when 
pleawre  holds  the  cup  to  youth,  flies  to  sober 
trapquiUity,  is  here  received  by  those  who  p&^ 
ticipate  that  joy  which  is  in  heaven  over  one  sia- 
ner  that  repenteth.     The    arrangements   of  the 
Penitentiary  seem  superior  to  those  of  the  Mag-^ 
dalen.     The  internal  management  is  committed  tn 
twenty- four    married    ladies^;    there    are   pfobSf 
tionary;   sick,    and    refractory    tyards;    andtb^ 
chapel  i^  not  open  to  the  curious  publicv     Here, 
too,  there  is  said  to  be  a  more  lenient,  delicate, 


./ 
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tf^  jndioious   treatment     The  Penitentiayy  i|| 
howevei;,  an  Evangelical  x:oncem. 

XII,  While  humanity  is  thus  exerted  in  be^. 
hfif  of  those,  who  have  proceeded  some  way  in. 
lipeotipus  courses,  the  deserted  ofisprtng  of  others, 
fho  have  taken  one  false  step,  find  the  tender 
care  of  a  parent  in  the  Foundling  Hospital.  The 
fipft  proposal  for  such  an  institution  was  made  in 
tbe. reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Addison,  A.D.  1713,  in  No.  105  of  the 
(fruardian;  but  it  was  not  till  ten  years  afterwards  , 
that  Mr.  Coram,  a  merchant,  undertook  that  task 
which,  after  seventeen  years  of  perseverance,  was 
qsowaed  with  the  royal  charter  in  1739"*^.  '^^ 
pi?«vQQt  the  murder  or  exposure  of  children,  or 
the  destruction  of  them,  by  illicit  practices,  before 
tb^  see  the  light;  to  save  them  from  being  placed 
W}t]|  unprincipled  nurses,  who  often  distort  them 
through  neglect,  or  in  order  to  excite  compaasioi|| 
and  often  initiate  them  in  habits  of  depravi^ ;  to 
preserve  to  the  state  useful  and  principled  citizena^ 
and  to  provide  for  them  suitable  means  of  live- 
lihood ;  such  are  the  noble  views  of  the  Foundling 

Hospital. 

Fifty-six  acres  of  ground  were  purchased  fiom 
t)^  Carl  of  Salisbury,  for  7000/.,  extending  from 
Osmond  Street  towards  Gray*s  Inn  Lane;  an^; 
newly  the  same  sym  was  expended  in  the  build**. 

•  Benisrd's  ^oc<>ant.  r 
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ing  of  the  hospital,  exclusive  of  the  eastern  wing, 
which  was  raised  for  girls  in  1752,  with  the  sum 
of  1 1 ,000/.  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Emerson.    The 
whole  structure  was  fitted  for   the  reception  of 
four  hundred  children,  and  was  embellished  by 
the  talents  of  Hogarth,  Hayman,  Highmore,  and 
Rysbrach.     For  Highmore's   ^'  Hagar  and  Ish- 
mael,"  and  Hayman's  ''  Finding  of  Moses,^  the 
"  Pharaoh's  Daughter"  of  Hogarth,  might  be  a 
suitable  companion;    and  with  Rysbach's    bas- 
relief  of  "  The  Children  at  Work,"  they  were  all 
appropriate  decorations ;    but  what  concern  the 
"  March  to  Finchley"  can  have  with  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  unless  the  scene  of  dissolutenett 
pourtrayed  in  the  one,  might  contribute  to  the 
peopling  of  the  other,  it  is  not  easy  to  determioe. 

Handel  presented  the  chapel  with  its  organ, 
and  with  the  benefit  of  his  oratorio  of  "  The 
Messiah ;"  of  which  the  profits  were  6700/. 

Various  grants  were  voted  to  this  charity  by 
Parliament,  until  1771,  when  they  ceased.  The 
chapel,  rendered  attractive  by  music  and  popular 
preaching,  produces  about  3000/.  per  annum; 
and  thirty-six  acres  of  land  are  let  on  building 
leases. 

Mr.  Addison  had  recommended  the  box  or 
lanthoni  used  in  Paris,  Rome,  Lisbon,  and  Ma- 
drid; which,  when  a  bell  is  rung,  is,  with  the 
deposited  infant,  turned  inwards  to  the  hospital, 
without  any  further  inquiries ;  but  this  would  not 
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suit  a  country  like  England,  where  poor  laws  are 
in  force,  and  where  the  parents  of  an  infant  must 
be  constrained  to  pay  for  its  maintenance  ac- 
cording to  their  ability.  No  child  is,  therefore, 
admitted,  unless  the  mother  appears  to  make  oath 
that  she  knows- not  where  to  find  the  father,  and 
that  she  is  herself  incompetent  to  the  support  of 
her  child. 

At  the  weekly  boards  petitions  are  received, 
and  children  are  admitted  under  the  age  of  twelve 
months;  excepting  those  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
for  whom  there  is  an  extension  to  five  years. 
The  infants  are  sent,  to  be  wet-nursed,  into  the 
country,  where  they  remain  till  they  are  four  or 
five  years  old ;  a  number,  affixed  to  their  clothes, 
corresponding  to  the  number  registered  at  their 
previous  baptism.  On  their  return  to  the  hos- 
pital, they  are  placed  in  its  schools,  initiated  into 
the  house-work,  and  trained  to  branches  of  in- 
dustry; but  as  many  of  the  boys  are  made  ap- 
prentices to  London  shopkeepers,  writing  and 
accounts  are  more  attended  to  than  manufactures. 
In  settling  their  apprenticeship,  great  care  is 
taken  for  the  preservation  of  their  morals;  and 
the  result,  in  their  conduct,  has  proved  highly 
satisfactory.  The  present  receipts  exceed  1 3,000/. 

XIII.  On  a  more  contracted  scale,  and  now 
in  a  declining  sta;te,  the  Asylum  for  Orphan 
GirlSf  in  Lambeth,  is  provided  for  the  daughters 
of  itoldiers  and  sailoris,  and  for  others  who,  bereft 
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of  their  parents,  are  at  a  distance  from  tlkeir 
friends,  i&nd  too  young  to  afford  infbnnatioii  re* 
specting^  their  settlement  Such  objects  are  here 
preaerved  from  the  miseries  of  present  want ;  and, 
as  they  gro^  up^  from  exposure  to  early  seduc-^ 
tion. 

This  charity  owes  its  establishment  to  the  laie 
Sir  John  Fielding,  who  knew,  as  a  magistrate, 
how  much  it  was  wetted.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1800,  and  maintains  and  instructs  nearly  iwo 
hundred  children.  The  guardians,  each  entitled 
by  a  donation  of  30/.  present  according  to  se- 
niority ;  but  if  any  child  be  fraudulently  adinitted, 
she  is  sent  to  her  parent,  when  either  partot  b 
discovered,  or  to  her  settlement,  when  it  can  be 
ascertained.  To  train  domestic  servants  is  the 
object  of  this  institution;  and  therefore  diseased, 
deformed,  or  infirm  children,  are  not  admiticsd  ; 
hut  if  a  child  becomes  unfit,  by  disease  or  ifl* 
&rmity,  after  admission,  for  the  labour  of  domes* 
tic  service,  a  premium  of  1 0/.  is  given  with  her 
as  an  apprentice.  This  charity  is  partly  sup- 
ported by  morning  and  evening  preachers ;  but 
of  late  years  people  have  become  solid  and  se- 
rious in  their  religion,  to  a  degree  above  the 
general  tone  of  what  is  termed  chapel-preaching; 
and  it  is  said,  that  in  all  the  public  charities  this 
source  of  revenue  has  diminished.  The  Madm 
system  has  been  adopted  in  this  asylum:  ^ 
syM«m  of  mutual  instmotion,«^itiinple|  ekpi^ 
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tfMUl,  efficaoidus, — savinj^  time,  eicftiiig  eMu^ 
latiMi'— tewArdfbg  merit,  Ahd  bcMvlsttin^  k  tofl 
into  lUl  amusetnent. 

XIV.  Td  snatch  fh>ii^  TtcioOs  iotxist^  H  hoAf 
of  childr^d^  whom  parentage  or  eittHitnstUhMk 
planed  In  the  path  of  ruiti,  is  an  objett  6f  A^ep 
interest  to  thode  benevolent  mihds  who  pi^M 
timely  pr«v(ention  to  rigorotis  punishment,  kUd 
seak  to  intetce{>t  the  last  dread  hifficfidtt  of  ^tt 
\tW.  In  this  feeling  have  originated  t^  Idii- 
dmd  Mdieties,  THe  PAilanthfopie  and  thi  Ht- 
fli%^  far  the  tkstitute. 

the  Philanthropic,  situate  in  S«.  Oecrfgfe^d 
Fields^  takes  its  date  iti  the  year  178S ;  it^  oijjebt 
beiti|f  lite  reform  of  criminal  children,  and  of  tUt^ 
(Apring  of  convicts,  by  providing  for  flr^jH 
saitaUe  employment,  and  training  theth  to  iMthitt 
of  religion  and  indnstry.  '<  And  that  mii^  i^r^y 
be  a  noble  institution,  A'hich  seeks  its  object^  ift 
the  ninveries  of  iniquity,  and  d(^fives  str^gth 
and  wealth  to  the  community,  ff6tn  the  i^ 
sources  of  impoverishfnent  and  decay;  did^  iv 
onoa  cleansing  the  Augean  stable,  and  etotfVei'f* 
ing  its  contents  into  the  fertility  of  the  Rtnd*. 

The  income  of  this  society,  inchrdiing  A'^ 
chapel  receipts,  and  the  sale  of  #otft,  amotrtitft' 
to  ikfOxH.  two  hundred  chihfren  of  hcl&t  s^Hk 
tM  genelrally  maintained.     The  age  of  adihitfeiitiit 

^  Higfamore  on  PoMic  CWit!isl. 
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,  is  from  s^ven   to    thirteen;    but  from  eight  to 
twelve  is  the  usual  range*     The  society  has  a 
house  at  Bermondsey,  entitled  "  The  Reform,'^ 
established  in  1802,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience 
and  impropriety  of  mingling  the  profligate  with 
the  partially  reclaimed,  or  the  yet  untainted ;  and 
hither^  all  boys,  admitted  on  account  of  personal 
delinquency,  are  sent  in  the   first  instance,  for 
instruction  and  discipline ;  for  it  is  generally  re- 
marked,  that  young  culprits  have  been  only  taught 
what  is  bad,  and  are  grossly  ignorant  of  religion* 
Out  of  school  hours'  these  boys  pick  oakum,  that 
they  may  break  their  habits  of  idleness.    When 
any  of  them  exhibit  msurks  of  improvement,  thej 
are  transferred  to  the  manufactory  in  St.  George's 
Fields ;  where  the  several  trades  of  printing,  Cfljp* 
per-plate  printing  (this  might  as  well  be  withheld 
from  such  pupils),    book-binding,   shoe-makings 
tailors'  work,  rope-making,  and  twine-making,  are 
carried  on;    and  the  industrious  are  allowed  a 
portion  of  their  earnings.     The  best  behaved  are 
apprenticed  out  to  tradesmen,  with  a  premium ; 
and  bringing  a  good  character,  receive  rewards 
at  the  expiration  of  the   first,  third,   fifth,    and 
seventh  years.     The  girls  are  placed  in  a  spacious 
building  contiguous  to  the  manufactory;    inter- 
course being  prevented  by  a  high  wall,     (xreater 
caution  is  requisite,  in  the  reception  of  girls  thaa 
of  boys ;  and  only  the  children  of  convicts,  or 
mere    beginners    in   delinquency,  are  selected. 
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Those  who  have  contracted  habits  of  vice,  might 
impede  the  reformation  of  their  fellows^  or  comipt 
the  yet  nncontaminated.  The  girls  are  trained  to 
menial  service ;  they  make  their  own  clothing, 
aiMl  wash  and  mend  for  the  manufactory. 

This  society  has  sent  circulars  to  different 
public  charities  in  the  metropolis,  expressing  a 
desire  to  supply  them  with  shoes.  A  monopoly 
of  this  description  is  not  fair  to  those  industrious 
tradesmen,  who  have  undergone  regular  appren- 
ticeshipSy  and  been  brought  up  as  industrious 
citizens.  It  is  taking  the  means  of  subsistence 
fipom  the  regularly  decent,  to  add  a  premium  to 
the  once  depraved.  The  dogs  may  eat  crumbs 
from  their  master's  table,  but  ought  not  to  con-» 
sume  the  food  of  the  children.  As  much  joy  as 
is  meet  be  for  the  returning  prodigal ;  but  let  not 
him,  who  has  ever  continued  with  his  father,  be 
robbed  of  his  portion  of  the  inheritance. 

XV.  Allied  to  the  Philanthropic,  and  in  some 
measure  connected  with  it,  The  Refuge  for  the 
Destitute^  founded  in  1806,  opens  its  gates  to 
persons  discharged  from  prisons,  or  the  hulks, 
unfortunate  and  deserted  females,  and  others, 
who  from  loss  of  character,  or  extreme  indigence, 
cannot,  though  willing  to  work,  procure  an  honest 
maintenance.  The  females  in  their  establishment 
at  Middlesex  House,  in  the  Hackney  Road,  to 
the  amount  of  seventy-  nine,  are  employed  at  their 
needle^  in  washing,  and  in  household  work;  and. 
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after  a  period  of  improvetMtit,  are  restored  td 
tksir  firiends  or  relative*,  wbere  it  18  proper^  or 
placed   in  respectable  servieed<     Shoemiaking*, 
baaket4>makiiig,  tailors'  work,  book-bittding*!  end 
preparing  fire-wood  for  Mile,  are  the  ocotffMitiofts 
6f  about  sixty  males,   in   the   establishmetit  at 
HoKtoii.    Here  too  a  portion  of  the  earoidga  is 
reserved  for  the  inmates;  and  rewards,  after  tkey 
are  discharged,  are  giten  for  good  conduct,  id  tha 
situations  to  which  they  are  removed.    Oth^*, 
whom  circumstances  exclude  from  the  institution, 
are  supplied  with  money  and  working  implemenls. 
Since  the  year  i3i8,  two  temporary  establish- 
ments have  been    annexed   to    this   institution; 
temporary,   by  reason  of  the  shorter  period    of 
shelter   afforded   to  the  objects   received.     The 
branch  for  the  males  was  fitted  up  at  Hoxton, 
at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Society    for  improving 
Prison  Discipline ;  and  affords  a  resting  place  for 
the  penitent  offender,  on  his  discharge  from  penal 
confinement     A  correspondence  is  likewise  kept 
up  with  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Men- 
dicity ;  by  which  that  useful  institution  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  reclaiming  the  vicious  as  w^l 
as   relieving  the  unfortunate.      Though  in  this 
public  charity,  the  penitent  criminal,  the  deserted 
female,  the  helpless  labourer,  and  the  famished 
stranger,  are  saved  from  the  dreadful  necessity  of 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  immediate  hunger 


'ipid  want,  a  considerable  nmmber  of  tbe  mnMM 
ttrg  ;fout&ftil  culprits ;  and  a  kind  of  tmdertttand* 
ifi|^  tekes  place  betwixt  the  Refiige  and  tihe  Phi- 
taatbfopic,  that  reception  into  the  one,  sMI 
tommenee  at  the  age  of  exclusion  from  the  other. 
But  both  institutions  seem  fettered  by  regulations, 
tccmi  the  letter  of  which  an  occasional  departure 
migfat  be  justified,  when  a  fellow  creature  would 
i>e  lost  through  adherence  to  jots  and  tittles. 
This  I  experienced  in  a  case  which  I  shall  here 
subjoin,  in  order  to  convince  the  public,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  beneficial  operation  of  both 
Aese  charities,  there  is  a  "  hiatus  valde  dtfkndus^^ 
in  their  spheres  of  utility.  Mrs.  Colney  is  an 
industrious  woman,  deserted  by  her  husband,  and 
supporting  herself  and  two  children  by  washing, 
hi  Camden  Town.  The  girl,  in  returning  from  the 
National  School,  was  ridden  over  by  a  cart,  and 
had  her  arm  amputated  at  the  shoulder.  The 
hoy,  being  incontroUable,  has  attached  himself  to 
a  gang  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  is  fairly  ini- 
tiated in  a  career  which,  if  not  timeously  checked, 
will  terminate  in  the  gallows.  He  had  been  se- 
veral times  taken  up,  and  latterly,  for  stealing  a 
watch;  which  was  found  upon  him,  though  the 
real  thief  escaped.  By  reason  of  his  extreme 
youth,  the  prosecution  was  dropped,  after  he  had 
been  brought  up  to  Hatton  Garden.  At  this  crisis, 
by  desire  of  his  mother,  I  applied,  as  minister  of 
tke  parish,  to  the  Refuge ;  but  received  for  an- 
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gwer,  that  the  boy  was  iaadmissible  by  reason  <^ 
hia  age,  but  that  this  would  be  no  objection  at  the 
Philanthropic;  to  which  I  was  referred  and  re- 
commended. But  the  Philanthropic  beat  me 
back  with  a  regulation,  stating  that  the  boy  must 
have  been  charged  upon  oath  before  a  magistrate, 
to  find  a  reception  in  their  Reform.  Now  here 
was  a  boy,  nine  years  of  age,  notoriously  vicious, 
the  terror  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  the  ruin  of 
his  mother ;  yet  having  in  his  breast  a  spark  of 
reclaimableness.  The  Refuge  rejects  him,  be*- 
cause  he  is  not  old  enough :  the  Philanthropic, 
because  he  is  not  depraved  enough;  and  so  the 
poor  lad,  between  the  two,  falls  back  into  the 
bands  of  depravity,  to  be  finished  in  the  acc<Hii* 
plishments  of  vice,  and  perfected  for  either  in- 
stitution. For  the  faults  found  by  both,  are 
always  mending ;  and  yet  ^^  principiis  obstd**  is  a 
sage  principle  methinks,  in  the  therapeutics  of  the 
soul  as  of  the  body;  and  it  seems  marvellously 
absurd,  that  the  constitution  of  these  two  societies 
should  be  marked  with  such  fatuity  as  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion,  ^'  Take  your  juvenile  delinquent 
back,  he  is  not  yet  sufficiently  depraved  for  us; 
let  him  grow  a  little  older  in  vice,  and  a  little 
more  hardened,  and  then  'tis  chance  but  we  may 
speak  to  him." 

XVI.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  Marine  Society^ 
which  converts  vagrant  or  unemployed  boys  into 
useful  seamen ;  but  this  is  a  kind  of  ^ ress-gang. 
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which  may  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  parenl 
or  the  dispositions  of  the  child.  There  has  ^alsa 
been  a  meeting  (i824),  for  the  purpose  of  fomi*'' 
ing  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime;  and 
this  has  evidently  been  occasioned  by  the  tech* 
nical  repulses  given  by  the  Philanthropic  and  thef 
Refuge ;  but  its  operations  are  still  in  the  womb 
of  futurity.  ' 

XVIL  These  are  the  leading  public  instita* 
tions  in  intimate  connection  with  the  Established' 
Church,  deriving  part  of  their  funds  from  a  chapel 
of  the  Establishment,  or  having  a  clergyman  as 
dieir  chaplain  and  superintendent.  To  some  of 
them  we  would  drop  the  hint,  that  more  comforts 
ought  not  to  be  provided  within  their  walls,  for 
tiie  idle  and  the  vicious,  than  the  industrious  and 
the  respectable  can  earn  for  themselves.  To  neg- 
lect this  maxim  is  to  discourage  honest  independ- 
ence, and  to  offer  a  premium  to  immorality. 

Others  we  would  counsel  to  beware  of  wrap- 
ping themselves  up  too  much  in  technicalities  : — 
in  strong  cases,  exceptions  should  be  allowed; 
nor  ought  a  human  soul,  without  other  resource/ 
to  perish,  through  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
a  regulation. 

Neither  is  it  advisable,  for  the  guardians  of 
these  charities  to  embarrass  themselves  with 
scruples  and  difficulties.  That  all  cannot  be  done, 
is  no  reason  why  part  should  not  be  done;  that 
better  plans  are  practicable,  though  the  result  be 
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^i^btfi4i  M  oo  fG^^ofk  for  4e6er4uig  thi^  bimt^- 
tricjc  of  go^d;  that  all  the  public  ai^  inyt  ^atUfi^^ 
£[>r  ii»j  never  qan  be,  ougbt  aot  to  iiapede  the 
ste%dy  waroh  of  benefic^ice.  It  ought  to  be  m^ 
sppadi  that  th^e  wUl  ever  be  failures^  t)i^  ^^^^ 
will  be  ina^^erfectioM  oa  the  qu^  hand|  aii4  iQfii^. 
monatiy^  theorists  and  ca^tiow  objectors  ou  ihp_ 
other.  But  let  charity  pursue  her  course,  and  hoC; 
car  will  move  ia  triumph;  as  the  sun,  fai^Ting 
quafied  th^  i^aroiag  m«t»,  beams  forth  in  uadi- 
miiiiahed  glory. 

XVJII.  There  are  many  other  ex;cel]eDt  iwtH. 
tutious,  which  it  falUi  not  within  our  plan  to 
notice.  Suchi  for  example,  is  the  Society  for  the 
I^Ufpresfion.qf  Vice;  whose  object  is  the  prose- 
OQtion  and  punishment  of  those  who  counteract 
the  religious  education  of  the  people,  by  vending 
blasphemous  works,  or  taint  the  morals  of  youth 
and  innocence,  by  circulating  obscene  prints  and 
ballads*. 

Such  is  the  Society  for  improving  JPrisfm 
DiscipiinCy  and  reforming  Juvenile  Offenders; 
which,  following  the  plans  of  Howard,  proposes 
to  make  prisons,  by  salutary  labour,  privation, 
and  restraint,  objects  of  dread  to  the  young  delin- 
quent, and  to  induce  him,  on  his  liberation,  to 
abandon  his  guilty  habits. 

*  In  spite  of  the  many  calumnies  and  railings  which  have 
attempted  to  hiss  down  the  Society  for,  the  St^Bpremon  of 
Wtfg,  it  hai  miifttai^  its  gxouad,  and  f  revtd  bigUi"  advia- 
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But  I  lottftt  hare  Uka  leava  of  this  iatereMHig 
ikm^^  »wsiU«  that  I  tm  wv^imng  iron  mf 

U^geoiu  to  the  moral  interests  of  the  community.  It  was  the 
daaghter  of  an  institution  established  in  the  year  1709,  for 
Ae  piaipaas  of  guaidiBg  ChriadaBity  agaiiiit  liie  asmdli  if 
inWflity  a»i  profanenass,  and  preveatiag  the  poUutioii  4f 
pnhlic  inoral9  by  profiuie  and  licentious  publioalions.  Perhapi 
die  latter  society,  instituted  in  iSoa,  has  ejcposed  itself  to 
juat  censure,  by  its  severity  towards  the  venders  of  meat  eariy 
mi  Sunday  morning,  to  mechanics  who  obtan  not  tiieii^ 
w«|fes  until  late  on  Saturday  night;  while  routs,  oovnmh 
si<mea»  cwcerta,  wad  Speaker's  dinners  on  the  evening  of  thu^ 
hallowed,  day  (an  evil  enormously  greater),  are  left  untouched  i 
but  their  labours  in  checking  the  proceedings  of  the  hawkera 
«f  aboBiinable  booka  and  engravings,  thirty  of  whom  were 
esfifiojed  by  one  house,  chiefly  among  the  boarding-schoida 
in  amd  near  the  metropolis,  demand  a  &r  more  gracious  return 
tbsn  the  abusea  with  which  they  have  been  persecuted.  la 
Oxford  they  stayed  the  evil  of  immoral  print-selling,  whiiph 
hod  advaoced  to  an  appalling  extent.  They  further  pro&fa 
the  suppression  of  riotous  and  disorderly  houses;  the  pro« 
tection  of  female  innocence;  the  punishment  of  cruelty  to 
brutes.  They  are  enemies  to  breaches  of  the  peace,  lotterjr 
inaurances,  and  false  weights  and  measures. 

This  society  has  arisen  out  of  a  conviction  as  to  the  in-, 
efficacy  of  the  unaided  magistrate  to  repress  infidelity,  insub-< 
ordination,  and  licentiousness.  In  the  first  year  afler  its 
eatablishment,  besides  much  good. effected  in  the  way  of  pre- 
ventian,  the  following  convictions  took  place : 

Profiination  of  the  Sabbath  -  -  -  -  440 
Vending  obscene  books  and  prints  -  -  7 
Riotous  and  disorderiy  houses  ...  11 
Lotteries  and  little  goes    .....      a6 

Orualty  to  auimala *<        3 

In  1794  a  similar  society  was  eitabUahad  ia  Irdltfid. 
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main  object;  which  is  confined  to  institutions  con< 
nected  with  the  Church  by  a  closer  bond  than 
that  of  general  charity. 

XIX.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  the  Pro- 
testant dissenters  have  many  excellent  charities  of 
fteir  own :  schools  established  in  Shadwell,  Ba^• 
tholomew  Close,  and  Spitalfields,  for  more  thaii 
one  hundred  years ;  societies  for  the  relief  oi 
widows  and  children  of  their  ministers;  and 
funds  for  the  relief  of  poor  ministers  and  sta^ 
dents.  From  the  dissenters,  likewise,  many  oi 
the  Church  charities  receive  a  liberal  support; 

Though  not  strictly  a  religious  institution,  yet  connected 
with  the  morals,  by  increasing  the  comforts,  of  the  inferiof 
classes,  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
may  be  classed  with  these  benevolent  associations.  Its  ob- 
ject is,  to  circulate  useful  knowledge  among  the  lower  claiies, 
in  whatever  concerns  their  oeconomy,  industry,  health,  edu- 
cation, diet,  cleanliness,  moral  and  religious  habits,  and  gene- 
ral comfort.  This  society  has  published  many  volumes  of 
Reports,  which  have  been  much  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard;  and,  in  regard  to  typhus  fever,  and 
other  disorders  of  the  poor,  to  those  of  the  late  philanthropic 
Dr.  Bateman. 

This  society  endeavours  to  counteract,  by  persuasion,  the 
evils  which  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  oppose' 
by  rougher  means:  Sabbath-breaking,  dram-drinking,  lotte-' 
riee,  profone  exhibitions,  mendicity.  It  attends  to  the  state 
of  large  manufactories,  and  of  parish  relief.  Its  reports' 
take  notice  of  all  improvements  in  Sunday  and  day  schools, 
penny. clubs,  savings  banks,' friendly  societies. '  It  proposes* ft' 
system  of  instruction  connecting  the  rising  generation  with 
our  civil  and  ecdetiastical-estidrfishmentsr- 
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but,  though  this  ought  to  make  Churchmen  t<d6- 
rant  and  conciliating,  it  ought  not  to  lull  them  in 
remissness,  in  fencing  the  pale  of  the  Establish- 
menty  and  in  guarding  the  orthodoxy  of  its  prin- 
ciples. Let  the  Evangelical  clergy  see  to  this. 
True  liberality  is  not  heedless  concession;  and 
peace  with  all  persuasions  is  to  be  sought,  without 
lakewarmness  towards  our  own*. 

XX.  A  considerable  number  of  these  chari- 
table institutions  derive  part  of  their  support 
from  the  Sunday  collections  made  in  their  cha- 
pela,  after  the  sermons,  or  rather  exhibitions,  of 
popular  preachers;  accompanied  with  attractive 
music.  On  this  source  of  revenue  we  shall  only 
remark,  that  the  less  of  theatrical  display  that  is 

• 

introduced  into  acts  of  solemn  devotion, — the  less 
thsit  church  music  departs  from  its  simplicity,  to  as- 
^Vat  the  nature  of  a  concert, — the  less  that  people 
^^^  attracted  to  places  of  worship,  through  motives 

*  In  all  the  female  charity  schools,  where  the  children  are 
^H>arded,  the  governors  experience  much  difficulty  in  appren- 
ticing them  out,  by  reason  of  a  late  Act  requiring  the  assent 
^tfae  parent  to  the  indenture.    It  is  of  infinite  importance, 
Ui  these  schools,  to  follow  up  the  care  bestowed  for  several 
>eiiB,  by  pladiig  the  pupils  in  respectable  situations  from  the 
^  ^ge  of  iburteen  to  eighteen  y^ars, — ^the  season  of  their  greatest 
•  pM'    But  a  mercenary  parent  defeats  all  their  efforts,  by 
^ftbbolding  his  signature  to  the  articles  of  engagement;  in 
^  ifefrr^  of  bit  previous  obligation^  signed  by  himself,  to 
a^grM  to  (bam.    It  is  sincerely  wished,  that  the  legis]«tura 

vou  ;Vf  c  c 
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4)|f.  taster  mth^  than  of  piety,— so  much  ibe[bettM 
The  iDode  i^  which  these  pres^chers  ,are  ^lectiHi 
hoover,  znay  deserve  some  stronger  aniimad 
version.  A  vacancy  being  announced,  a  numln 
lOf  candidates  start  together,— ^^sometunes  moi 
^than  twenty;  and  each  occupying  a  Sunday  i 
ibis  prohationary  sermon,  it  may  be  six  monll 
before  the  prize  is  adjudged.  In  the  meantioi 
It. regular  canvas  is  going  forward,  not  unaccon 
.panied  with  electioneering  manceuvres ;  and  tb 
resujit  of  the  whole  may  be  the  appointment  .< 
the  candidate  who  is  made  up  of  flash  and  assi 
duity,  to  the  discomfiture  and  dishonour  of  ih 
learned,  the  able,  the  modest,  and  the  fri^ndkjW 
These  remarks  are  not  intended  as  a  sweeping  n 
flection  on  the  qualifications  of  all  the  preacbei 
for  public  charities ;  if  such  were  their  meaning 
the  names  of  Moore,  Gardiner,  Matthew,  an 
Pittman,  would  rise  up  in  contradiction.  But  th 
whole  system  is  bad :  the  judges  are,  for  the  mo. 
part,  incompetent  to  decide  upon  the  merits  c 
defects  of  a  sermon,  either  in  point  of  compositio 
or  theology;  their  judgments  may  be  deluded  bj 
its  glitter,  or  taken  by  surprise  by  its  plagiarism 
considered  as  a  specimen  of  talent.  The  v^ry.fi* 
,qui^s  for  the  situation,  exalt  the  showy,  ^ 
tau]»eifieial,'and  the  tltelamalory ,  above  the  sim^ 
the*tOlid,*ai]^  the  argumentative;  and  thus^ 
.tk«  l^j^s  qf  the  .divine  «nd  ^e  8ch^%,j|8J 
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woDiided.  We  could  unfold,  but  it  werie  invididui^ 

a  few  of  these  proceedings   and  results.     We 

could  show  how  one  candidate  set  another  upoa 

a  wrong  scent,  by  promising  him  assistance  in 

obtaining  the  Magdalen,  while  they  were  both 

canvassing  for  the  Foundling.     We  could  tell  of 

one  polished  elector,  who  on  seeing  a  new  pron 

hationer,  exclaimed,  "  So,  here  we  have  another 

fellow  come  a- grinning  for  the  hat."    We  could 

tell  of  a  certain  high-spirited  gentleman  who,  in 

canvassing  an  electing  grocer,  and  being  met  with 

the  ungracious  "  Well !  and  what  are  you  come 

lacre  about,"  tossed  a  shilling  on  the  counter  and 

demanded  a  pound  of  figs ;  and  of  course  lost  a 

Vote,  and  a  good  deal  of  interest.     We  could  tell 

of  a  minister,  who  being  invited  to  dine  with  an 

Sector,  launched  out  in  the  praises  of  the  Esta- 

l>lished  Church;  but,  ere  long,  found  he  had  got 

auto  the  wrong  box,  his  host  the  elector  being  a 

inter.      Dr.  Gregory*  complains,  in  a  note 


*  ^  It  is  not  customary,  at  present,  to  bum  men  for  their 
learning ;  their  punishment  is  now  only  to  be  starved.  A 
^eigyman,  of  irreproachable  character,  was  lately  a  candidate 
ftr  ajriace  in  the  popular  gifl,  for  which  he  was  allowed  to 
ht  ^pialified ;  but  it  was  seriously  urged  against  him,  that  he 
was  a  Bum  of  erudition.  Happily  for  his  antagonisty  no  ^ucb 
(Ajjection  could  be  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  he  was,  moieever, 
o^ported  by  the  most  profligate  nobleman  in  £urope>  thoi^sb 
dii  object  was  the  care  of  a  female  seminary.    The  event  was 
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to  his  '^  Chorcli  History,''  of  his  defeat  at  the 
Asylum,  by  a  competitor,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
no  respectful  terms.  The  day  was  lost  by  a  single 
vote,  being  that  of  a  gentleman  whose  carriage 
could  not  draw  up  within  the  limited  time.  AH 
this  might  be  avoided  by  the  governors  of  poUic 
charities,  were  they  at  once  to  make  a  tender  of 
each  vacant  lectureship  to  some  clergyman  of 
approved  talents. 

XXI.  When  we  contemplate  these  valuable 
associations,  to  a  few  of  which  (together  with  the 
local  charities  of  every  one  s  respective  district) 
10/.  or  15/.  a-year,  saved  out  of  a  moderate 
fortune,  might  render  important  assistance ;  thus 
at  once  contributing  to  maintain  the  religious  es- 
tablishment of  the  country,  and  to  diffuse,  the 
most  effectually  and  purely,  the  advantages  of 
knowledge  and  Christianity; — the  mind  sivells 
with  a  sense  of  the  port  of  high  pre-eminence 
which  our  nation  assumes  in  the  civilized  world. 
Justly  may  the  rich  who  support,  and  the  indigent 
who  enjoy  these  various  plans-  of  beneficence 
unite  with  gladness  and  gratitude  in  the  exclama- 
tion, **  Happy  are  the  people  who  are  in  such  a 
case;  yea,  blessed  are  the  people  who  have  the 
Lord  for  their  God." 

We  would  wish  neither  to  encourage  osten- 
tatious benevolence,  nor  to  chill  the  spirit  of  secret 
abajsgiving ;  but  we  would  observe,  that  contri* 
batioM  to  these  weU*regulated  public 
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mnot  liable  to  imposition  or  abuse;  that  they 
make  their  way  directly  to  their  object;  and  ef- 
fect the  largest  possible  quantity  of  good,  with 
^  smallest  possible  means.     Offices  are,  in  such 
institutions,  discharged  gratuitously ;  the  perform- 
abee  of  which,  if  paid  for,  woiild  cost  many  hun- 
dreds of  pounds ;  and  they  are  discharged  with  a 
seal  and  attention,  which  could  not  be  purchased 
with  money.     To  contribute  to  such  charities,  is 
U^  lay  a  shoulder  to  the  support  of  our  excellent 
coDstitation,  both  in  Church  and  State.     It  is  to 
P^orm  at  once  the  duties  of  patriotism  and  of 
pietjr.      It  is    to    maintain  the  honour  of   our 
^^oantiy,  and  to  pay  tythe  unto  God. 


'  Not**— We  would  submit  to  every  churchman  the  claims 
'die  fellowing  Ibt  of  diarities  on  hit  amiual  gumea :  1 .  The 
Orphan;  2.  The  Society  for  promotii^  Chriftkii 
knowledge ;  3.  The  Central  National  School  Society ;  4.  The 
^leq^yman's  Widows,  of  his  own  district ;  5.  National  Sdioolt 
^^.ditto ;  6.  Sunday  or  Charity  School,  ditto ;  7.  A  public 
^cspital ;  8.  A  Dispensary ;  9.  Indigent  Blind ;  10.  Deaf  and 
;  11.  London  Oiphan;  la.  Henr6's  Intdtution* 
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CHAPTER  XXXI, 

ON   EDUCATION. 


COttftltt0f 

I.  Education  prior  to  the  Reformation. — II.  State  i 
mediately  after  it. — III.  Schools  opened  first  in  Lm 

*    don;   Norton   Falgate. — IV.     Parochial   and   Wi 
Schools.' — ^V.  Anniversary  at   St.   Pauls. — ^VI.  Pi 
gress   of    Manufactures^ — ^VII.    Origin    of  Sunda^ 
Schools. — VIII.     Sunday    School    Union. — IX. 

.   gratuitous  Teaching. — X.  Utility  of  Sunday  SchooBLm. 
-^XL  Joseph  Lancaster,  Joseph  Fox,  and  WUUa^m 
Allen. — XII.  Principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society;  Objections. — XIII.  Their  Answer  to 
these  Objections. — XIV.  Reply. — XV.  Mechanism  if 
the    Lancasterian    Schools. — XVI.    Dr.    Bell,    flW 

'  Madras  System, — XVII.  Comparison  of  the  two 
Systems. — XVIII.  Infant  Schools. — XIX.  ilnfr 
educationists. 

I.  JTOLiTiciANS  and  moralists,  in  their  views  of 

national    improvement,    have   united  in    recom- 
mending   the    removal    of   ignorance    from  th 
minds  of  the  lower  classes,  by  general  and  gr 
tuitous  instruction*. 

*  Trist's  Pdicy  of  Educating  the  Poor,  i8a3. 
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*'  Afore  the  blessed  Reformation,"  sij^s  Fbk  *, . 
^'  it  is  not  unknown  what  blindness  and  errdtiHi 
^W6re  all  in ;  when  not  one  man  in  dl  this  r^ldrttift, 
Tinleanied   in  the  Latin  tongue,    could   slay,    iki' 
English,  the  Lord's  prayer ;  or  knew  any  one  4!*- 
ticle  of  his  belief,  or  rehearse  any  on^  of  the  teVt 
commandments.     And  that  ignorance,  mother  of 
mischief,   was  the  root  and  well-spring  of  all 
idolatrie." 

IL  To  the  higher  orders,  at  that  period,  k 
smattering  of  Latin  was  communicated ;  but  M 
j^rovision  was  made  for  the  advancement  of  th^ 
Idwer  orders,  in  any  species  of  intellectual  cUl- 
ttre  f.  Even  during  the  century  succeeding  iht 
Itefbrmation,  little  was  done  to  remove  the  blind- 
ness of  the  inferior  classes.  *^  It  would  tbake  ^f 
true  Christian's  heart  bleed,  to  think  how  miAf 
thousand  poor  souls  there  are  in  this  land,  AA 
have  no  more  knowledge  of  God  dian  the  headier. 
Thousands  of  the  mendicant  condition  never  come 
to  church,  and  are  never  looked  after  by  tof; 
likewise  thousands  of  mean  husbandlry  mien'  Attt 
do  come  to  church,  understand   no  more  of  k 

•  Fox'g  Acts,  &c.  p.  1737. 

f  Christ's  Hospital  affords  no  eicceptioii  tothetet  kitt 
asserted.  Both  in  its  original  foundation,  iiader  ]^w«r4  ttta 
Sixth,  and  in  the  additions  made  by  Charles  the  Secoi^  ft 
was  limited  in  the  number  and  description  of  its  objects ;  nor 
was  it  at  any  time  a  foundation  for  the  lowest  class,  or  for  tht 
genend  63uc0tiob  6F  the  poor. 
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sermoii  than  mere  brutes.  Perhaps^  in  tiieir  n^ 
&ncy,  some  of  them  learned  a  litde  of  thMr 
catechism ;  that  is,  they  could,  like  parrots,  say 
some  broken  pieces,  but  never'  understood  the 
meaning  of  one  line;  but  afterwards,  as  they  grow 
up  to  be  men,  grow  mere  babes  in  rdig^on,  so 
ignorant  as  scarcely  to  know  their  heavenly  Father; 
and  are  admitted  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord  s 
Supper,  before  they  are  able  to  give  an  account 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  *."  These  lamen- 
tations over  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes, 
uttered  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  pious  Herbert  Croft,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, make  it  clear,  that  no  platform,  or  fit  pro- 
vision for  general  education,  was  prepared, 


our  Church  renounced  the  darkness  of  Popeiy  ^ 
and  that  our  great  reformers,   in  promulgatiuj 
their  catechism  and  institutes,  without  appointinj 
means  for  their  being  communicated  to  the  poor^ 
had  left  their  work  unfinished.     Had  these  father:^ 
of  the  Reformation  arranged  some  judicious  plux, 
for  giving  effect  to  their  principle  of  general  illu- 
mination, it  would  have  come  down  to  us  halloweJ 
by  time,  and  by  the  reverence  due  to  their  sanc- 
tion ;  like  our  other  national  institutions,-  of  a 
kindred  nature,  it  would  have  grown  vrith  our 
habits;  and  those  wild  speculative  objections,  now 
often  started,  to  the  training  up  of  our  populatioQ 

*  THat  OB  tbe-EducalioB  of  the  Lovrer  ClsiiM. 
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IB  tbe  principles  of  the  national  faith,  would  haye 
heen  either  not  heard,  or  despised. 

Ill;  Here,  as  in  after-times,  that  which  the 
abstract  reason  of  the  thing  could  not  imme- 
diately effect,  was  tardily  produced  through  fear 
of  an  enemy.  It  was  lest  the  Papists  *  should 
entioe  our  children,  that  public  schools  and  semi- 
naries were  founded  in  and  about  London.  The 
firrt  which  was  opened  was  that  of  Norton  Falgate 
and  St.  Margaret's,  in  1688. 

IV.  But  it  was  after  the  death  of  Bishop 
Croft,  in  1691,  that  individuals  of  high  station 
and  distinguished  piety,  both  amongst  the  laity 
and  clergy,  deploring  the  ignorance  of  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  and  fearing  their  return  to  Popery, 
Ibrmed  the  first  rudiments  of  a  society  for  incul- 
cating genuine  Christianity  amongst  the  lower 
classes,  and  for  checking  the  growth  of  vice  and 
immorality.  One  of  their  principal  means  for 
effecting  this  object  was  the  erection  of  cate- 
chetical schools.  Such,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  was 
the  origifi  of  those  parochial  and.  ward  schools 
which  were  every-where  instituted  in  the  metro- 
.  polls,  and  in  other  considerable  towns  throughout 
Ei^and;  professedly  designed  for  educating, 
clothing,  and  apprenticing,  as  many  of  the  chil- 
iJren  of  the  poor  in  each  district,  as  its  funds 


W6rd  coiiipgtettt  to'  protect.    In  somri  cased,  tfies^ 
schools  were  endowed;  in  others,  suppoftM  by 
voluntary  contributions;  sometimes  the  children 
were  wholly  maintained,  but  generally  they  wefB 
not' boarded  in  the  house.     All,  however,  are  now 
clothed;    and  receive   an  education   suitable  tb 
their  humble  sphere  in  life,  or  forming  the  ba^ 
of  advancement  to  the  more  diligent  and  aspiring. 
V.  These  constitute  that  annual  spectacle  at 
St.  Paul's ;  where,  clad  in  their  various  liveries, 
they  present  to  the  eye  a  rich  and  living  mosaic ; 
or,  in  their  bloom  and  freshness,  resemble  a  bank 
of  tulips ;  while  their  thousand  voices,  piercing 
the  dome  and  soaring  to  the  skies,  furnish  a  coa» 
Ception  of  the  hdlelujahs  of  that  kingdom  which, 
we  are  told,  is  composed  of  such ;  and  while,  to 
behold  the  youthful  poor  of  the  first  metropolis  in 
the   world,  thus   trained  to  religious  principles, 
spreads  out  for  philanthropy  a  rich  feast  of  re- 
flection.    Emperors  and  kings  have  been  melted 
into  tears,  by  this   magnificent   and   interesting 
sight;  and  have  envied  London  her  charity-schools, 
more  than  all  the  other  monuments  of  her  pride. 
For  more    than  a  century,    these  schools  have 
formed  race  after  race  of  solid  tradesmen  and  re- 
spectable servants ;    and  a  late  keeper  of  New- 
gate (Kirby)  declared,  that  for  a  series  of  years, 
no  felon  had  been  executed  who  had  received  the 
instruction  of  a  ward  school.     These  schools  have 
been  the  means  of  carrying  religion  where  it 
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would  not  have  been  otherwise  known,  and  con- 
verting a  band  of  mutineers  into  civilized  wor-* 
shippers.  AdamSy  the  patriarch  of  that  remnant 
of  the  Bounty's  crew  who  were  found  on  Pitcairn's 
Island,  having  been  educated  in  the  parochial 
school  of  Islington,  trained  that  colony  in  religioufi 
knowledge,  and  in  a  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  *. 

•  Education  in  England, — The  result  of  the  <<  Returns 
of  Education,  by  Endowment  or  Subscription,  in  the  several 
Counties  of  England,  made,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
by  the  Clergy  of  the  Parishes,"  shows  that  there  are  159,518 
children  receiving  education  by  endowment,  such  endow- 
ments amounting  to  275,387/.;  and  that  415,651  are  being 
educated  in  charity  day-schools,  and  401,087  in  Sunday 
schools.  Hence  it  appears,  that  out  of  public  or  charitable 
funds,  no  less  than  976,321  children,  of  both  sexes,  receive 
education;  being  one-tenth  of  the  population.  In  the  en- 
dowed schools,  the  cost  is  about  36^.  per  annum,  per  pUpQ ; 
and  the  others  probably  do  not  cost  los*  each. 


"  ENGLAND. 

Population,  1811 9>543>6io 

Poor,  1815 853,249 

Endowed  schools 4>i67 

With  scholars 165,433 

And  revenue £300,525 

Sunday  schools      .     -     .    -    ,  5,168 

With  scholars 452,817 

This  is  followed  by  a  table  which  shows,  that  out  of  the 
grand  total  of  children  educating  in  England,  being  654,28^1 
^ere  aire  3^1,764  wh6  pay  for  their  education,  Whilfe  322,i$i4 
are  educated  firee  of  expense. 
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., ,  yi.  As  manixfkctures  increased  in  this  ooontiy, 
however,  a  new  order  of  things  presented  its^. 
The  labour  of  children  became  available  at  the 
earliest  age :  boys  and  girls  of  eight,  seven,  aod 
even  six  years,  could  earn,  a  few  shillings,  in  the 
week.    The  4eniptation  was  too  strong  for  the 


>. 


"  WALKS. 

Population,  1811 1,805,688 

No  return  of  poor. 

Parochial  schools    -    -    *    -    -  94s 

With  scholars  --..-••  54ti6i 
And  with  revenue  -  -  -  -  .  £20^61 1 
Endowed  schools     .....  212 

With  sdholars 10,177 

And  a  revenue  of  -  .  .  -  .  £19,679 
Unendowed  day-schools  -  -  •  2,479 
With  scholars     ......     119,187. 

Sunday  schools  -...--  807 

With  scholars      ..----      53,449 
'<  The  unendowed  schools  fluctuate  from  year  to  year; 
but  are  on  the  increase. 

^  Four  separate  jreports  have  been  published,  and  a  fifUi 
is  in  the  press,  relating  to  charities  connected  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor. 

**  In  1820,  Mr.  Brougham  introduced  two  Bills;  the  first, 
for  the  better  providing  the  means  for  the  education  of 
Majesty's  subjects;  the  second,  for  improving  the 
stration  of  endowments  connected  with  education,  and  ftr 
better  fulfilling  the  intentions  of  the  founders  thereof.  They 
stood  over,  after  going  through  the  committee,  for  collecting 
the  opinions  of  the  country ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
position manifested,  chiefly  from  the  dissenters,  the  intention' 
is  understood  to  be-abandonad/'— »<Sgg  Morning  XeriaUy^m' 
Thursday,  June  14/A,  iSsi. 


copidtty  of  parents ;  and  the  school  season  l>eing 
pre-occQf>ied,  their  oifsprihg  grew  tip  in  ignorance 
Biit  this  was  not  the  worst;  for  while  these  un« 
Kappy  children  were  exposed  to  depraved  ex* 
amples,— separated  from  paternal  inspection,-^ 
working  or  walking  home,  in  the  night, — inde- 
pendent at  too  early  an  age, — drawn  from  thie 
country  to  large  towns,  and  from  a  life  of  simpli- 
city to  crowded  workshops,  the  very  hot-beds  of 
vice; — the  evils  that  followed,  in  the  train  of  ig- 
norance, were  aggravated  by  an  artificial  pro- 
fligacy. 

VII.  As  a  corrective  of  this  enormous  mis- 
chief, Sunday  schools  were  introduced,  about  the 
year  1 781 ,  by  R.  Raikes,  Esq.  of  Gloucester ;  and 
were  extended  rapidly  and  beneficially  througholit 
the  kingdom.  A  society  for  their  promotion  and 
encouragement  was  instituted  in  1785.  This 
society  provides  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  spelling- 
books;  and  receives  applications  from  any  part  of 
England  or  Wales.  The  founders  of  schools,  on 
application  to  the  society,  must  state  to  the  secre- 
tary the  number  of  the  scholars  ;  and  in  succeed- 
ing applications,  their  progress  and  behaviour. 
Gratuitous  supplies  are  voted,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  each  case.  Allied  to  this,  there  is 
a  tract  society,  distributing  cheap  religious  pam- 
phlets; which  greatly  serve  as  an  antidote  to  those 
iafidd  and  immoral  publications,  circulated  by  the 
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mcorcen&vy  tuid  unprincipled^.  This  socie^  boart^ 
IM  its  chief  patrons,  the  Barings,  WilberforoMi 
and  Thorntons ;  we  hope,  therefore,  that  there  it 
no  leaning  to  one  description  of  schools  more  than 
to  another. 

VIII.  This  seemingly  invidious  remark  has 
been  suggested  by  another  institution  connected 
with  Sabbath  education, — the  Sunday  Sckcol 
Union;  of  which  some  account  is  given  in  our 
third  volume.  It  is  an  association  of  gratuitous 
Sunday  school  teachers,'  for  the  extension  and 
promotion  of  that  system  of  instruction.  In  and 
about  the  metropolis  there  are  thirty  thousand 
Sunday  scholars,  and  four  thousand  gratuitous 
teachers  of  Sabbath  schools.  All  this  looks  fair 
and  unobjectionable ;  and  these  teachers  are,  in 
their  way,  a  body  of  respectable  and  benevolent 
characters ;  but  it  is  now  a  common  trick  to  make 
a  trap  of  a  title,  and  under  the  character  of  general 
liberality,  to  serve  a  particular  cause.  ^'This  is 
altogether  a  Methodistical  society,  and  I  will 
venture  to  say,  there  is  not  one  orthodox  church- 
man amongst  their  whole  body.  The  last  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Waugh ;  who 
may  be  styled,  both  in  respect  of  his  reverence 
and  his    doctorship,    '*  Over    the   hills   and   far 

*  Charity  Almanack,  1823 ;  Collins's  Contin.  of  Moahdni, 
V.  iu  p.  51 7 ;  Reports  of  the  said  Society. 
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4>  Wai^gfa."  To  the  tune  of  these  Scots  ;pii^^ 
much  ^old  was  gathered  in  Silver-street  chap^ 
Id  their  address,  this  society  profess  to  gather^ 
imder  the  banner  of  union,  the  scattered  tvarrioci 
in  an  enemy's  country;  i.e.  the  teachers  of  Me* 
thodist  schools  in^the  country  of  the  Established 
Church.  There  are  sixty  subordinate  unions,  and 
ft  dep6t  in  London. 

IX.  In  the  Established  Church  there  is  an 
insurmountable  objection  to  the  whole  system  of 
gratuitous  teaching.  The  teachers  are  under  no 
control ;  and  sensible  that  they  ^re  conferring  a 
&vour,  take  it  out  in  their  own  way.  Their 
object,  in  fact,  is  not  to  teach  but  to  expound;  to 
force  upon  the  poor  children  their  own  wild 
qotions,  and  Calvinistic  principles ;  to  be  not 
teachers  but  preachers.  They  are  all  textuaries, 
who  begin  with  the  axioms  of  partial  redemption 
and  irresistible  sovereign  grace  ;  and  ransack  the 
Bible  for  detached  passages,  which,  garbled  and 
unconnected,  give  colour  to  such  absurdities* 
Most  of  these  gentry  are  trying,  in  the  Sunday 
schools,  the  first  flights  of  their  hortatory  powers, 
which  are  at  length  to  perch  upon  the  pulpit. 

Connected  with  the  Union  are  5659  schools, 
63036  teachers,  and  637,936  scholars,  in  G^eat 
Britain;  and  on  the  Hibernian  establishment  1878 
schook,  12,578  teachers,  and  174,329  pupils. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Sunday  School  jUnioo 
tQ:$^te>  that  ul  ii»ir  (lep6t,  ia  PaA^roosleic  Rpw, 

■      •  ■  -        ^  .  .       A 
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the  whole  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
may  be  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  price ;  and 
that  many  of  their  books  are  exceedingly  instruc* 
tive  and  entertaining.  '^  Scriptural  Dlustrations  ^ 
isj  in  particular,  an  excellent  publicatioui  and, 
considering  the  number  of  plates,  remarkably 
cheap.  Many  of  the  books  and  tracts  here  sold 
contain  nothing  objectionable,  and  are  printed 
with  a  singleness  of  moral  intention. 

X.  Sunday  schools,  when  properly  conducted^ 
are  institutions  of  high  importance :  and  still  thet 
best  calculated  for  manufacturing  towns,    wher^ 
children,  being  early  employed  in  weekly  labour^ 
must  be  educated  on  Sunday,  or  not  at  all.     It  is^ 
however,  a  gross  violation  of  propriety,  when  th^ 
teaching  goes  forward  during  divine  service ;  nor 
is  it  quite  consistent  with  an  hallowing  of  th^ 
Sabbath,  to  teach  arithmetic  on  Sunday.     Whect. 
the  children  are  brought  to  church,  as  they  ough't 
ever  to  be,  little  can  be  learned  during  two  hours 
of  school,  on  fifty-two  occasions  in  the  year ;  but 
that  little  is  valuable,  -  it  is  cleanliness,    order, 
hallowing  of  the  Sabbath,  and  knowledge  gathered 
piecemeal,    leading   to    steady   habits.       Young 
persons,  too,  may  continue  in  a  Sunday  school, 
though  they  cannot  in  a  day-school,   after  th^ 
have   entered  on  weekly  employment ;  and  thus 
gain,  in  a  series  of  years,  what  cannot  be  com- 
pressed within  one  or  two. 

XI. -The  dissenters  were  not  slow  to. see tbe 
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diefects  of  Sunday  schools,  and  to  discern  the 
hsLTvest  of  advantage  to  which  these  defects  might 
be   turned;    particularly  in  London,    and  other 
places  not  manufacturing.    Joseph  Lancaster^  a 
(Quaker,  benevolent  and  shrewd,  observing  and 
deploring  the  mass  of  profligacy  and  ignorance 
irbich  prevailed  in  that  suburb  of  the  metropolis 
called  the  Borough ;  which  contained,   recently^ 
tbe  Dog  and  Duck,  and  now  contains  the  Rules 
of  the  King^s  Bench,   Astley's,  and  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  and  (considered  as  a  place  of  nocturnal 
wsignation)  Rowland  Hill's  chapel ;   set  himself 
down  there,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Edinburgh 
R-eview,  '^  like  a  drop  of  healing  balm  upon  an 
ulcer."     As  the  expense  attending  ordinary  edu- 
cation  deprived   numbers   of  the   poor   of  this 
blessing,    Lancaster  began,    in   1798,  to  devise 
^^onomical  plans,  which,  in  a  course  of  years  he 
^o  far  perfected,  as  to  show  how  one  master  might 
<^Onduct  a   school  of   one  thousand   children*; 
^hile  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  by  reason  of 
^ther  improvements,  was  much  more  rapid,  than 
^^der  the  old  method.     In  1 803,  he  printed  his 
Improvements  in  Education,"  written  with  much 
Canity  and  confidence ;  a  plan  to  gather  togethcsr 
the   children  of   parents   whose  thoughts  were 
Mainly  bent  on  the  present  world  ;  for  what  serious 
parent  would  fail  to  be  alarmed  at  an  education 

*  MsDual  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
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without  ^  cfeedi  without  an  atOtiiDg  Sa^iouf, 
Without  a  sanctifying  Spirit !  In  1 805,  Geting^ 
the  Third  honoured  Lancaster  with  an  inlerVie#, 
And  on  this  occasion  uttered  the  memdfiaible  el- 
pression,  "  It  is  my  wish,  that  every  podr  child  ill 
iny  dominions  may  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible.^ 
The  King,  from  that  time,  became  a  subscriber 
of  1 00/.  a-year.  Few  schools,  however,  Were  in*- 
stituted  before  1808.  Prejudices  were  excited 
against  the  rising  institution;  subscriptions  feQ 
off;  the  founder,  who  had  been  personally  im* 
prudent,  was  plunged  in  debt;  and  the  under- 
taking was  threatened  with  utter  ruin.  At  this 
juncture,  another  Quaker,  Joseph  Fox^  with  le» 
of  originality,  but  better  talents  for  business 
espoused  the  declining  cause,  and  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  creditors.  Joseph  Fox  died  in 
1816,  after  a  course  of  unremitting  exertion  in 
the  cause.  After  his  decease,  the  school  was 
adopted  by  the  benevolent  IVilliam  AHen^  and 
flourishes  under  the  auspices  of  George  the 
Fourth  ;  who,  with  that  imitative  filial  piety  which 
Seems  his  principle,  is  an  annual  contributor  of 
100/.  It  has,  since  that  time,  been  called  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  Joseph  Lan- 
caster, imprudent,  neglected,  and  expatriated, 
sought  refuge  in  America,  where,  for  a  livelihood, 
-he  now  instructs  a  small  village  school. 

The  committee  trains  masters  and  mistressei 
at  the  new  establishment  in  the  Borough  Read, 
and  sends  them  out  as  a'pplications  are  tnade;  it 
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assists  foreigners  desirous  of  learning  the  t>lftn, 
and  of  propagating  it  in  their  own  country ;  and 
sells  the  apparatus  for  schools  to  all  seminaries  on 
the  system. 

XIL  The  leading  principle  of  the  British  and 
Fofeign  School  Society  is  a  restriction  of  the 
lemons  to  the  Bible  alone,  while  the  creed  or 
catechism  of  any  particular  sect  is  excluded,  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  children  of  parents  of 
every  religious  denomination.  Teaching  the  pure 
morality,  and  historical  narratives  of  Scripture, 
it  abstains  from  any  doctrinal  point  which  has 
been  liable  to  dispute  among  men.  Thus,  for  a 
paltry  and  problematical  advantage,  it  sacrifices 
ail  those  important  doctrines  and  chief  truths, 
which  are  the  distinguishing  glories  of  Christi- 
anity,— the  safety  and  the  strength  of  its  adherents. 
The  whole  syistem  is  little  better  than  Socinianism, 
with  all  its  vague  terms  and  subtle  evasions.  Re- 
demption is  mentioned,  and  grace  is  mentioned ; 
but  the  one  as  moral  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  passions,  and  the  other  as  a  collection  of 
virtues.  Our  Saviour  is  never  mentioned  by  any 
other  title,  than  that  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The 
school  is  opened  and  closed  without  any  acknow- 
ledgement of  Providence  in  prayer,  or  any  united 
hymns  of  praise.  It  is  pretended,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  its  benevolence,  is  inculcated ;  but 
this  love,  derived  from  precepts  without  motivtes, 
maybe  of  very  uncertain  acquirement,  "send'  Ini- 
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perfect  character;  while  the  lukewammeM,  and 
the  unsettled  faith,  are  positive  evils.  The  children 
appear  to  have  a  fearful  precocity,  to  be  all  mind 
and  no  principle ;  impetuous  coursers,  without  a 
steady  rein  on  the  neck,  or  any  discipline  that  can 
effectually  check  passion.  If  the  institution  strictly 
adhered  to  its  principle,  it  would  not  even  teach 
the  Lord's  prayer,  or  admit  the  New  Testaments* 
for  the  children  of  Jews  are  admitted,  and  eitheic 
of  these  would  violate  their  belief*. 

XIIL  To  all   this    the   Lancasterians   repl^- 
*^  We  teach   not    particular    opinions,    for  ibm^- 
would  destroy  our  unity ;  but  we  leave  them  fra.^ 
as  air.     Our  children  repair,  on  Sunday,   witii 
their  parents,  to  their  respective  places  of  worship/ 
and  we  only  require  a  certificate  that  they  have 
been  present  in  the  place  of  their  choice.    They 
may  attend  Sunday  Schools  of  their  own  persua- 
sion, and  there  be  taught  their  own  creed." 

XIV.  But  will  parents,   so  lukewarm,    that 

*  In  the  Scriptural  lessons  appended  in  the  schools  there 
is  one  on  divine  worship,  in  which  we  are  told  veiy  artfuDyt 
that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  thiti 
in  vain  do  they  worship  him  teaching  for  doctrines  the  coai- 
mandments  of  men ;  but  the  text  which  tells  us  not  to  for- 
sake  the  assembling  ourselves  together  is  kept  back ;  and  it  it 
not  stated,  that  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
God's  name,  he  will  be  in  the  midst  of  them.    The  text,  **  MH 
I  give  my  first-bom  for  the  fruit  of  my  soul,"  is  carefiilly  dUed 
and  misapplied ;  but  it  is  not  cited  that  ^<  God  so  loved  tte 
worid  that  he  spared  not  bis  own  Son,"  ai^l  diat  ^  ao  oin 
Cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  Hm-** 
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diey  care  not  whi^t  principles  their  children  are 
taught  duridg  six  days,  be  anxious  about  their 
j^ncifdes  on  the  seventh  ?  Or  if  ^they  were,  is  it 
f^ht  to  rear  the  poor  of  a  kingdom  in  a  belief, 
Ihat  education  ought  not  to  have  religious  prind- 
pltSj  not  as  its  incidental,  but  as  its  leading  object? 

After  all,  it  is  replied,  these  fears  of  the  or* 
Aodox  are  altogether  theoretical  and  gronndless ; 
and  that  the  Church  loses  not  her  members  througli 
the  British  and  Foreign  School,  may  be  proved 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  Sunday  report 
of  April  28,  1822:  Church  92,  Chapel  73,  Sun- 
day school  201,  absent  4;  total  370  hoys.  To 
this  we  rejoin,  the  more  is  the  pity.  We  would 
know  that  our  children  are  in  church,' — not  by 
their  bringing  a  text,  but  by  seeing  them  there — - 
by  carrying  them  thither  ourselves.  We  want 
'our  Church  children  grounded  in  our  Church 
catechism;  taught  stable,  tangible,  and  distinct 
principles;  and  impressed  with  the  convictioui 
that  these  principles  are  the  leading  object  of  their 
education.  We  would  not,  like  ostriches,  drop 
<mr  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  leave  them  to  be  hatched 
by  chance. 

XV.  The  mechanism  of  this  institution  is 
excellent;  though  there  is  much  unnecessary  noisei 
trickery,  and  evolution.  There  is,  however,  in 
tke  higher  children,  an  alarming  impetuosity  of 
talenti — a  mental  passion, — which,  if  not  eor- 
rected  and  guided  by  dominant  imd  settled  prm* 
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ctple,  will  hurry  the  ill-feted  youth  into  mischief; 
as  a  ship,  with  every  sail  set,  and  driving  before 
the  wind,  and  at  the  mercy  of  every  changefol 
breeze,  but  having  no  pilot  or  steersman,  would 
speedily  be  dashed  on  a  rock,  or  whelmed  in  a 
quicksand.  I  saw  a  boy  in  the  Borough  Road 
school,  in  1 824,  Demetrius  Speridion,  a  Cypriote 
who  a  year  before  knew  not  a  syllable  of  English, 
and  had  then  attained  to  the  highest  class.  How 
little  time  must  this  boy  have  dedicated  to  religionl^ 
He  had,  in  truth,  an  historical  superficial  smatter— 
ing  of  it 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  is  iob 
correspondence   wiA  several  of  the  missionarjr" 
schools  at  home  and  abroad,  and  furnishes  them, 
if  required,  with  masters  and  the  apparatus.    Th^ 
King  of  Spain  and  ihe  Emperor  of  Russia  have 
sent  persons  hither  to  be  instructed  in  the  mode  of 
tuition;  and  assistance  has  been  afforded  also  at 
Hayti,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

For  foreign  countries,  and  for  strange  reli- 
gions, the  Lancasterian  generalizing  system  of 
religion  may  not  be  inexpedient.  But  we  would 
ask,  when  its  establishment  at  home  is  pleaded 
for,  where  is  the  necessity  for  this  olio  of  all  sects 
and  denominations  of  Christians,  thronged  to- 
gether in  one  promiscuous  assemblage?  Where 
is  its  use?  or  rather,  is  it  not  fraught  with  danger? 
Why  should  we  not,  in  education  as  in  teligioBi 
assort  the  miscellaneotis  heaps,  and  separate  them 
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into  tbeip  proper  parcels  ?  Are  the  vital  priociplet 
of  Christianity,  atonement,  spiritual  influ^ncei 
omI  the  doctrine  of  a  triune  God,  matters  90 
tftfling,  as  to  be  set  aside  for  a  pitiful  economy  ? 
or  compromised  for  a  deceitful  uniformity;  and 
absorbed  in  a  species  of  Christian  Deism,  on  the 
score  of  a  spurious  liberality  ?  Let  the  different 
MCtarists  take  care  of  their  own  children ;  their 
means  are  sufficiently  ample.  And  as  to  the  Elstar 
blishn^ent,  let  her  look  to  herself,  not  with  in- 
tolerance or  persecution  towards  other  bodies,  but 
with  a  prudent  regard  to  the  full  and  proper  iur 
formation  of  her  own  poor,  in  her  own  principles. 
XVI.  As  infusing  into  general  education  that 
precision  and  stability  of  principles  which  the 
constitution  of  the  Lancasterian  system  precluded, 
the  more  sober  friends  of  the  Establishment  gave 
preference  and  countenance  to  the  Madras  or 
National  system.  Dr.  Belly  educated  in  Scotland 
(where  emulation  by  taking  places  had  long  en^ 
tered  into  the  system  of  the  grammar  schools), 
and  passing,  as  chaplain,  into  India,  where  he 
observed  the  natives  teaching  their  children  by 
inacribing  letters  on  the  sand,  and  employing 
grown  scholars  in  the  instruction  of  beginners, 
Bombined  these  principles  together,  as  the  rudi« 
EBents  of  an  improved  system  for  educating  th? 
lower  classes.  He  returned  into  this  country 
learly  about  the  time  when  Lancaster  wan  com* 
nencing  his  improvements;  and  a  violent  contro* 
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irersy  has  arisen  between  the  supporters  of  these 
two  parties,  respecting  a  claim  to  the  pabn  of 
original  invention ;  a  piece  of  vanity  which  ooght 
to  have  been  absorbed  in  philanthropising  aid 
with  which  the  public  have  little  to  do.  In  fad^ 
Mr.  Lancaster  long  ago  confessed,  that  he  derifed 
his  system  from  Dr.  Bell ;  although  it  is  curious 
to  trace  the  clumsy  chicanery,  with  which  he  gra* 
dually  dropped  this  acknowledgement* ;  and  Dr. 
Bell  himself,  as  has  been  just  now  stated,  having 
derived  the  two  principles  of  sand-writing  and 
teachinf^  by  scholars  from  the  Hindoos,  and  the 
emulation  from  the  High  School  of  Edinbtngh. 
The  sand-writing,  indeed,  might  have  been  traced 
to  the  ancient  mathematician,  or  to  the  founder  of 
Christianity  himself,  who  stooped  down,  ^'  and 
wrote  with  his  finger  on  the  ground." 

XVII.  The  progressive  lessons, — the  classi- 
fication of  the  children, — the  making  a  pleasure 
of  a  toil, — the  softening  down  of  the  old  system 
of  frightening  and  scourging, — in  short,  the  whole 
apparatus  of  oeconomy,  expedition,  and  ingenious 
method,  are  common  to  both  institutions :  and  it 
is  probable,  that  each  is,  in  some  respects,  a  pla- 
giarism from  the  other. 

With  regard  to  tactics,  each  of  these  establish- 
ments can  still  boast  peculiar  merits;  and  it  were 
well,  if  both  would  condescend  yet  further,  to  a 
mutual  adoption  of  improvements. 

*  See  Briti4  £€view. 
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The  Madras  school  is  distinguished  by  8im« 
plicitjri  and  the  machinery  works  with  a  noiselesa 
decorum.  In  the  British  and  Foreign  Schoob 
diere  is  more  of  empiricism,  of  ostentatious  pa- 
tade,  to  attract  the  groundlings.  Yet  these,  like 
die  evolutions  of  a  regiment  under  drill,  infuse 
order  and  spirit  into  the  school,  and  excite  the 
interest  of  the  pupils.  The  "  Look,— front, — 
tike  up, — lay  down, — unsling,— recover, — out," 
^compose  as  useless,  but  as  pretty  a  play-work,  as 
*the  "  Make  ready, — present, — fire,"  of  a  field- 
day.  The  one  reconciles  the  soldier  to  his  dis- 
cipline; and  the  other,  the  boy  to  his  lesson. 
The  Madras  system  has  but  one  word,  ''  Atten- 
tion;" and  all  the  rest  is  managed  with  a  few 
quiet  significant  gestures. 

There  is  much  sitting  in  the  Lancasterian 
schools,  and  their  form  is  an  inclined  plane, 
rising  from  the  master's  platform;  who  thus 
commands  a  view  of  the  whole  school,  as  they 
sit  at  fixed  desks  to  perform  their  exercises.  At 
the  end  of  each  desk,  stands  a  monitor  with  a 
telegraph,  which  turns  on  a  pivot,  and  bears  on 
one  side  the  number  of  the  class,  and  on  the  other 
the  letters  EX,  to  signify  examined ;  so  that  the 
dasses  write  systematically,  and  the  general  in- 
spector surveys  the  work  at  a  coup  d'ail.  In  the 
meantime,  the  reading  classes  perform  their  exer- 
cises in  small  semicircles,  encompassing  boards 
of  the  words  stuck  up  against  the  wall.  Each 
dassy  in  the  Madras  school,  takes  the  fidrm  of  tbft 
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three  tides  of  a  square ;  the  fourth  side  being  oc 
cupied  by  the  teacher  and  assistant;  the  teacbe 
ta  instruct  the  class,  and  the  assistant  to  regelate! 
the  places  gained.  The  master  has  an  inconi ft 
nient  view  of  the  whole ;  and,  without  continittU] 
pacing  up  and  down  the  school,  he  cannot  asc«r 
tain  whether  each  teacher  is  doing  his  duty.  Thi 
children  stand,  often  too  long;  and  a  weakly  boi 
sometimes  drops  with  fatigue.  This,  howevefi  t 
obviated,  in  well-conducted  schools,  by  altematin( 
the  reading  and  writing  lessons,  and  changinj 
the  posture  from  standing  to  sitting.  The  stand 
ing  is  more  favourable  to  the  taking  of  places 
the  more  especially  under  the  improved  plan  o 
taking  them  in  a  circle,  which  greatly  increase 
the  emulation. 

The  sand  class  is  more  neatly  managed  in  th. 
Lancasterian,  than  in  the  Madras  schools.  Aj 
alphabetical  wheel,  which  in  its  revolution  ex 
hibits  one  letter  to  be  copied  at  a  time,  an< 
pointers  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  is  lesi 
clumsy  than  the  monitor's  drawing  the  copy*' 
letter,  and  the  children's  imitation  of  it  with  their 
finger.  The  instruction  of  a  class,  by  pointing 
to  letters  on  an  elevated  board,  is  likewise  prCf 
ferable  to  those  perishable  cards  No.  1  and  No.  3, 
&c.  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  to  be 
copied  on  his  slate.  A  tin  plate  for  the  leaf  of 
the  printed  letters,  with  a  slit  at  top  for  the  script 
alphabet,  enables  the  junior  classes,  where  cards 
ue  used,  to  learn  the  print  and  writing  char^ctm 
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at  the  same  time :  but  this  is  the  boast  of  the' 
National  system. 

But  the  Madras  or  National  discipline  pos- 
sesses a  material  advantage  in  the  simplicity  and 
effectiveness  of  its  registers.     To  each  class  there 
is  a  teacher  and  assistant,  and  it  is  the  business  of 
Ae  assistant  teacher  to  set  down  the  places  gained 
bjr  each  boy,  on  a  ticket  slate ;  from  which  they  are 
''Cad  aloud  in  the  class,  every  half  day,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  scholars.     In  the  evening  they 
^^*e  transferred  to  the  register  slate,  and  thence, 
^v^ry  Saturday,   copied  into  the  register  book, 
lo  this  book,  two  columns  are  entitled  A.  and  O.; 
A.,  signifying  the  aggregate  of  places  taken  in  the 
^eek,  and  O.  the  order  of  the  boy  in  his  class. 
rhe  first  and  second  boy  in  each  class  are  re- 
'^^rded.     This,  improved  by  the  new  practice  of 
^^^mbering  the  places  gained,  not  by  the  boy's 
standing  at  the  top  of  his  class,  but  passing  the 
Monitor  and  crossing  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
"^eeps  up  a  perpetual  emulation,  and  encourages 
t^e  slower  children.     It  is  likewise  the  best  secu- 
rity for  regular  attendance ;  for  no  boy,  often  ab- 
sent, can  gain  in  a  week  a  high  number  of  places. 
It  is  a  stimulus  to  diliofence  in  all  the  branches  of 
education  taught  in  the  school ;  for  to  gain  the 
hi(!hest  aggregate,    a   boy   must   be   continually 
rising.     How  infinitely  preferable  is  the  whole  of 
this  simple  contrivance,  to  the  bell  and  the  whistle, 
the  rapping  of,  many  hands,  and  the  clattering  of 
a  thousand  ilates,  which  constitute  the  boiateroui^ 
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Tisitor-trap  mechanism  of  the  Lancasterian  esti- 
blUhment  * ! 

*  The  eleventh  annual  general  meeting  of  tbe  Nitioiii 
Societj  for  the  kducadon  of  the  Poor  in  the  FHoc^ki  ef  dV 
Batabllfhed  Church,  was  held  at  the  National  Cential  SdhaA 
in  Baldwin's  Gardens,  Graj's  Inn  Lane^  on  Wedneidqr^ 
5^1  day  of  June,  1 824;  at  which,  all  benefiu:tors  of  ten  goiBSiii 
and  upwards,  and  all  annual  subscribers  of  one  guinea  and  op* 
wards,  were  entitled  to  attend.  His  Grace  the  AidkMlMp 
of  Canterbury  took  the  diair. 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  incorporated  Natisari 
Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Princq^  d 
th^  Established  Church,  is  to  be  had,  gratuitously,  by  sob- 
scribers,  at  Messrs.  Rivington's,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  and 
Waterloo  Place;  price,  to  non-subscribers,  is.  Secretaiy, 
T.  T.  Walnisley,'D.b. 

The  schools  in  and  about  London  are  calculated  to  be 
about  four  thousand  in  number.  The  Central  School  wai 
established  for  the  sake,  not  only  of  the  education  of  one 
thousand  children,  but  also  with  a  view  of  instructing  mastot 
and  mistresses  for  schools  in  general,  conducted  on  Dr.  BelTs 
sjTStem,  and  furthering  the  general  extension  of  education,  faj 
making  grants  of  money,  and  sending  supplies  of  books,  when 
the  cases  seemed  to  demand  such  assistance.     On  this  plan, 

rThere  were  united  1 

In   181 2]   to  thtt   National  >     52  containing  children        Sfioo 

L  Seciet^,  Schools,  J 
1813 340 4Ofi0Q 

1815 564 100,000 

1817 i,oog i55>ooo 

i8«i 1,721 315,000 

Grants  of  money  made  by  the  National  Society  to 
ciated  schools: 

1813 £3,338 

1814 .3,83a 

1815 4»^xo 

1816       .      -      r.    r      -    .T     ^ifO 

£i8f71K 
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^Uf  •  XVHL  Semiiuiries  for  the  in&nt  poor  bvre 

f>be«  fecoidy  established  at  MUbwA,  at  Spitat 

^.  ^(ridsy  and  (in  connection  with  the  National  School) 

^qfll  Islington;  an  experiment  which  has  proved 

'  iiMSCCflifiiL      Children  are  admitted  at  eighteen 

^  Hionflif  oM,  and  kept  tiU  they  can  be  passed  into 

^Ehe  r^olar  national  schools.     Of  this  plan  the 

.{^▼avtages  are  yarioos.     It  sets  the  labourer  and 

Jiis  wife  at  liberty  to  obtain  work  abroad «  or  per* 

^brm  it  at  home ;  whose  hands  would  otherwise 

%e  occopied  in  the  care  of  their  infants.     It  en- 

^aUes  them  to  send  their  more  advanced  girls  to 

national  schools,  or  to  employ  them  in  manual 

labour;  instead  of  wandering  about  all  day  in  the 

•Ireets  or  fields,  among  idle  and  disorderly  society, 

where  physical  and  moral   contagion  might  be 

caught     It  relieves  the  industrious  mother,  to 

whom  it  would  be  loss  to  sacrifice  her  employ- 

m^it,  from  the  expense  of  placing  her  child  under 

die  care  of  an  hireling  nurse  during  her  working 

There  are  about  thirty  associated  schools  in  the  metro- 
polis alone.  The  expense  for  books,  under  the  plan  of  this 
society,  amounts  to  about  1/.  31.  iid.  for  fifty  children.  If 
^properly  managed,  these  would  last  for  six  children  in  sue- 
oenion,  by  which  the  real  expense  would  not  exceed  that  of 
one  penny  for  each. 

It  is  in  some  sort  an  answer  to  the  adversaries  of  educa- 
tion, that  the  secretary,  McWalmsley,  has  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  the  late  Recorder  of  London,  that  from  1814  to 
1819,  there  were  committed  to  Newgate  four  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  juvenile  culprits,  of  whom  only  fourteen  over 
belonged  to  the  NatioQal  Schools. 
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hovft^l  i0^hich  can&ot  be  Accomplished,  in  the 
neighbourhood  df  London,  nt  less  thaa  6d.  or 
tftA  lod.  per  day.  It  id  a  large  public  nurseiy, 
superintended  by  a  prudent  matron,  and  under 
proper  regulations.  Thus,  too,  are  obviated  all 
those  accidents  from  fire,  and  over-laying,  whidi 
%o  frequently  happen,  when  infants  are  left  alone, 
locked  up  in  cottages  and  garrets. 

In  a  moral  view,  the  character  begins  to  form 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined ;  and  the  mind  and  heart  are  susceptible  of 
the  influence  of  habit,  before  the  intellect  can  be 
acted  upon.  How  often  is  this  seen  in  children 
introduced  into  schools  so  late  as  the  age  of 
seven :  with  whom,  education  must  begin  by  era- 
dicating depravity  already  contracted,  and  often 
defeating  all  the  instructors  exertions.  Lyii^ 
and  swearing  may  commence  with  the  use  of  tbe 
lips;  thieving  with  that  of  the  hands;  wayward- 
ness, rebellion,  and  almost  every  bad  passioD, 
with  the  first  dawn  of  existence.  In  manufac- 
turing districts,  especially,  where  children  obtain 
employment  at  a  very  early  age,  infant  schools 
afibrd  them,  in  the  absence  of  Sunday  schools 
(which  have  been  superseded,  in  the  Established 
religion,  by  National  schools)  the  only  chance  of 
obtaining  sound  culture,  or  forming  correct  prin- 
ciples. 

Infant  schools  afford  an  excellent  training  for 
National  schools.  It  is  found,  that  when  very  yiMnig 
children  are  introduced  into  the  latter  semiHttii^B, 
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Hkt  Istg^f  pdpih  kte  withdmwn  by  thdt  parente, 

iAo  will  ta6t  p^rmtt  thdr  ofTspYiti^  to  wast^  iht 
fittife  of  |)€ft6nal  impfbVem^nt,  in  dty  htiwittg 
Uttb  childr^h.  Itii  Idtitigtdn,  th^  6o^t  bf  the  sfe- 
{Murat6  infkfit  establishment  andoa^ts  Ottly  t6  !2o/. 
{iMr  ani^.  atlTi  coals.  Over  an  ithtit  school  th^ 
ttotto  would  be  pedultariy  appwprfate,  "Strifef 
Ilttl6  children  to  come  litito  me." 

In  extolling  infant  schools,  we  speak  of  theit 
{^Hficiple,  aiid  not  of  all  that  quackery  which 
fbtlkis  their  adjuncts.  Nothing  can  be  more  tidi- 
iulous  than  teaching  astronomy,  geography,  gea- 
loeitry,  musical  characters,  and  all  the  ologies,  to 
infants  under  six  years ;  particularly  to  the  infiant 
poor,  and  above  all  to  the  poor  of  Spitalfields. 
Mr.  Wilderspin's  school  is  furnished  with  scientific 
mountings,  as  a  starved  apothecary's  shop  with 
alligators  stuffed,  or  a  conjurer's  robe  with  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  to  dazzle  the  lovers  of  novelty. 
The  worst  is,  that  every  new  plan  and  oflset, 
draws  away  patrons  from  the  original  and  respect- 
able institution.  We  therefore  would  recom- 
mend, not  railing  at  these  infant  seminaries,  but 
copying  their  better  parts,  with  a  salaried  nurse, 
into  the  junior  classes  of  our  own  national  esta- 
blishments. 

In  these  schools,  the  very  youngest  are  taken 
care  of  only  until  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
As  soon  as  reason  gleams,  they  are  fotmed  into 
dashes,  and  taught  by  brasis  letters,  6and  boards, 
and  pictures ;  while  bodily  exercise,  and  cheerful 
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amusementi  are  judiciously  blended  with 
lessons*.  A  child  is  sent  to  the  other  end 
hall  to  fetch  a  particular  letter,  while  the  penc 
is  learned  in  a  song,  upon  a  swing,  or  with 
beating  time ;  and  with  this  the  children  i 
finitely  delighted.  The  lesson,  and  eyi 
room,  are  changed  from  hour  to .  hour,  to 
like  spirits  of  the  young  flock.  Arithm 
taught  by  little  cubes  of.  wood,  or  a  C 
|j)acus,  with  coloured  balls;  and  the  nai 
things  by  pictures  elevated  on  sticks.  Th* 
tion  of  the  children  is  often  changed,  ai 
chief  part  of  their  earliest  education  is  i 
sport  in  the  play-ground. 

Twenty  pence  are  one  and  eight  pence, 
That  we  can't  afford  to  lose ; 

Thirty  pence  are  two  and  six  pence, 
That  will  buy  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Such  is  the  first  stanza  of  the  song  i 
swing.  There  is  also  another  song,  sunj 
figure,  like  a  dance  round  a  may-pole ;  uhi 
two  circles  of  children  move  in  opposite  direi 
the  subject  being  preparation  for  school. 

This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  ^e, 
Wash  our  face,  wash  our  face ; 

This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  face, 
Every  day  in  the  morning  f. 

^  Wilson  and  Wilderspin  on  Infant  Schools. 
f  See  Wilderspin's  Book,  and  Gender's  Manual. 
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BUhop  Home  attributed  his  placid  temper  to 
the  flutes  with  which  his  parents  played  htm  to 
deep  .  in  his  cradle.  The  naivetS  with  which 
Wilderspin's  little  book  is  written,  particularly  on 
the  subject  of  rewards,  is  very  pleasant.  He 
found  great  difficulty  in  demonstrating,  to  a  child 
five  years  old,  the  honour  of  being  a  monitor; 
but,  whenever  he  offered  a  penny  a-week,  there 
was  much  emulation  for  the  office. 

In  an  infant  school,  the  slightest  indisposition 
ift  watched,  and  the  child  is  sent  home.  Acci- 
deots  are  prevented  by  the  fixing  of  the  forms  and 
doors,  and  elevation  of  the  windows.  Three 
hundred  children  can  be  taken  care  of  for  1 50/. ; 
"This,"  says  Wilderspin,  "  would  do  much  good; 
I  question,  whether  it  does  not  cost  the  country 
w  much  for  every  two  persons  transported  out 
of  it" 

The  infant  schools  have  been  decried,  as  a 

plan  of  the  sectarists  to  take  the  earliest  hold  of 

the  poor,  for  the  purpose  of  proselytism.     But  te 

it  80.     Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.     Let  us  beware 

of  the  old  fault,  namely,  nodding  for  a  year  or 

two  over  a  stupid  and  useless  argument  whether 

the  thing  be  good  or  bad ;  till  dissenters  (enemies 

if  you  please  to  call  them  so)  shall  get  a- head  of 

Us,  and  we  shall  at  last  be  compelled  to  hobble 

Hfter  them,  with  a  bad  grace.     If  the  Church  fail 

to  Ad  the  business,  it  will  be  done,  and  done 

Worse.  ... 

voh.  rv.  £  £ 


XIX.  To  the  instniction  of  the  poor,  as  thai 
rendered  general  by  the  Madras  system,  it  h  oIK^ 
jected,  by  the  Church  anti-educationists,  first,  th^ 
it  is  the  means  of  encouraging  religious  disseii^. 
and,  secondly,  that  it  leads  to  the  poisoning -of 
principle,  and  the  promotion  of  licentiousaeas. 

1.  The  dissenters,  it  is  said,  avail  themsdvei 
of  the  national  schools,  to  obtain  the  education  of 
their  children;  whom  they  then  withdraw  from 
the  Church,  with  powers  turned  against  the  Esta^ 
blishment  in  which  they  have  been  nurtured. 
The  Church  is  thus  made  to  hatch  the  cuckow\( 
eggs.  Now,  surely  a  large  general  plan  for  tike 
religious  instruction  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  people,  ought  to  be  regarded  with  the  ^e  of 
liberality,  in  the  first  instance,  as  in  some  maSl 
measure,  at  least,  independent  of  the  question  of 
diflFerence  between  one  form  of  Christianity  and 
another.  If  the  universal  character  of  the  inferior 
classes  be  elevated  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and 
piety,  we  ought  to  rejoice  that  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced in  any  way ;  and  to  remember,  that  rdi- 
gion  of  any  kind  is  better  than  brute  ignoranoe, 
— discipline  of  any  kind  preferable  to  unbridled 
ferocity ;  and  that  if,  in  some  instances,  our  a{^o- 
nents  should  grafl  their  own  religious  peculiarities 
upon  our  teaching,  and  alienate  our  childrai  £roii 
the  bosom  of  their  nursing  mother,  they  faavestill 
&e  same  God,  the  same  Saviour,  the  sanie  Sancti- 
fier;   they  still  hold  the  same  general  lines  of 
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hi^  9nd  refer  to  the  sw^e  Bible,  in  every  page 
)i  which  a  pure  morality  is  inscribed. 

-  In  making  this  concession,  however  (and  some 
Sftydeem  it  too  great),  let  us  add,  thai  it  applies 
mly  tp  rare •  instances  of  dissent;  or^  what  is 
learer  the  truth,  of  occasional  conformity;  for 
iFere  defection  from  the  Establishment^  as  the  re- 
alt  of  education,  either  general  or  extensive,  it 
ropld  no  doubt  be  a  serious  evil ;  and  certainly 
»ll€.of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make  us  pause^  ere 
fi^  further  encouraged  the  occasion  of  it  But,. 
a.  truth,  if  we  are  to  imagine  that  this  alienation 
4  our  scholars  from  the  Mother-Church  can  pre- 
^  to  any  considerable  extent,  we  must  forego 
U  tliose  reasonable  anticipations  which  are 
imnded  in  our  knowledge  of  the  force  of  early 
labits,"  and  of  that  chain  of  associations  whose 
irst  link  is  fastened  in  the  most  delightful  season 
df  life*  These,  together  with  the  common  grati- 
ade,  on  which  we  may  fairly  reckon,  in  return 
or  tiHtion  under  the  care  of  our  Churchy  ipight 
le  sufficient  securities  against  the  appi;ehended 
bmger,  of  our  pupils  being  generally  seduced  to 
i  desertion  of  her ;  or,  at  least,  being  ev^r  mar- 
hailed  in  violent  array  against  her  interests. 

In  the  very  mixture  of  secular  with  religious 
eaching, — in  our  combined  attention  to  the  un- 
Icarataading  and  the  soul, — we  have  another 
l^tong   guarantee    against   enthusiastic  fervours 

£  £  2 
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and  fanatical  delusions ;  which  are  ever  the  fruits 
of  ignorance. 

But  be  it  further  remembered,  that  by  dis- 
couraging our  own  schools,  far  from  extinguishing' 
this  apprehended  evil,  we  increase  it  in  a  tenfold 
degree :  for  the  sectaries  of  every  class  have  large 
and  flourishing  institutions  for  education  of  their 
own;   and  nothing  could  afford  them  a  higher 
triumph,  nothing  a  greater  advantage,  than  our 
throwing  the   whole   national  instruction    of  the 
inferior  orders  exclusively  into  their  hands ;  whid 
would  be  the  infallible  result  of  the  discontinuance 
of  our  Madras  schools ;  thus  surrendering  our  ad- 
vantages, and  investing  Dissent  with  all  the  claiooB 
derived  from  the  gratitude,  the  habits,  and  the 
early  associations  of  the  pupils.     The  floodgates 
of  general  instruction  have  been  opened,  and  it  is 
not  in  our  power  to  close  them ;  a  mighty  and 
overwhelming  deluge  has  rushed  in,  and  whether 
some  may  deem  it,  in  itself,  a  good  or  an  evil,  it 
cannot  now  be  obstructed ;  all  that  we  can  do,  is, 
in  an  honest  and  active  zeal,  to  give  it  the  best 
direction  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  to  leave 
the  rest  to  heaven. 

« 

2.  In  regard  to  the  second  charge, — that 
which  connects  national  education  with  the  in- 
crease of  licentiousness  and  crime, — it  seems  to 
me  to  be  just  as^  reasonable  as  to  assert,  that  die 
nedicioe  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.    The  new 
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system  of  education  is  inchoate ;  and  the  present 
generation  of  adult  criminals  cannot  consist  of  its 
pupils.  It  is  a  palpable  fallacy  to  say,  that  be- 
cause diffused  education  and  diffused  crime  co- 
exist, the  former  is  the  occasion  of  the  latter;  it 
would,  methinks,  be  fairer  reasoning  to  arguei 
that  the  depravity  arises  from  other  causes ;  one 
of  which  is,  that  the  education  came  too  late  to 
operate  on  the  present  race  of  adult  criminals, 
and  that  the  rising  generation  must  yet  show  the 
fall  play  of  the  improvement. 

In  Tact,  on  a  late  inspection  of  the  juvenile 
offenders  in  the  several  prisons  of  the  metropolis* 
seven  only  were  found,  among  four  hundred  and 
eighty,  who  had  ever  been  nurtured  in  a  public 
sdiool  of  education. 

In  the  catalogue  of  crimes,  indeed,  there  is 
no  small  number,  which  have  no  visible,  no  pos- 
sible connexion  with  education.  Dishonesty, 
drunkenness,  depredation,  debauchery,  are  not 
4e  species  of  offences  which  you  would  look  for 
as  the  result  of  perverted  education.  They  have 
existed  in  the  most  barbarous  times  and  countries; 
they  accompany  a  crowded  population ;  and  any 
one,  who  connects  them  with  national  instruction, 
displays  the  same  kind  of  logic  which  the  hea- 
thens manifested  in  the  infancy  of  the  Christian 
church,  when  they  ascribed  the  overflowing  of 
"^'fte  Tiber  to  the  existence  of  the  Christiaiis.  IJbit^ 
are,  however/ it  is  to  be  confessed,  certain  offence 

£  £  3 
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more  seemingly  dependent  on  education :  such  as 
forgery,  and  the  tendency  to  debauch  the  mind 
by  the  reading  of  disaffected  and  impious  publica- 
ti6ns.     Now  forgery  is  likely  to  be  committed  by 
a  higher  order  of  individuals,  than  those  who  are 
objecfts^  of  a  national  charitable  education;  and 
would  hardly  be  diminished,  did  such  education 
cease  to  exist.     But  some  offences,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  actually  traced  to  the  want  of  a 
generally  diffused  education ;  as  in  a  sister  islandi 
where  prejudice  has  been  excited  against  inform- 
ing the  poor,  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  the 
school-master  in  a  village,  is  frequentiy  at  once 
the  most  acute  and  the  most  unprincipled  charac- 
ter in  his  neighbourhood.     But  this  conclusion  is 
one  of  those  inaccuracies  in  judgment  for  which 
that  generous  people  are  far-famed  ;  for  if  in  any 
district  you  have  only  one  educated  individual, 
his  temptations  are  strong ;  he  will  know  his  ad- 
vantages and  improve  them.  The  rest  are  in  dark- 
ness,  and,   consequently,  his  dupes;    but  plaice 
them  on  a  level  with  him,  and  this  evil  will  dis- 
appear.    With  reference  to  the  circulation  of  dis- 
affection and  blasphemy,  general  instruction,  he  it 
observed,  would  take  its  course,  and  the  ability  tt 
read  would  be  obtained,  were  all  our  national 
schools  to  be  shut  up  to-morrow ;  but  obtaiiied 
in   the  most  questionable,   the  most  hazardous 
'form.     Either  education  would  be  the  forming  of 
the  intellect,  as  in  some  common  seminarieiy  with- 
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out  any  attention  to  the  religious  principle  (and 
this  were  indeed  the  right  preparation  for  sowing 
the  seeds  of  sedition,  obscenity,  blasphemy,  wick- 
ediA^ss  of  every  kind);  or  it  would  be  an  enthu- 
s^Mtic  attention  to  the  religious  principle  alone, 
accompanied  with  neglect  of  the  intellectual  prin* 
ctple;  and  this  is  not  only  the  ground-work  of' 
fanaticism,  but  lays  open  the  mind,  in  after  life, 
tp  the  influence  of  every  specious  sophistry,  and 
every  wild  declamation.  Now  all  this  is  going 
forward  in  the  world,  by  means  of  agencies,  over 
which  we  possess  no  controul.  Where  then  is  the 
remedy?  It  is  in  the  National  system;  which 
paying  equal  regard  to  the  religious  and  to  tl^e 
thinking  part  of  our  nature,  secures  the  improved 
reason  from  being  carried  away  by  the  influence 
of  native  depravity,  into  wicked  exertions  of  intel- 
lectual ability;  and  plants  around  the  religious 
principle,  that  fence  of  a  sound  understanding, 
which  will  detect  the  fallacies  of  the  design- 
ing,— sift  the  wicked  sophistries  of  an  abused 
press;  and,  in  all  the  doubts  and  dangers 
whereto  the  poor  man  is  exposed,  will,  by  its 
alliance  with  the  religious  principle  which  it 
guards,  bid  fair,  under  divine  grace,  and  under 
the  means  of  grace,  to  secure  his  immortal  soul. 
Among  these  means  of  grace,  and  counteractions 
of  mischief,  not  less  than  seven  hundred  thou- 
afffid  ai^ti'infidel  tracts  were  disseminated  withiji 
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one  year,  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge. 

Note. — But  besides  these  objectors  to  the  edocation  of 
the  poor)  in  every  form,  there  are  others,  who>  not  onfiiendly 
to  the  old  system  of  catechizing,  yet  think  they  see  dai^er  in 
the  modem  improvements,  as  tending  to  educate  the  lower 
classes  too  highly;  to  advance  them  in  both  religious  and 
secular  knowledge,  beyond  the  fit  measure  for  their  lowly 
sphere.    The  defect  of  this  argument  is,  that  it  is  more  theo- 
retical than  practical.    For,  even  if  this  advancement  were 
universal,  as  it  is  nearly  so  in  some  countries  (in  Scothuid» 
Switzerland,  and  Sweden),  as  there  could  be  no  distinctian 
between  one  peasant  and  another,  there  could  be  no  discon- 
tent with  the  humble  lot — no  dangerous  or  stirring  ambition  ; 
no  propensity  to  subvert  the  frame  of  society  that  talents 
might  rise  in  the  struggle.     But  in  supposing  this  higher  im- 
provement even  general,  there  is,  in  truth,  much  mistake ; 
which  a  very  slight  practical  acquaintance  with  the  schools  of 
the  new  system  would  rectify.     The  Sunday  schools,  when 
they  prevailed,  were  well  adapted  for  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, where  labour  is  available  at  the  earliest  age  ;  and  when 
education  must  be  snatched  on  the  seventh  day,  or  not  ob- 
tained at  all.    In  the  national  schools,  as  weekly  education 
and  weekly  labour  cannot  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  the 
education  terminates  as  soon  as  the  labour  becomes  available. 
Hence  thirteen  or  twelve  years  of  age  is  usually  the  utmost 
period,  to  which  the  pupils  remain  in  these  institutions;  but 
the  great  majority  disappear  from  them  much  earlier.    Take 
away,  then,  all  those  who  never  reach  the  higher  classes,— 
take  away  all  those  of  mean  capacity,  and  all  of  irregular 
habits,  and  the  number  deriving  advantage  from  the  more  ad- 
vanced  discipline  remains  exceedingly   small :    not  one  in 
twenty.    It  happens,  however,  necessarily,  that^these  are  all 
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of  them  children  of  the  better  and  more  creditable  poor;  wiio^ 
if  they  do  receive  something  more  than  the  general  average  of 
instruction,  receive  no  more  than  they  would  obtain  elsewhere; 
though  without  the  religious  habits  and  moral  discipline  of 
oar  seminaries;  no  more,  I  will  add,  than  they  are  entitled  to 
receive,  as  members  of  a  family  peculiarly  respectable.  And 
if,  on  the  strength  of  these  advi^itages,  a  few  of  them'should, 
in  after  life,  better  their  condition  in  the  world,  let  us  bless 
God  that  we  live  in  a  free  country,  where  such  amelioration 
is  not  prohibited,  or  obstructed ;  where  there  are  no  inherited 
flind  unalterable  castes ;  where  all  is  the  gift  of  industry ;  and 
where  diligence,  steadiness,  sobriety,  and  good  principle,  lure 
allowed  to  make  their  way  to  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
IB,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIL 


MISCELLANEOUS    MATTERS. 


CotlMtt0. 

I.  Difficuliy  of  preserving  Unity  or  Connection  m  tik 
Portion  of  History. — II.  Peace  <f  1802,  and  R^t^m^. 

,  to  BostiUties.— III.  Sunday  Drilling.— lY.  Lottery.— 
V.  Menaced  Invasion. — ^VI.  Subscription  at  UoytPs^ — 
VIL  BulUaiting.— VIII.  Climbing  Boys.— IX.  Vac- 
cination.— X.  Demoralized  State  of  France. — XI.  Me- 
thodism in  England. — XII.  Places  of  Worship  in  the 
Metropolis. — XIII.  Sunday  Concerts. — XIV.  Music 
as  Part  of  Religious  Worship;  Handets  Commemora- 
tion. — XV.  Musical  Festivals;  Oratorios. — XVI.  Meet- 
ing of  the  Charity  Schook. — XVII.  Painting  as  a 
Handmaid  to  Religion:  Proposal  to  adorn  St.  Pauts. 
— XVIII.  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor;  stained 
Glass. — XIX.  Sculpture;  Monuments, — XX.  Election 
of  a  Minister  in  Clerkenwell. 

I.  In  the  Museum,  at  Portici,  is  a  beautiful  vase, 
composed  of  two  hundred  fragments,  so  nicely 
adjusted  that  the  junctures  cannot  be  discerned. 
But  who  can  give  unity  to  that  which  never  pos- 
sessed it  ?  What  art  can  form  into  a  consist^it 
whole,  a  number  of  scattered  heterogeneous  frag- 
ments, which,  though  relating  to  one  subject,  are 
independent  of  each  other? 


This  difficulty  strikes  us  on  attempting  a  re- 
<:ord  of  ecclesiastical  events  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third.  In  the  preceding  chapters,  by  a  slight 
alteration  in  our  plan,  that  of  confining  each  di-» 
vision  to  a  single  subject,  we  have  contrived  to 
preserve,  under  each  title,  a  consistent  and  pro- 
gressive narrative.  In  the  miscellaneous  details, 
this  unity  is  impracticable ;  every  incident  stands 
alone ;  cause  and  effect  are  lost ;  and  the  historian 
sinks  into  an  annalist.  Under  these  disadvan- 
tages, we  proceed,  according  to  our  custom,  to 
gather  up  some  detached  matters,  which  could 
not  well  be  classed  under  any  of  the  preceding 
titles. 

Ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  fact,  after  the  Re- 
formaticm,  ceased  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
history  of  England.  The  churches  had  peace. 
Their  only  history  consists  in  their  internal  regu- 
lations ;  their  relaxations  in  practice ;  their  shades 
of  doctrine ;  the  state  of  theological  literature, 
the  progress  of  sects,  and  the  deaths  of  divines. 

II.  In  the  year  1 801,  nearly  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  were  subjected  to  the  controul  of  France ; 
i^hich  aimed  a  blow  at  the  naval  strength  of 
Britain.  She  was,  at  the  same  time,  afflicted  with 
scarcity ;  and  circumstances  had  led  to  the  resig- 
nation of  a  ministry,  who  had  steered  the  country 
through  an  untried  ocean,  and,  by  their  general 
conduct,  enjoyed  its  confidence.  The  smiles  of 
peace  returned  in  1802 ,-  but  tikis  g^eam  Wa8:o9tnr- 
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cast  in  the  year  following,  when  hostilities  were 
recommenced  by  the  French  Usurper ;  who,  after 
the  seizure  of  Hanover,  prepared  to  invade  Eng- 
land;^ threatening  death  to  the  defenders  of  their 
country.  France  had  now  passed  from  licentious- 
ness to  slavishness, — from  Atheism  to  blasphemy. 
Cambac^res  had  called  Bonaparte  the  Christ  of 
Providence ;  the  Prefect  of  Calais  had  uttered  the 
bombastic  impiety,  that  God,  to  fix  the  peace  oS 
the  earth,  created  Napoleon,  and  rested  from  his 
labours;  and  the  Gazette  of  France  had  termed 
his  reign,  the  reign  of  the  .second  resurrection  of 
Christ. 

III.  Such  irreverence  was  little  likely  to  se- 
cure Providence  as  an  ally ;  nor  was  England, 
though  less  culpable,  sufficiently  careful  on  this 
head,  when    her  Parliament   numbered    Sunday 
drilling  among  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  re- 
pelling the  menaced   invasion.     Scotland,    it  is 
true,  was  exempted  from   this  profanation ;  but 
this  exemption  proved  that  necessity,  the  only  al- 
lowable plea,  existed  not  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  empire.     Could  oeconomy  be  the  excuse  for 
such  an  outrage?     Why,  then,  might  not  the  same 
plea  justify  the  labourer,  for  pursuing  his  ordi- 
nary occupation  on  the  Sabbath  ?     Where,  then, 
would  be  the  distinction  betwixt  Sunday  and  other 
days;  and  at  what  point  would  this  violation  of 
sanctity   stop?     It   is  to  be  hoped,  that  on  no 
future  oecasioh;  such  an  oeconomy  6f  time  will  be 
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resorted  to;  since  it  might  check  a  present  evil, 
and  introduce  a  permanent  one.  It  cannot  fafl 
to  produce  profligacy;  by  drawing  the  lower 
orders  from  the  house  of  devotion  and  instructioi^ 
by  collecting  in  the  field  all  the  idle  and  worthless, 
and  by  sending  the  dispersed  ranks  from  the  drill 
to  the  drinking  bout.  But,  suppose  the  men  are 
marched  to  church  ?  If  before  the  drill,  the 
prospect  of  its  parade  will  be  before  them,  and 
no  serious  impression  can  be  produced  while  the 
fife  and  drum  are  ringing  in  their  ears ;  if  after  the 
drill,  they  will  be  weary,  and  will  all  go  to  sleep. 
Some  years  afterwards,  A.D.  1806,  this  noxious 
measure  was  prohibited,  except  in  cases  of  extra- 
ordinary emergency. 

IV.  Another  measure  of  Government  to  supi- 
port  its  expenses  deserves  equal  reprehension;  and 
that  is  the  lottery.  To  excite  a  spirit  of  improvi- 
dence in  the  lower  classes ;  to  discountenance  the 
virtues  of  regular  industry,  oeconomy,  frugality, 
temperance,  and  contentment ;  to  awaken  unrea- 
sonable hope,  and  to  disappoint  it ;  to  sweep  away 
the  savings,  and  to  ruin  the  morals  of  the  poor ; 
and  thus  to  send  the  adventurers  and  losers  of  their 
all,  to  the  last  resource  of  plunder,  or  of  suicide, 
— these,  it  was  contended,  were  theevils  of  the 
lottery.  And  what  was  the  reply  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  ?  "A  spirit  of  gambling 
exists  in  the  nation,  and  it  is  expedient  to  turn  it 
to  the  advantage  of  the  state."    Such  is  the  doo- 
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trine  of  expedience.  By  &e  same  fule^  no  doi^ 
It  9vsas  reesoned :  a  spirit  of  drunkenness  existem 
^M  aation,  and  it  is  expedient  to  turn  it  to  tbt 
advantage  of  the  state.  And  thus,  having  poured 
ardent  spirits  on  a  flame,  it  is  expedient  to  play 
against  it  the  engine  of  a  Bible  society ;  but  the 
flame  converts  the  water  into  vapour,  and  extendi 
ita  ravages,  till  expedience^  in  the  end,  finds  a 
monument  of  ruins  recording  its  own  folly* 

V.  The  menace  of  invasion  unites  all  peitiesi 
throughout  a  country,  in  one  glow  of  patriotism 
and  virtuous  indignation.  At  this  time,  the  dis<* 
crepancies  in  the  public  press  were  harmonized ; 
and  pamphlets  were  written,  on  all  hands,  to 
animate  the  people  to  resistance.  Nothing,  on 
this  subject,  was  more  eloquent  than  the  speech  of 
Ricdla,  in  Pizarro ;  though  that  effusion,  as  it 
stands  in  the  play,  be  an  artful  and  concealed 
attack  upon  Christianity. 

A  national  fast  was  observed  in  September, 
1803;  when  all  the  volunteers  went  to  their 
several  churches,  to  hallow  their  services,  to 
record  their  vows,  to  dedicate  their  arms  to  God 
and  their  country,  and  to  humble  themselves  before 
Him,  ^^  who  makes  the  hand  to  war,  and  the 
fingers  to  fight ;"  and  without  whose  keeping  of 
the  city,  "  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 

VI.  In  England,  Charity  is  the  daughter  of 
Religion.  The  subscribers  to  Lloyd's  coffee-house, 
ip  .]^rosp^t;t  of  the  approaching  hostilities,  V4^te4 


Hoodoo/,  m  the  three  per  cents,  for  Ate  purpose  of 
rtwaiding  tnalour,  and  consoling  afflictioii.  Tfate 
^yfii  soon  amounted  to  1 60,000/.  independent^ 
4d  a  Indies'  subscription  at  Lloyd's. 

VII.  In  180Q9  an  attempt  was  made  to  sop^ 
yr^H  the  cruel  diversion  of  bull-baiting;  but 
like  playftil  eloquence  of  a  few  members,  iU^ 
plaoed  as  it  was,  vindicated  this  disgraceful  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Wyndham  seemed  to  number  it  among 
thoBe^^Afinima^  about  which,  non  curat  kx; 
&ough  the  ferocity  of  a  whole  people  is  not  such 
a  trifle.  Mr.  Canning  compared  it  to  the  fields 
sports  of  a  gentleman,  who  in  going  out  with  hit 
son  ^*^  teaches  the  yoimg  idea  how  to  shoot ;"  but 
putting  to  death  through  necessity  is  different 
fix>m  protracting  pain  as  a  sport.  These  gende* 
men  defended  bull-baiting  on  account  of  its  uti^ 
loty,  in  giving  that  bull  •dog  character  which 
makes  soldiers  fight ;  but  if  they  despise  the  ad^ 
monition  of  Paul,  and  the  wisdom  of  Pascal, 
which  dissuade  the  doing  of  evil  that  good  may 
come,  they  might  well  be  shamed  by  the  maxim 
of  a  heathen  statesman,  ''  In  eddem  re  utilitas  et 

'  turpitude  esse  non  possunt.'' 

VIII.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  humanity  pro!" 
posed  a  premium  for  some  contrivance,  calculated 
to  supersede  the  climbing  of  boys  as  chimney 
sweepers.  Mr.  Smart,  of  Camden  Town,  in- 
vented a  machine,  composed  of  hollow  rods 
itmng  upon  a  rope,  which  could  fbUow  the  ^mA- 
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iDga  of  a  flue;  with  a  broom  at  the  extremityi 
expanding  by  a  spring.  It  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  supersede  the  evil  complained  of;  which  con- 
sists, not  only  in  the  peculiar  diseases  of  climbing 
boySy  and  in  the  torments  and  hardships  they 
undergo ;  but  in  the  training  of  them  to  a  trade 
which  they  cannot  practise  at  a  mature  age. 

IX.  Vaccination,    another    improvement    in 
public  comfort,  was  at  the  same  time  conquering 
prejudice;  and  has  now,   1824,  only  the  foolish 
argument  to  contend  with,  that  it  counteracts  a 
wise  plan   of  Providence,  for  keeping  down  an 
exuberant  population.     It  has  been  ascertained, 
that  the  number  of  failures  in  securing  against 
small-pox,  amounts  to 'fifty  in  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  vaccinated ;  and  of  these  only  tett 
cases  authenticated.     Small-pox,  taken  after  vac- 
cination, is   mild,  and   not  fatal.     Miss   Booth, 
the  actress,  played  Juliet,  when  labouring  under 
small- pox,  after  having  been  vaccinated  in  1800. 
In  Vienna,  small-pox  has  been  entirely  eradicated. 
In  India,  where  the  cow  is  sacred,  a  prejudice 
against  vaccination  existed ;  and  a   Bramin  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  termed  a  drop  of  nectar 
from  the  udders  of  the  English  cows. 

X.  After  the  Sabbath  had  been  abolished, 
and  Deism,  and  even  Atheism,  had  been  publicly 
avowed  in  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  the 
restor^ion  of  religion,  in  any  form,  must  have 
been  advantageous.    The  Consular  Government, 
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hcx^wever,  introduced  a  milder  Catholicism,  with* 
oix't  its  moDsusteries  and  mummeries,  and  its  blind 
salxjection  to  the  Papal  see. 

Meanwhile,  the   billows  of  the  demoralizing 
tempest  had  not    entirely  subsided.     In    1802, 
four  hundred  and  ninety  men,  and  one  hundred 
and.   sixty-seven    women   committed    suicide  in 
Paris;  eighty-one   men    and    sixty-nine   women 
were  murdered ;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
murderers   were   executed.     Ten  husbands  mur- 
dwed  their  wives,  six  wives  poisoned  their  hiis- 
hands,  and  fifteen  children  destroyed  their  parents. 
One  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  street- 
walkers were  registered,  and  three  hundred  and 
^ight  brothels  licensed.     Such  is  the  connection 
^f  irreligion   with   crime.     In  England,  it  was 
Manifested  in  the  fate  of  Colonel  Despard,  exe- 
^^ted,  with  six  associates,  for  high  treason.     He 
^ led  an  Atheist;  at  least,  without  any  sentiment 
^f  religion;  a  deplorable  exemplification  of  the 
^^ociations  of  Jacobinical  principles. 

XI.  In  the  mean  time,  Methodism  held  its 
'Way,  spreading  like  a  cloud  over  the  earth.  At 
the  Conference,  in  Manchester,  in  1803,  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  separation  from  the  Established 
Church  was  every  year  becoming  wider.  Not 
*^ss  than  thirty-five  societies,  in  England,  obtained 
l^ave  to  have  the  sacrament  administered  by  their 
Own  pastors.  Some  irregularities  having  arisen 
^ii  consequence  of  the  preaching  of' women,  re- 
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strictions  ^ere  laid  on  that  unbecoming  practice ; 
not  amountii^,  however,  to  total  prohibitioii, 
though  in  the  face  of  St.  Paul's  directioh,  "  Let 
your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches.**  i  CJor. 
xiv.  34.  This  female  oratory  is  allowed  on  occa- 
sion of  an  extraordinary  call ;  as  if  there  could 
be  any  extraordinary  call  from  God,  in  contra- 
diction to  his  written  word.  Satan  may  deceive; 
a  woman  may  deceive  herself;  a  judge  may  be 
deceived;  but  God  cannot  contradict  himself. 
His  word  cannot  deceive ;  and  in  this  command, 
it  is  absolute  and  clear,  without  exception,  and 
without  ambiguity. 

XII.  Authority  may  wisely  reinforce  parsut- 
sion,  in  improving  public  morals.  The  booIraeHers 
of  Frankfort  were  compelled  to  make  oath,  that 
they  would  not  print  or  sell  any  work  adverse  to 
religion.  In  England,  the  press,  the  palladium 
of  English  liberty,  may  sometimies  produce  mis- 
chief for  want  of  such  wise  restraints. 

But  gentler  measures  are  congenial  to  flic 
English  constitution.  On  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  admonitory  check  to  infidelity,  it 
appeared,  that  in  the  metropolis  there  were,  in 
all,  348  places  of  worship :  viz.  112  parish 
churches,  58  licensed  chapels  and  chapels  of  ease; 
1 9  places  of  worship  for  foreign  Protestants,  and 
1 2  for  Roman  Catholics ;  1 33  meeting-houses  and 
Methodist  chapels  of  various  dissenters ;  6  Quaker 
meeting-houses,  and  6  Jewish  synagogned. 
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Another  account  gave  to  the  Establishment 
i  cadiedral,  i  abbey,  1 20  parish  churches,  and 
ido  chapels  and  chapels  of  ease ;  in  all  242  :  and 
to  dbissentersy  150  meeting-houses,  exclusive  of 
6  synagogues,  and  50  chapels  for  foreigners ;  in 
iQ  42i8  places  of  worship  *. 

XIII.  In  1805,  the  Bishop  of  London  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  a  stop  to  Sunday  subscription 
concerts.  He  had  likewise  influence  to  prevent 
lie  continuance  of  the  opera  on  Saturday  night 
ifter  twelve;  but  his  benevolent  intention  was 
poll  afterwards  defeated,  by  suppers  after  the 
Ipera,  established  by  a  celebrated  leader  of 
tthionable  dissipation.  These  parties  were  ne- 
Mtarily  protracted  till  four  or  five  on  Sunday 
ioming:  and  the  hour  of  rising,  to  all  these 
otaries  of  pleasure,  was  long  after  the  hour  of 
Homing  prayer.  Their  hallowing  of  the  Sabbath 
ras  a  drive  in  the  Park. 

Thus,  with  truth,  had  the  charge  of  the  Bishop 
f  Durham  ascribed  the  progress  of  infidelity  to 
lie  general  lukewarmness  of  professing  Christians 
Q  the  higher  circles,  as  well  as  to  inattention  to 
be  education  of  the  poor. 

XIV.  To  enlist  the  fine  arts  in  the  service  of 
digion   is  a  practice  borrowed  by  Papacy  from 

*  There  were  5  colleges,  122  almshouses  and  asylums 
RT  the  helpless,  1  a  hospitals  for  the  diseased,  and  for  pregnant 
omen,  13  dispensaries,  704  friendly  societies,  3730  private 
iUKABf  S37  parish  schools,  and  6a  public  seminaries* . 
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Paganism.  Found  to  be  advantageous  for  the 
support  of  superstitious  worship,  it  may  be  ad- 
visable when  employed  as  the  ally  of  a  reformed 
faith.  But  bounds,  in  this  latter  case,  are  care- 
fully to  be  prescribed ;  lest  a  secular  taste,  and  an 
injudicious  piety,  should  elevate  the  handmaid  to 
the  place  of  the  mistress. 

A.  D.  1 784,  Handel's  commemoration  was  ob- 
served in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  a  grand  per- 
formance of  his  own  sacred  compositions ;  wherein 
a  sublime  and  soul -filling  burst  of  sound  pro- 
ceeded from  five  hundred  and  sixty-three  instru- 
mental, and  five  hundred  and  fourteen  vocal  mu- 
sicians. Taking  advantage  of  the  occasion,  Mr. 
Newton,  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  preached  a 
course  of  sermons,  on  the  leading  texts  in  the 
"  Messiah." 

XV.  It  has  now  grown   customary  to  hold 
musical  festivals,  for  charitable  purposes,  at  dif- 
ferent cathedrals,  and  chiefly  at  those  of  Glouces- 
ter, Hereford,  and   Worcester;  where  the  same 
choir,  usually   elevated  on   a  scaffolding  which 
hides  and   desecrates  the   altar,  perform   sacred 
pieces,  in  the  temple  of  God,  in  the  morning,  and 
at  night  a  miscellaneous  and  frivolous  concert  at 
the  theatre.     The  same  gay  company  of  flirting 
fops  and  feathered  damsels  snatch  a  hasty  repast, 
and  flutter  from  the  one  scene  to  the  other;  an 
unholy  interiexture  of  religion  and  levity;  an  ad- 
mission of  dilletanti  as  the  priests  of  the  sanctuary. 
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Some  bave  urged  a  similar  objection,  but  certainly 
with  inferior  justice,  against  the  Festiyal  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Clergy,  where  the   "  Dettingen  Te 
Deum,"    and  other  flourishing  movements,  cer- 
tainly compose  rather  an  exhibition  than  an  act  of 
"Worship.     The  charity  of  the  occasion  may  sanc- 
tify the  ostentation  of  a  day ;  and  it  may  be  well 
to  dedicate  a  revolving  anniversary  to  the  memo- 
rial of  sublime  movements,  which   the   sons    of 
Jubal,  the  great  masters  of  the  choir,  have  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  religion.     But  what  other 
name  than  that  of  solemn  mockeries,  can  be  given 
to  thoiie  Lent  Oratorios,  which  affect,  in  the  win- 
ter theatres,  the  character  of  grave  observances  ? 
We  should  not    expect,    from  the  best-ordered 
oratorio   much  religious  improvement;    but  the 
least    devout  mind   must  needs  revolt  from  an 
outrage  of  all  decency  and  consistence;  wherein 
the  head  of  an  angel  degenerates  into  the  tail  of  a 
fish;    where  the    "  Messiah"    is  just  introduced 
for  a  mere  show  of  religious  respect,  and  quickly 
yields  to  the   grimaces  of  an  opera  Buffo,   and 
the  trillings  of  an  English  Euphrosyne;  where  a 
Jew  begins  with,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,"  and  an  effeminate  Italian   winds  up  the 
tale,   with   his    "  Zitti,  Zitti,"   and  his    "  Batti, 
Batti."     Not  only  is  no  serious  thought,  no  sanc- 
tified affection,  no  deep  and  durable  impression 
produced :  the  consequences  are  worse  than  user 
less;  the   children  of  fashion  delude  themselves 
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into  a  notion  that  they  are  practising  self-denial^». 
and  employed  in  a  solemn  act;  the  praises  oE 
God  issue  from  unhallowed  lips,  and  religion  ia» 
abused  by  an  alliance  with  folly. 

XVI.  One  spectacle,  indeed,  there  is,  which^ 
may  with  truth  be  excepted  from  these  strictures^ 
— the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  charity  schoo^ 
in  St.  Paul's.      Though,  in  a    congregation   o^ 
perhaps  twenty  thousand  persons,  not  fifty  indi- 
viduals hear  one  word  of  the  service ;  though  ii^^ 
the  nave  and  aisles  there  is  too  often  the  disgrace* 
ful  mobbing,  the  unhallowed  scramble  of  a  fair; 
yet  the  sights  arrayed  before  the  eyes,  and  the 
sounds  drunk  in  by  the  ears,  and  the  silent  re- 
flections which  pass  in  the  philanthropic  mi^d, 
produce  a  holy  reverence,  and  a  pure  delight^ 
which  elevate  to  a  high  pitch  the  feelings  and 
purposes  of  the  soul,  and,  once  witnessed,  can 
never  be  forgotten.     To  behold  seven  thousand 
children  of  the  English  poor,  gay  in  their  n,ew, 
plain,  various  uniforms,  like  the  flowering  spring- 
beds  of  a  nursery  garden;  to  see  their  persons 
neat,  their  countenances    smiling,  their   aspects 
beaming   intelligence,  their  attitudes  trained  to 
devotioji;  to  contemplate  them  filling  up  the  bro^ 
base  of  the  dome,  as  with  a  bright  zodiac,  or  an 
animated  mosaic,  and  lifting  towards  the  eternal 
DQansions  they  aspire  to,  tier  above  tier,  a  tower 
of  souls,  a  Babel  of  union  and  of  order ;  to.  h^ 
all  their  thousand  little  voices  burst  forth  in  one 
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)pd  hallelujah,  which  fills  the  ears  of  a  vast  mul- 
jtude,  rolls  round  the  lofty  dome,  and  seems  to 
ierce  the  skies — till  it  mounts  even  to  the  throne 
f  God  himself;  the  emblem  and  the  antepast  of 
ffkvea ;  and,  finally,  to  reflect  that  this  large  pro- 
ntion  of  youthful  citizens,  the  growing  strength 
id  life  of  the  British  empire,  are  inured  to  disci- 
[ine,  initiated  in  useful  learning,  trained  in  moral 
idbits,  elevated  in  the  scale  of  intellect,  and  im- 
lied  with  sentiments  of  religion;  surely  this 
>ectacle,  and  these  reflections,  must  impart  to 
le  mind  as  pure  and  unearthy  a  pleasure,  as  its 
resent  tabernacled  condition  can  admit. 

If  aught  could  add  to  this  gratification,  it 
as  afforded  in  April,  1789,  in  the  thanksgiving 
fered  by  the  King,  when  he  went  in  state  to  St. 
auFs,  on  occasion  of  his  restoration  from  an 
Sictive  malady.  Beautifully  was  this  act  of 
>yal  and  national  devotion,  contrasted  with  the 
aughty  impiety,  and  daring  infidelity  which,  at 
lat  time,  displayed  themselves  on  the  continent. 

XVII.  The  foregoing  strictures,  on  the  subject 
r  church  music,  may  be  transferred,  with  equal 
istice,  to  its  sister  art. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
cademy,  a  plan  was  formed  for  encouraging 
le  fine  arts  by  the  decoration  of  sacred  edifices 
ith  paintings.  Rejniolds  volunteered  to  set  the 
:heme  on  foot  by  painting  a  "  Nativity,"  and 
^est  by  a  "  Giving  of  the  Law/'  to  be  placed 
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in  recesses  in  St.  Paul's.     The  Primate  and  the 
Dean  of  that  cathedral  gladly  concurred  in  the 
measure;    but   Terrick,  Bishop  of  London,  ex- 
pressed his  alarm,  lest  the  multitude  should  sus- 
pect an  attempt  to  eflfect  the  restoration  of  Po- 
pery*, The  unguarded  welcoming  of  the  measure 
by  one  party,  and  the  too  cautious  opposition  of 
the  other,  are,  perhaps,  alike  to  be  condemned. 
Separating  in  a  hurry  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
.  we  left  behind  us  treasures  which  ought  to  have 
been  borne  away.     Our  churches  are  too  bare  of 
ornament;    every  one  should   have   a  scriptural 
altar-piece;    and,  if  we  admit  of  stained  glass, 
when  it  can  be  procured,  in  the  windows,  where- 
fore not  of  frescoes  on   the  walls  and  ceiling? 
To  speak  of  the  danger  of  idolatry  is  ridiculous; 
for  who  worships  the  picture  over  a  communion 
table  ?  and,  as  to  the  popular  prejudice,  it  would 
speedily  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  surmounted.     In 
cathedrals,  especially,  pictures  would  be  appro- 
priate ornaments.     Yet  are  there  bounds  to  this 
license,  which  a  sober  prelate,  and  not  a  royal 
academy,  ought  to  prescribe.     Protestantism,  as 
more  chaste  than  the  Roman  harlot,  should  pre- 
serve the  majesty  of  her  simplicity,  and  not  trick 
herself  out  in  meretricious  ornaments.     Nor  could 
any  serious  Christian  wish  her  churches  converted 


•  Northcote*s  Memoirs  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds ;  Biography  of 
T.  Newton. 
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into  exhibition  rooms;  where  unsanctified  ama- 
teurs might  lounge  up  and  down,  to  criticize  the 
grouping  of  angels,  the  drapery  of  a  virgin,  or  the 
attitudes  and  fore-shortenings  of  Apostles. 

Ornaments  are  admissible,  only  as  they  are 
handmaids  to  devotion.  Like  ceremonies,  they 
are  vicious  whenever,  becoming  numerous,  or 
largely  occupying  the  field  of  vision,  they  sup- 
plant, instead  of  promoting  devotion  in  the  mind. 

XVIII.  A  specimen  of  chaste  decoration  was 
furnished  by  the  Sovereign,  in  the  interior  of  St. 
Geoi^'s  chapel,  Windsor;  a  model  of  the  en- 
riched perpendicular  style:  the  roofs  of  whose 
aisles  are  beautified  with  fan  tracery,  as  the  fret- 
work of  its  choir  is  curiously  wrought ;  while  the 
softened  light  beaming  through  a  magic  window, 
represents  the  dawning  mom  of  the  resurrection. 

Altar-pieces  have  been  furnished,  by  West, 
to  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  and  to  Greenwidi 
Hospital ;  exhibiting,  as  appropriate  subfAsiii, 
"The  Stoning  of  the  first  Martyr,"  and  "Tl» 
Serpent  shaken  from  the  Hand  of  St.  Paul,  at 
Malta."  "  The  Shepherds  adoring  the  infant 
Saviour,"  in  the  window  of  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  the  stained  lights  in  various  cathedrals, 
together  with  numerous  altar-pieces  which  adorn 
parochial  churches,  are  all  legitimate  decorations ; 
being  conducive  to  the  spirit  of  piety,  and  in 
keeping  with  our  reformed  faith. 

XIX.  The  labours  of   sculpture  have  been 
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Clwntry  liave  lavished  the  works  of  their  geniqA 
oa  the  ?»isles  of  cathedraLs*  and  the  walk  of. 
churches.  Who,  that  hath  a  spark  of  soi^i  can 
G^p^mplate  the  '^  Petitions  of  the  Lord's  j^yer/' 
as  embodied  at  Chichester,  or  ^'  The  two  dead 
Children,"  in  Litchfield  cathedral,  or  the  ever- 
^ijing  ^^  Death  of  Miss  Boothby,"  at  Ashboi;unae» 
or  **^Mts-  Nightingale'^  in  Westminster  Abbey„;;^ 
c;ie4ving  the  vainly-resisted  dart,  without  a  sensible 
mitigation*  of  his  rougher  sentiments,  and  the  im- 
provement of  his  heart  through  the  melting  of  his 
feelings? 

Under  the  doipe  of  St.  Paul's  is  interred  Lord 
Kelson,  who  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory,  at  Trafal- 
gar, in  1805.  His  services,  like  those  of  Earl 
Cornwallis,  deserve  the  splendid  monument,  and 
the  distinguished  niche,  allotted  to  them  in  that 
temple ;  yet  the  humbler  memorials  of  Johnson, 
Howard,  and  Jones,  are  trophies  more  suitable  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  place.  Pitt  and  Fox,  their 
tcypgues  of  eloquence  silenced,  and  their  party 
anjUnosities  laid  aside,  sleep  together  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

XX.  1 804.  A  disgraceful  scene  took  place  in 
St  James's,  Clerkenwell,  on  the  scot  and  lot 
election  of  a  minister  for  that  parish.  The  can- 
didates were,  Mr.  Lendon,  a  highly  respectable 
clergyman,  and  Mr.  Foster,  of  the  Evangelical 
cast.     No  mob  before  a  hustincrs  behaved  more 
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scandalously  than  the  electors ;  and  some  of  tbe 
hackney  coaches  were  even  inscribed  with  the 
profaneness,  "  Foster  and  Jesus  for  everT* 
Though  we  acquit  Mr.  Foster  of  sanctioning 
these  impietiesy  we  cannot  think  he  could  enjoy 
the  triumph  of  a  majority  of  fiffy-  eight,  gained  as 
it  was  by  such  a  rabble.  Mr.  Lendon  demanded 
a  scrutiny,  which  the  church- wardens  refused ;  in 
consequence  of  which  opposition,  that  gentleman 
entered  a  caveat  in  the  bishop's  court. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

ICISCELLANIES    CONTINUED,    AND    ACTS    Ot 

PARLIAMENT. 


Cottttttt{i« 

L  Scotland;  Election  of  a  Professor  of  Natural  PhUo* 
sophy. — II.  State  of  Religion  in  Ireland^ — IIL  Dr. 
Buchanan's   Prizes, — IV.   His  Memoir  on    India, — 
V.  New   Regime  in   Examination  at    Oxford. — VI. 
Douming   CoUegCy   Cambridge. — VII.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Stone    deprived  for    Socinianism. — VIII.   Jubilee. — 
IX.  On  the  Burial  of  unbaptized   Infants. — X.  On 
Craniology.  —  XI.    On     Sunday     Exemptions  from 
Turnpike   Duty. — XII.  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford.— XIII.    Isaac   Hawkins    Browne. — XIV.   For- 
syth's Moral  Philosophy. — XV.  Bampton  Lectures. — 
XVI.  Acts  of  Parliament. 

A.  D.  1805. 
I.  In    Scotland,  a  contest  between  Mr.    Leslie 

and  Mr.  Macknight  for  the  chair  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, brought  several  important  principles 
into  discussion.  Mr.  Leslie  was  elected,  although 
well  known  to  have  espoused  several  of  the  sen- 
timents of  David  Hume ;  and  language  was  used 
and  tolerated  in  the  general  assembly,  disgraceftd 
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to  a  body  mainly  composed  of  ecclesiastics.  Mr. 
Macknight  ought  to  have  been  supported  on  the 
.  ground  on  which  he  was  opposed  :  that  educaticm 
ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
To  say  that  philosophy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  religion  is  talking  at  random.  If  a  man's 
philosophy  opposes  the  cosmogony  of  Moses,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  he  secretly  and  unsuspect- 
edly  undermines  the  principles  of  his  pupils. 

II.  From  Scotland  let  us  divert  our  views  to 
the  state  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  dioceses  of 
Ireland  were  first  united  in  thirty-two,  and  after- 
wards in  twenty-two  bishoprics;  but  they  are 
still  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  English  sees,  and 
might  well  bear  a  further  reduction.  It  has  been 
found  necessary,  likewise,  from  time  to  time,  to 
consolidate  the  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-eight  parishes,  into  nearly  one  thousand  two 
hundred  benefices;  in  many  of  which,  a  large 
majority  of  the  parishioners  are,  in  the  north,  at- 
tached to  Presbyterianism,  and  in  other  parts,  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  To  these  it  must  needs 
prove  galling,  while  holding  the  creed  of  their 
ancestors,  to  maintain,  by  compulsion,  a  religion 
which  they  regard  as  one  of  usurpation ;  and  this 
hardship  is  felt  more  sensibly  by  the  Roman 
Catholics;  who,  as  the  country  is  likewise  divided 
into  Popish  sees  and  parishes,  are  drained  for 
the  support  of  two  churches.  These  evils  arc 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  state  of  Church  patron- 
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a^  in  Irfelli&d;  wh^re  th^  binhbprida  htve  be^ 
Itpportioned,  With  few  eSLception^,  (mxth  as  Yaofig, 
Lawrence,  Miagree,  tod  Veriichoyle)  to  the  ^onager 
^'ums  of  noble  ikmilies,  or  the  chaplains  df  lord 
KeutenaiitB  ^ ;    and   the   livings   aligned  to  in- 
dnmbentSy  who  considered  them  rather  as  a  pro- 
Vision,  than  is  a  fidd  for  the  exercise  of  ieai. 
Hesidenc^  seeto^  little  necessary  where  there  vi  no 
congregation;  aiid  even  where  it  is  enforced  or 
given,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  many  of  the 
clergy  partake  too  much  of  the  field  sports  and 
convivialities  of  the  neighbouriiig  gentry;  whose 
shake  of  the  hand  is  a  squee2e>  and  whose  very 
warm-heslrtedness  is  a  snare  to  a  sober  divine ; 
who  can  hardly   be  hospitable  withont  excess, 
or  gregarious   without  a  row,   and  who  know 
but  little  of  th^  Scottish  adage,  ^'  It  is  good  to 
be   merry    and    wise."    Yet   these   incumbents 

*  Dean  Swifl  having  been  formally  introduced,  on  Mime 
occamon,  to  the  chaplain  of  a  lord  lieuteuint,  inquired  of 
him  whether  he  was  a  dlaBsical  scholar ;  and  on  his  refljiag 
in  the  affirmative,  proposed  to  him  to  tramdate  the  wd- 
known  line: 

^'  Romanos  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  togatam.*' 
^  Nothing  more  easy,'*  replied  the  solemn  divine :  ^  It  sig- 
nifies, *  The  Romans,  lords  of  the  universe,  and  the  nstioD 
which  wears  the  toga.' "  <<  That  shews,"  said  the  Deaa* 
with  a  satirical  smile,  "  what  sort  of  latinity  you  have  been 
accustomed  to.  Now  hear  my  translation:  Romanos^  you 
have  a  Roman  nose, — rerum,  you  are  a  rare  and  a  rum  one, 

'-'•dominosj  d your  nose, — gentemque  togatam,  and   aD 

state  chaplams." 


\ 
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ste  gSentlemen ;  who,  dirougli  ddidiiy  to  the 
ttomish  priests,  and,  perhaps,  a  liay  kai  steti- 
iari^d  average  of  zeal,  meddle  not  in  the  busi- 
tiiM  of  conversion,  and  content  themselves  vdtii 
keeping  their  handful  of  a  flock  together.  Tlhle 
parishioners  of  non-resident  ministers,  on  the 
other  hand,  like  the  tenantry  of  absentee  land- 
lords, are  liable  to  all  the  mischiefs,  and  to  all  the 
consequent  discontents,  brought  on  that  Unhappy 
country  by  the  interference  of  middle-men.  How 
'can  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  flourish, 
under  such  a  system  of  complicated  evils  ? ' 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  that  Methodism  should  be  introduced, 
iiS  a  corrective  of  Irish  barbarism.  The  Papist 
would  not  go  to  church ;  but  the  Methodist  as- 

• » -      *  , 

'saOed  him  in  the  market;  and  where  die  ob- 
ject was  to  enlighten  total  ignorance,  and  to 
mitigate  savage  ferocity,  the  claims  of  the  Church 
against  schismatics  might  well  be  left  to  a  later 
'^tage  of  improvement.  To  a  woman,  who,  howl- 
ing at  a  fiineral,  could  ask  her  neighbour,  "  Arrah 
honey,  who  is  it  we  're  crying  for  ?"  to  a  dying 
peasant,  who  said  of  his  enemy,  ^'  If  I  die  111 
forgive  him,  but  if  I  live  I  never  will*,"  the 
earliest  beam  of  knowledge  would  be  a  blessing, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come. 

•  Lady  Morgan's  «  Patriotic  Sketdies.'*  ''  MiM  Lead- 
better*!  Cottage  Dialogues.*' 
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However  plausible  these  reasons  may  appear, 
it  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  reformation  were 
effected  by  other  means  than  the  gloomy  severities 
of  Methodism.  An  Irishman  and  a  Methodist 
present  two  ideas,  which  no  man  can  reconcile  to 
his  mind  as  meeting  in  one  portrait  There  is 
something  so  incongruous  in  the  native  openness 
of  the  one,  and  the  formal  reserve  of  the  other, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  an  Irish  Me- 
thodist, who  is  not  playing  a  deep  game. 

In  truth,  Methodism  has  made  less  way 
Ireland  than  in  any  other  corner  of  the  world ;  for, 
to  pass  by  the  blind  subjection  to  which  Popery^ 
reduces   its    votaries,  the  ridicule  of   a    people 
whose  genius  is  enjoyment,  has  assailed  the  pro-» 
selytes  of  gravity;   and  men  are  deterred  from 
even  a  partial  desertion  of  the  Church,   by  the 
epithet  "  Swadlers,"   applied  to  occasional   con- 
formists *. 

III.  Padre  Buchanan^  on  his  return  from 
India,  turned  the  public  attention  to  that  part  of 
the  empire,  by  the  proposal  of  munificent  prizes  to 
the  several  Universities,  for  compositions  on  the 
best  means  of  civilizing  our  eastern  possessions. 
These  dazzling  temptations  drew  forth  perform- 

*  By  a  paper  laid  before  the  House  of  Coiqmons,  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  number  of  parishes  in  Ireland  is  2436,  die 
benefices  by  incorporation  only  1120,  the  churches  1001,  aod 
the  glebe  houses  355.  This  state  of  things  demands  recti- 
fication. 
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ances,  stamped  only  with  the  merit  of  mediocrity. 
In  Oxford,  Pearson  walked  over  the  course,  his 
Essay  being  the  only  one  produced  ;  while  Cun- 
ninghaniSj  in  Cambridge,  like  other  prize  disser- 
tations, was  hardly  known  beyond  the  University. 
Jfr.  Grants  "  Poem  on  the  Restoration  of  Learn* 
ing  in  the  East,"  was  marked  by  striking  inequali- 
ties ;  it  was  a  tissue  of  decent  versification,  illu- 
mined by  bursts  of  lofty  poetry ;  the  bard  dragged 
back  by  the  mathematician, — the  medalist  towering 
over  the  wrangler. 

IV.  Dr.  Buchanatij  having  thus  tried  to  ex- 
tract from  learned  bodies  their  wisdom  on  this 
interesting  subject,  promulgated  his  own  senti- 
tnents  in  a  sermon,  entitled  "  The  Star  in  the 
Cast,"  and  likewise  in  a  Memoir  on  the  expe- 
dience pf  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  for  British 
India ;  primarily  for  perpetuating  the  Christian 
religion  among  our  own  countrymen,  and  ulti- 
mately for  the  civilization  of  the  natives.  He 
showed  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  religious 
provision,  and  inferred  the  necessity  for  an  en- 
larged establishment. 

This,  in  fact,  had  long  been  in  contemplation. 
The  Hindoos  appear  to  be  well  prepared  for  con- 
version. They  are  less  tenacious  of  opinion  than 
of  custom;  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  em- 
bracing the  faith  is  the  unfavourable  exemplifica-) 
tion  of  it  in  the  voluptuous  lives  of  Anglo-Indians^ 
The  disclosure  of  their  sacred  books,  which  not 

VOL.  XV.  G  G 
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VL  Preparations  were  made  in  Cambridge  io-m 
the  erection  of  Downing  College.  It  has  sina^ 
been,  erected ;  and  is  no  more  like  a  college,  than 
Portman  Square.  Two  of  the  fellows  are.  to  be  in 
orders.     Medicine  is  chiefly  encouraged. 

A.  D.  1807. 

VII.  The  Rev:F.  Stone,  rector  of  Cold  Nor- 
ton,  gave  the  first  indications  of  Socinianism,  ia 
a  visitation  sermon,  entitled  "  Prophecy — the 
sole  Criterion  whereby  to  discern  between  ge- 
nuine and  spurious  Scripture ; "  in  which,  by  way 
of  gaining  over  Jews  and  Infidels,  he  proposes 
giving  up  all  our  doctrinal  peculiarities,  and  going 
over  to  these  bodies  as  near  as  possible.  He  asserts, 
that  the  prophetic  writings  afford  no  evidence  of 
the  divinity  or  pre-existence  of  Christ ;  and  that 
nothing  is  to  be  believed  concerning  him,  save 
what  they  point  out.  He  then  produces  a  fei^ 
garbled  quotations,  in  which  Christ  is  described 
by  the  prophets  as  man ;  and,  lo  !  the  Q.  E.  D.  is 
effected. 

But  stop,  Mr.  Stone.  The  prophets,  by  your 
own  confession,  affirm  the  divine  commission  of 
Jesus ;  whatever  he  affirmed,  therefore,  concern- 
ing himself  (and  he  affirmed  his  divine  nature  and 
pre-existence),  must  be  true;  even  though  the 
prophets  bad  not  pre- asserted  it.  But  you  are 
galloping  much  too  fast  in  taking  even  this  scheme 
of  the  prophets  for  granted.     To  produce  a  iefr 
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>hetic  scraps,  in  which  JeSus  is  spoken  of  as 
,  is  nothing ;  for  who  ever  doubted  his  homa- 
?  But  how  is  it,  that  in  referring  to  your 
s  criterion,  you  are  careful  to  produce  the 
age,  "  He  was  a  man  of  sorrows,"  but  omit 
te  from  the  same  prophet,  his  name,  "  The 
ity  God  r"  How  is  it,  that  you  tell  us,  he  is 
"  Son  of  David,"  and  forget  that  "  David 
id  him  Lord?"  How  is  it,  that  you  style  him 
le  righteous  Branch,"  and  forget,  that  in  the 
5  passage,  he  is  '*  The  Lord  (Jehovah)  our 
teousness  ?"  And  how  is  it,  above  all,  that, 
iving  and  denying  as  you  do,  you  have  for 
y  years  offered  a  worship,  in  your  case  idola- 
i  and  polytheistic,  to  one  whom  you  regard  as 
lature;  and  continued  to  pocket  an  emolument, 

II  on  the  full  understanding  that  you  main- 
id  his  character  as  God*? 

ilr.  Stone's  trial  took  place  on  the  13th  March, 
\j  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ion;  when  the  doctrine  held  being  found  to  be 
rary  to   the  established  laws  of  the  Church 

I  ask  not,'*  says  Mr.  Robinson,  in  a  visitation  sermon, 
re  is  the  Christianity  of  a  Socinian ;  but  where  is  manly 
ssi,  where  is  common  honesty,  in  that  person  who  hat 
lued,  even  to  old  age,  to  eat  the  bread  of  the  Church 
he  has  invariably  endeavoured  to  subvert ;  and  who  at 
Kdared,  with  meanness  and  pusillanimity,  his  unwilling- 
jO  relinquish  his  preferment  ?    This  is  not  the  wplnt  of  a 
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^I3th  Elizabeth),  on  refiising  to  revoke  his  error^ 
he  was  deprived  by  that  diocesan. 

'  An  argument,  in  casuistry,  resulting  from  thia 
decision  WM  held,  in  which  the  shuffling  asserted, 
and  the  honourable  denied,    that  a  dergyraan 
might  continue  to  hold  preferments,  though  hostile 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  provided  he  sop- 
pressed  in  his  pulpit  the  controverted  points.    Sk 
civil  magistrate,  it  was  pretended,  might  exeeubQ 
laws,  against  which  he  petitioned.     But  in  tbe 
case  of  a  clergyman,  there  is  a  subscription,  sig>* 
nifying  assent  to  the  laws  in  question,  and  promise 
to  vindicate  them.     Whatever  allowance,  there- 
fore, we  may  feel  disposed  to  make',  for  a  clergy- 
man who  may  object  to  some  trivial  peculiarities 
in  the  Church  he  serves,  a  secret  denial  of  the 
grand  doctrines  can  never  be  included  in  this  in* 
dulgence.     He  may  disapprove  of  the  damnatory 
clauses  in  the  Atbanasian  Creed,  or  of  the  Com- 
mination  on  Ash  Wednesday ;  but  if  he  be  a  So- 
cinian  in  principle,  how  can  he,  consistently  snd    ; 
conscientiously,  read  the  Liturgy,  or  sit  to  hear  it 
read,  and  thus  to  give  it  a  tacit  assent?     He  is    | 
engaged,  not  merely  to  abstain  from  oppugniag 
the  orthodox  doctrine,  not  merely  to  be  silent  io 
regard  to  it,  but  boldly  and  openly  to  maintain  it; 
and  how  can  he  do  so,  with  truth  and  honesty, 
being  an  unbeliever  in  his  heart?    To  seem  to  ac- 
quiesce, even  by  silence^  would  be  palpable  ami 
gross  dissembling.    To  take  money  for  advocntiiig 
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K  caiMe,  and  either  to  assail  it,  or  to  be  silent,  is 
nercenary  hypocrisy,  and  base  dereliction  of  duty. 
[f  ft  man  disbelieves  any  doctrinal  point  in  a 
Shnrch  that  he  is  employed  to  defend,  he  has  no 
msiness  in  that  Church.  If  it  were  otherwise,  no 
ua  could  have  worn  the  martyr's  crown.  The 
ileformers  might  have  enacted  the  Vicar  of  Bray, 
md  no  congregation  could  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  what  their  pastor  really  be- 
ie^ed,  or  whether  he  was  in  earnest  The  safe 
"sle,  in  casuistical  cases,  is  to  decide  against  the 
>it8  of  our  interests. 

A.  D.    1809. 

VIII.  George  the  Third,  a  sovereign  who 
lad  endeared  himself  as  a  father  to  his  subjects, 
laving,  in  October  1809,  entered  upon  the  fiftieth 
^ear  of  his  reign,  a  jubilee  was  celebrated  through- 
int  the  kingdom ;  by  dedication  of  the  morning 
0  religious  services,  and  of  the  remainder  of  the 
lay  to  festivities  and  illuminations ;  while  the  poor 
i^ere  not  forgotten  in  the  general  joy.  A  royal 
proclamation  released  all  debtors  at  the  suit  of 
be  crown,  and  all  prisoners  belonging  to  the 
my  and  navy. 

To  fix  a  day  for  the  clergy  to  figure  away  as 
Kriiticians  is  not  always  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
;m)uine  religion ;  J^ut,  in  the  present  instance, 
listory  was  devotion.  Able  retrospects  of  the 
rign  were  taken^    and  a  swann  ofdiscoanes 
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iasued  from  the  press ;  most  of  which,  when  &e 
teinporary  interest  had  subsided,  might  as  well 
have  gone  no  further  than  the  pulpit  To  pubKsh 
a  political  sermon  is,  *in  the  language  of  Robert 
Hall,  "  to  give  it  a  decent  interment**  Jay'a 
sermon,  entitled  ^'  The  Jubilee,"  commanded  the 
people  '^  to  eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet,  and 
tend  portions  unto  them  for  whom  nothing  is 
prepared." 

Ministers  of    every  religious  denominatioD, 
commanded  by  public  authority  to  assemble  their 
flocks,    for  the   purpose  of  commemorating  the 
virtues  of  a  personage  who  had  so  long  occupied 
the  most  exalted  station  in  the  kingdom,  could 
happily  obey  the  summons  with  unembarrassed 
feelings,  and   even  with  prompt  alacrity;   well 
knowing,  that  so  far  as  related  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  monarch,  no  language  of  thanks- 
giving, for  so  excellent  a  gift  as  his  protracted 
reign,  could  be  extravagant ;  no  encomiums  from 
their  pulpits  either  fulsome  or  untrue.   And  surely, 
if,  after  so  full  an  experience,  George  the  Third 
had  approved  himself  to  his  subjects,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  as  a 
husband,  a  parent,    a  master;  promoting  piety, 
discountenancing  vice;  protecting  the  purity  of 
judicial  administration ;  attentive  to  the  instruction 
and   comfort  of  his   meanest  subjects ;  wearing 
virtue  as  the  crown  of  gold,  and  as  chains  about 
his  neck;  meek,  condescending,  forgiving; 
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gently  observant  of  the  external  forms  of  religion; 
sincerely  obedient  to  its  moral  precepts;  a  wor^ 
shipper  without  ostentation,  and  a  Christian  with- 
out guile :— it  well  became  a  free,  a  loyal,  and  a 
happy  people,  to  anticipate  the  applauses  of  pos* 
terity;  to  carry  that  voice  of  gratitude  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  which  in  a  few  years  would  pour 
itself  forth  in  lamentations  over  the  tomb;  to 
satisfy  so  excellent  a  monarch  and  man,  with  a 
praise  which  he  could  yet  hear  and  enjoy,  rather 
than  to  delay  the  offering  till  the  possession  of  a 
better  crown,  and  of  an  higher  felicity,  should 
have  rendered  it  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  him. 
While  the  sun  was  descending  in  the  mildness  of 
his  lustre,  touching  the  brim  of  the  horizon  and 
pouring  forth  his  parting  radiance, — surely  it  was 
meet  to  kiss  the  hand  to  him,  in  token  of  a  lively 
recollection  of  blessings  enjoyed  during  the  whole 
of  his  beneficent  course. 

Alas !  in  the  year  following,  in  consequence 
of  nervous  excitement  from  the  loss  of  a  favourite 
daughter,  the  light  of  reason  was  finally  quenched 
in  the  mind  of  that  amiable  sovereign,  who  was 
thenceforward  lost  to  his  people;  and  George  the 
Good  may  from  this  period  be  considered  as 
having  been  succeeded  by  George  the  Magnani- 
mous. The  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  delicacy 
and  filial  piety  which  has  ever  marked  his  cha- 
racter^  abstained,  on  becoming  Regent,  from 
changing  his  father  s  ministers,  or  swerving  from 
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any  of  his  measures*  Tke  prayer  prescribed  <» 
this  occasion  was  a  composition  unworthy  of  the 
Liturgy,  and  not  bearing  comparison  with  that  for 
Queen  Elizabeth.  A  curious  yolume  of  a  sup- 
pressed edition  of  '^  SmoUetts  History/*  was 
shown  in  London,  of  which  two  copies  only  are 
said  to  be  in  existence;  it  states,  that  a  like 
illness  befell  the  monarch  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign. 

IX.  In  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,   a 
suit  was  instituted  by  Mr.  Kempe,  an  Independ-* 
ent,  against  the  Reverend  John  Wight  Wickes^ 
rector  of  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  for  refusing- 
to  bury  the  child  of  a  parishioner ;  on  the  groun 
of  that   child  s   having  been  baptized  by  a   dis- 
senting minister.     On  the  part  of  Mr.  Wickes  i" 
was   urged,  that  this  sacrament  must  be  admini— 
stered  by  a   lawful  minister  of  the  Establishecz 
Church,  otherwise  such  baptism  is  null  and  void 
as  was  proved  by  the  ancient  and  modern  rubrics 
the   canon  law,    and  various    other    authorities^ 
quoted   by  learned   civilians.     Sir  John  NicholJ 
decided,  that  Mr.  Wickes  had  mistaken  the  law, 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  have  performed  the 
ceremony.     It  is   understood,  that  this   was  an 
amicable  contest,  undertaken  to  ascertain  a  doubt- 
ful right. 

From  the  strange  and  bungling   opinion  of 
Sir  John  Nicholl,  an  appeal  was  intended  to  the 
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Court  of  Delegates ;    but  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Wickes  left  the  law  as  it  stood. 

A  very  general  dissatisfaction,  on  the  part 
of  Ae  clergy,  was  expressed  against  this  deci- 
sion; and  Archdeacon  Daubeny  and  Bishop 
Burgress  completely  exposed  its  fallacy,  in  able 
pamphlets.  Like  the  ornament  of  Pallas,  it  was 
discovered  on  Sir  John  NichoU's  breast,  when  he 
subsequently  stood  candidate  for  Oxford  Univer- 
sity ;  and  was  partly  the  occasion  of  his  losing 
that  election  *. 

*  The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  Author  of  thb 
woric,  in  i8ai,  by  an  active  promoter  of  the  cause  of  Sir  J. 
l^ichoU.  It  had  appeared  in  some  paper.  The  Author,  who 
bad  declined  voting,  replied  in  the  letter  subjoined: 

"  To  the  Printer  of 
«8ir, 

**  As  some  of  the  partizans  of  Mr.  Heber  have  brought 
^nrward  a  decision  given  by  Sir  John  Nicholl,  in  the  case  of 
<  Kempe  against  Wickes/  in  the  year  1810,  with  a  view  to 
injure  him  in  the  public  estimation,  and  as  a  proof  that  he  is 
not  a  friend  to  the  Church  of  England ;  I  beg  leave,  through 
the  medium  of  your  paper,  to  endeavour  to  correct  the  mis- 
representations which  have  prevailed  upon  that  subject,  by  a 
plain  though  short  statement  of  the  judgement  in  that  case. 

"  I  cannot  conceive,  how  a  sentenoe,  given  in  a  court  of 
law,  could  be  made  the  subject  of  an  accusation  against  a 
candidate  in  an  election,  when  the  voters  are  men  of  educa- 
tion, sense,  and  honour.  A  judge,  acting  in  his  judicial 
capacity,  was  bound  to  decide  merely  according  to  the  law. 
However  it  might  be  contrary  to  his  sentiments  and 
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X.  From  Germany,  that  dep6t  of  quackerieiri 
a  system,  pretending  to  ascertain  character,  by 

^ita  lex  acripta  est,'  could  be  the  only  rule  of  bis  deeisioB ; 
and  to  this  be  was  compelled,  by  bis  oath  and  his  comdenee^ 
to  adhere.  The  law  itself  might  be  faulty,  the  makers  of  it 
might  be  censurable ;  but  certainly  the  judge  acting  under  it, 
would  be  totally  blameless ;  he  would  have  done  his  duty. 

'<  This  is  so  evident,  that  to  give  any  efRsct  to  the  aoeiH 
sation,  the  decision  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  oontraiy 
to  the  law ;  and  this  deviation  must  have  arisen,  either  from 
a  mere  misapprehension  of  the  law,  or  it  must  have  been  a 
voluntary  departure  from  it. 

**  In  the  first  case,  hard  indeed  would  it  be,  to  make  such 
an  unintended  mistake  a  ground  of  accusation.     The  best  and. 
wisest  men  are  not  free  from  error,  and  the  judgements  oC 
some  of  the  greatest  lawyers  have  been  reversed.    If  a  Judge 
has  given  all  due  attention ;  if  he  has  decided  according  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge,  he  is  equally  free  from  blame. 
If  involuntary  error  is.  a  ground  for  condemnation,  who  wiH 
take  upon  him  to  cast  the  first  stone  ?     It  is  only  in  the  last 
case,  upon  supposition  that  a  judgement  assumed  to  be  wrong 
has  been  given  knowingly  and  willingly,  that  it  can  in  reason 
be  made  a  subject  of  accusation.     When  this  dedsion  if 
brought  up  against  Sir  John  Nicholl  it  is,  therefore,  to  go  the 
length  of  asserting,  that  a  man  of  known  sense,  good  dtm- 
racter  and  principles,  has  violated  his  oath,  and  acted  contraij  . 
to  his  conscience.     And  for  what  purpose?     To  injure  that 
Church,  of  which,  as  the  official  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury,  he  must  be  considered  as  a  member,  and  which  he 
has  uniformly  supported  upon  every  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     >Vill  the  warmest  supporters  of  Mr.  Heber  se- 
riously have  the  hardihood  to  attempt  to  fix  such  abandoned 
criminality  upon  their  opponent  ?     Yet  such  is  the  plain  end, 
and  the  direct  tendency,  of  every  insinuation  which  has  been 
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he  ahape  of  the  skull,  was  imported  by  Doctors 
9mU  and  Spurzheim.     Though  this  theory  of 

Mlickmily  whispered  about  on  this  occasion.    Otherwise  it 
mm  no  meaning  whatever. 

•  ^But  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  judgment 
01.  Uiat  case  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  law.  It  was  not 
ppealed  from.  Neither  his  own  interest,  the  friends  of  the 
Zbnrd)»  or  the  learning  of  his  advocates,  could  advise  the 
Ming  party  to  take  the  opinion  of  a  superior  court ;  the  judge* 
itnt^  unreversed  and  undisputed,  still  continues,  afler  an  in* 
snral  of  twelve  years,  to  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

^  And,  indeed,  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  the 
adge's  learned  and  most  elaborate  judgment,  must  be  satis- 
led  that  it  rests  upon  the  immoveable  basis  of  t|ruth  and 


/<  The  question  was,  Whether  a  clergyman  is  bound  to 
nay  the  children  of  dissenters  who  have  been  christened  by 
heir  own  ministers,  qualified  under  the  Toleration  Act,  with 
rater,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost? 

<'  It  depends  upon  the  Canons  and  the  Rubric  of  the 
Common  Prayer-book,  which  was  confirmed  by  Act  of  Par* 
lament.  The  sixty-eighth  Canon  directs,  that  no  minister 
ball  refuse  to  bury  any  corpse  that  is  brought  to  the  church, 
n  such  ifianoer  and  form  as  is  prescribed  ip  the  book  c^ 
[Common  Prayer ;  and  if  he  refuse,  except  the  party  deceased 
vere  excommunicated,  the  clergyman  is  liable  to  be  suspended 
or  three  months.  The  Rubric  adds  two  other  exceptions : 
Jiose  that  die  unbaptized,  or  excommunicate,  or  have  laid 
dolent  hands  on  themselves. 

*<  The  question,  then,  was,  Whether  a  child  so  baptized, 
lid  die  unbaptized,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  Rubric  ? 

<<  If  the  Church  of  England  has  recognized  persons,  though 
lot  blazed  in  its  own  forms,  and  by  its  own  ministers,  yei 
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mimikiilhi   wm  veiy  pnqpeiij  exposed,  hy  both 
^e  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  it  fats 


baptized;  if  it  hat  recognised  laj  b^>ti8nis  Iq be^ 
tbough  irregular,  yet  vaUd^  and  so  vaUd  that  the  penoo  wbi: 
has  been  so  baptized  cannot  properly  be  baptized  agaiai;  it 
will  necessarily  follow,  that  it  cannot  mean  to  exclude  tnm 
burial  all  persons  who  have  not  been  bq>tized  at  all  bf  aaj 
fona  which  can  be  recognized  as  an  institution — a  l^al  aad 
▼alid  institution,  into  the  Christian  Church. 

.  *'  The  law  of  the  Church  of  England  is  ta  be  deduced, 
from  the  Canon  law,  from  the  constitutions  made  in  dui 
country,  frt>m  our  own  Canons,  from  the  Rubric,  and  fitNOS 
Acts  of  Parliament;  and  the  whole  may  be  illustrated  from 
the  writings  of  eminent  persons. 

^  By  the  Canon  law,  Jrom  the  earliest  timesy  the  use  eC 
water,  widi  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  was  held  to  be  the 
essence  of  baptism ;  and  that  so  administered,  even  by  a  1^ 
man,  or  a  woman,  was  valid,  and  the  person  not  to  be  re- 
baptized.  Innumerable  passages  may  be  produced  to  this 
effect;  I  select  only  a  few :  '  Non  reiteratur  baptisma,  quod  a 
pagano  ministratur.'  *  Non  merita  ministronim,  sed  virtus 
Christi  in  baptismate  operator.'  *  Non  reiteratur  baptismp* 
quod  in  nomine  Sancte  Trinitatis  ministratur/  <  Si  qui  apod 
iUos  hsereticos  baptizati  sunt,  qui  in  Sancte  Trinitatis  confes- 
sione  baptizant,  et  veniant  ad  nos,  recipiantur,  quidem  ut 
baptizati,  ne  Sancts  Trinitatis  invocatio  vel  confessione  an- 
nulletur/  '  Valet  baptisma  etsi  per  laicos  ministratnr.* 
*  Sanctum  est  baptisma  per  seipsum*.' 

♦  Third  Part  of  the  Decree  de  Consecratione,  and  Fourth 
Distinction  dc  Baptismi  Sacramento.  The  Canon  law  is  still 
valid  in  this  country,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  25  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  ig,  confirmed  by  Eliz.  c.  1,  which  enacted  that  a  review 
should  be  made  of  the  Canon  law ;  and  that  till  sudi  review* 
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,- obtained  a  body  of   adherents,    and  two  hard 
names.    To  the  Craniologists,  or  Phrenologist^ 

'<  With  the  jCanon  law  agree  the  legislative  and  pKHruunal 
conatitutioxui,  and  their  commentator  Lyadwood*  Regular 
baptism  was  to  be  administered  by  a  priest;  but  in  caaea^ 
emergency;  a  layman  might  administer  baptism ;  and  eren  if 
he  perfiurmed  it  in  that  neoessUyt  he  was  punishable^  but  i!tm 
baptism  was  valid.  Priests  were  directed  to  instruct  their 
pari^oners  in  the  form  of  baptizing.  Archbishop  Pelham 
adxmgly  enjoins  not  to  baptize  a  second  time  persons  who  have 
been  baptized  by  laymen,  or  by  women,  and  calls  priests  who 
do  so,  <  Stolidi  sacerdotes/ 

^  Thus  it  continued  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Lay 
baptism,  without  inquiring  into  the  necessity  ibr  U,  tfaougjl 
inc^uiar,  was  complete  and  valid,  and  not  to  be  repeated. 
At  that  period,  when  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  wei^ 
%o  be  corrected,  lay  baptism  was  not -considered  as  in  the 
number.  In  the  first  Liturgies,  private  baptism  was  directed 
to  be  performed  by  any  one  present ;  and  it  is  the  best  opi- 
nioii,  that  all  private  baptism  was  performed  by  laymen,  ante-  ^ 
cedent  to  the  time  of  King  James ;  and  the  old  Rubric  ex- 
presdy  directs  the  pastors  to  instruct  their  parishioners  in  the 
mode  of  doing  it. 

*<  In  a  review  of  the  subsequent  Liturgies,  it  ai^>eared9' 
diat  although  the  Rubric  directed  that  private  baptism  should 
be-  administered  by  the  lawful  minister,  yet  no  suggestion 
even  was  made  of  so  important  a  change  in  the  English 
Chnrch — in  the  established  constitution  of  that  Church,  as  it 
had  existed,  not  only  in  early  times,  but  afler  the  Reforma- 


all  Canons,  &c,  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land,  should 
still  be  used  and  executed.  No  such  review  bavins  been 
had,  the  Canon  law  is  still  as  valid  as  it  was  before  the  Re- 
formation, unless  where  it  has  been  altered. 
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as  to  the  believers  in  physiognomy,  we  would  say^ 
if  you  oply  mean  that  moral  predispositions  exist, 

tioB  had  taken  place,  as  that  baptism,  actually  admmntered, 
even  by  a  laic,  in  the  due  form,  should  be  considered  as 
wh^y  null  and  invalid,  and  could  bear  re-baptizadon.  Had 
such  been  the  intention,  it  would  have  been  explicitly  de- 
dared;  without  such  express  declaration,  the  old  law  coh- 
tinued  in  force. 

**  The  case  of  marriages  was  analogous.    Before  the  Mar- 
riage Act,  they  were  to  be  celebrated  by  a  minister ;  and 
other  ceremonies  were  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  the  Churdi,' 
and  Acts  of  Parliament.     But  if  all  these  directions  were 
neglected,  though  all  the  parties  were  liable  to  be  punished, 
the  marriage  was  valid.    If  such,  then,  is  the  construction  of 
baptism  by  the  Church  of  E^land,  then  the  refusal  of  buiifti 
to  a  person  *^  unbaptized,'*  cannot  mean  that  it  should  be  re- 
fused to  persons  who  have  not  been  baptized  by  a  lawfbl 
minister  in  the  form  of  the  Common  Prayer ;  since  the  Churdi 
itself  holds  persons  not  to  be  unbaptized,  who  have  been  bap- 
tized with  water  and  the  invocation,  by  any  other  person,  and 
in  any  other  form. 

**  During  the  Usurpation,  numbers  were  christened  bj 
persons  not  Episconally  ordained.  These  baptisms  were  not 
considered  as  nullities;  the  persons  so  baptized  were  con- 
firmed, because,  though  irregular,  their  baptisms  were  valid. 
Some  were  ordained,  and  all  were  buried. 

"  When  dissenters  come  over  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  are  even  ordained,  they  have  never  been  re-baptizcd. 
So  with  respect  to  Roman  Catholic  converts,  who,  thou^ 
they  have  been  baptized  by  persons  Episcopally  ordained, 
yet  they  have  not  been  baptized  according  to  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  and  the  Rubric  is  as  precise  in  requiring, 
that  the  office  shall  be  administered  in  that  particular  form,  as 
by  a  regular  minister.    Popish  recusants  were  required  to  be 
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and  that  a  long  indulgence  of  them  will  mark  the 
visage,  or  mould  itself  in  the  gristle  indurating 

buried  in  a  church  or  churchyard,  and  the  minister  was  to 
read  the  service. 

^  The  exception  of  <  unbaptized  persons'  was  introduced 
at  the  Restoration,  just  at  the  period  when  so  many  had  not 
received  baptism  in  the  form  of  the  Churdi.  It  cannot  be 
•apposed,  that  it  was  intended  to  exclude  such  a  number  of 
persons  from  Christian  burial.  Burial  is  the  general  right, 
exclusion  is  the  exception  from  a  general  law,  which  ought 
therefore  to  be  construed  most  strictly. 

^  This  subject  was  affected  by  the  Toleration  Act.  Bap- 
tisms now  administered  by  dissenting  ministers  stand  upon 
different  grounds  from  those  by  mere  laymen.  That  Act  re- 
moved all  disabilities:  it  allowed  Protestant  dissenters  to 
exerdse  their  worship  in  their  own  way;  it  legalized  their 
ministers.  Being  ;bo  allowed,  could  it  any  longer  be  said,  that 
rites  and  ceremonies,  p^ormed  by  them,  are  not  such  as  the 
law  can  recognize  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  courts  of  justice; 
provided  they  are  not  contrary  to,  nor  defective  in  what  the 
Christian  Church  holds  to  be  essential  ?  Mr.  Justice  Foster, 
in  the  case  of  *  Evans  against  the  Chamberlain  of  London,' 
said,  *  that  the  Toleration  Act  made  the  public  worship  of 
dissenters  legal ;  the  legislation  has  recognized  the  baptism  of 
die  dissenters ;  for  the  duty,  which  was  laid  upon  registers  of 
bi^tisms  by  the  Church,  was  extended  to  those  of  dissenters*.* 

"  This,  then,  is  the  law ;  and  the  opinions  of  eminent 
ecclesiastical  writers  are  conformable  to  it.  Hooker  and 
Bishop  Fleetwood  are  both  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  lay 
baptism  is  legal  and  valid,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Church. 
Watson,  in  his  '  Clergyman's  Law,'  Burnet,  and  Warburton, 
held  the  same  doctrinew    A^hen  an  impostor,  not  in  orders, 

« 

•  %%  Geo.  IIL  ch.  67.— 35  Geo.  IIL  cb.  75. 
VOL.   IV.  H  H 
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into  hoo^f  tfe  see  no  cause,  eitber  in  £act  or  is. 
iBorali^  to  digplite  so  reasonftble  a  praposttMSi. 


had  bsptioed  irisay  fdiildran,  and  il  WM  dkcoferod^ 
wished  their  children  to  be  re-baptized:  the  clcrgyauuiif  Iha. 
pariih  oaBsolted  hia  dioceean^  Biahop  Warburton,  who  chaiVid 
hifldf  OD  no  account  to  rt-baptiae  the  childreo;  te  dial  fh». 
baptiam  afaready  admiaisterady  thouf^  performed  by  it  itaa: 
laymaBt  waa  a  valid  baptiara.  For  the  aa^erciaoef  WlMa%'. 
to  tho  oontiary  there  it  no  authority ;  and  hia  doolriae  wouli- 
exdude  all  persona^  of  whatever  rehgion,  even  membeiaof  Ihir. 
Church  of  England,  whose  baptiani  had  been  ne|^ectcd  Irba. 
n^gistered.  He  cannot  be  followed  aa  a  aound  ecdcaiaatini 
lawyer. 

<<  It  it  said,  that  this  case  is  important  both  to  the  intaiMlr' 
of  the  dissenters  and  of  the  Church.  It  may  be  important  ta 
tka  disscntttrs  that  their  right  of  burial  should  be  eatablished; 
but  how  the  object  of  the  suit  can  be,  as  has  been  suggeafeed^ 
<  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their  ministers  as  lawful  mioi- 
stersy'  is  difficult  to  be  imagined.  As  lawful  dissenting  miat 
stera  they  ore  already  established  by  law :  and  the  ev^nt  of 
this  suit  cannot,  by  possibility,  rank  them  as  lawful  mimitefa 
of  the  Church  of  England,  nor  in  any  manner  alter  their  sla^ 
tion  and  character  in  the  political  society  of  the  countij. 

'<  The  importance  of  the  suit  to  the  interests  and  digni^ 
of  the  Church  is  not  less  difficult  to  be  apprehended.  If  As 
legal  rights  of  the  Church  were  affected,  it  would  not  be  man 
the  duty  than  the  inclination  of  the  court  to  uphold  dieiii. 
The  suit  may  be  interesting  to  individuals  embarked  in  it;  it 
may  be  interesting  to  the  clergy  in  general,  who  are  doubtful 
what  the  law  is;  but  why  the  rights  and  interesfa  of  tka 
Church  are  to  be  affected,  by  the  considering  the  baptiaaoi  of 
dissenting  ministers  as  Christian  baptism,  by  allowing  pcrsoas 
so  baptized  the  right  of  being  buried  according  to  the  ordinary 
ibsma  of  the  Church,  add  by  a  mitiistcr  of  i&e  Cfamdi,  ta 
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But  if  h  be  pretended,  that  a  native  conformatiom 
of  cn^ans  fonns  and  predetermines  the  character  to 


support  they  are  bound  to  contribute,  has  not  been  ex* 
pkined.  If  the  law  has  not  excluded  them  from  this  ordinary 
ng^  of  Christianitj  and  humanity,  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
will  surely  not  be  degraded  by  performing  the  office.  On  the 
contnuryi  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  generality  of  the 
itergy  will  rejoice  that  in  the  last  offices  of  Christian  charitj» 
^lien  is  no  separation  between  the  Church  and  their  Protea- 
tint  dissenting  brethren.  It  is  by  a  lenient  and  a  liberal  in* 
terpietation  of  the  laws  of  disability  and  exclusion,  and  not 
by  a  captious  and  yexatious  construction  and  application  of 
them^  that  the  true  interests  and  true  dignity  of  the  Church 
aataUishment  are  best  supported. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

NvDA  Veritas*" 


'  ^  Befofe  opemng  the  letter  you  were  kind  enough  to  place 
is  my  hands,  I  certainly  did  expect  that  it  would  contain 
aome  qualification  of  the  judgment  ddivered  by  Sir  John 
MichoU,  in  1810,  and  thereby  enable  those,  who  approve  of 
his  general  politics,  principles,  and  character,  but  dissent  from 
Aat  judgment— to  surmount  their  difficulties  on  the  present 
oecasicm.  I  was  not  a  little  disappointed  in  finding  the  paper 
to  cffptain  a  vindication  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Wickes, 
unqualified  in  extent,  and  unyielding  to  the  utmost. 

«« With  whatever  learning  and  ability  this  letter  may  be 
writtea,  to  my  judgment  it  abounds  with  fallacies:  and  pro- 
bably  this  reply  will  receive  the  more  serious  consideration, 
aa  it  comes  fit>m  no  partizan  of  Mr.  Heber's,  but  firom  one 
that  would  fiun  vote  for  Sir  John  Ni6holl  if  he  could*  In  the 
fiist  fagt  it  is  suted,  that  Sir  John  NichoD  is  not  to/.M 
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certain  virtues  or  vices, — the  system  is  vicious, 
by   destroying  responsibility;  it  is  materialism. 


or  Calvinism  in  disguise. 


blamed  for  his  mere  declaration  of  '<  ita  lex  fcripta  est/ 
But  his  declaration  was,  in  fact,  an  opinion^  delivered  at  great 
length,  as  to  what  that  law  was ;  and  since  Bishop  Burgess 
and  Archdeacon  Daubeny  completely  proved  that  opinion 
to  be  erroneous,,  or  (if  you  will,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment) showed  the  possibility  of  a  different  constiuction  of 
the  law,  it  is  not  correct,  to  term  the  decision  the  simple  de- 
claration of  a  law. 

<<  This,  indeed,  seems  granted  in  the  second  page,  by  i 
contradiction,  which  revokes  the  first  assertion :  where  '  i 
decision  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  and  an  in- 
voluntary error,'  are  mentioned.  If  his  knowledge  was 
proved  to  be  incorrect,  if  an  error  did  exist,  the  Chordi 
had  a  right  to  expect,  that  in  candour  the  judge  would  hire 
acknowledged  and  retracted  it.  Or,  even  if  he  did  not  re- 
cognize the  accuracy  of  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  t 
friend  of  the  Establishment  would  be  expected  to  exert  his 
parliamentary  interest  for  the  alteration  of  a  law,  so  injurioiu 
to  the  interests  and  character  of  the  Established  Churdt 
Eleven  years  have  elapsed,  and  no  step  of  this  kind  hii 
been  taken. 

<<  It  is  very  unfair  to  accuse  the  dissentients  from  Sr  J. 
Nichoirs  decision  of  affirming  that  that  judge  has  *  violated 
his  oath,  and  acted  contrary  to  his  conscience.'  We  odj 
affirm,  that  his  knowledge  was  incomplete,  and  his  jndgmeat 
incorrect,  in  this  one  particular.  This  may  happen  to  any 
man,  even  the  strictest  adherent  to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
But  I  must  express  a  stronger  disapprobation  of  the  argu- 
ment in  p.  3,  <  that  this  judgment  was  not  appealed  from;' 
for  the  writer  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  there  was  a  fiiH  b- 
tentioQ  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Delegates,  diough  itwai 
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XL  Clergymea    are   excused  from  toll    on 
Sunday;  though  gate-keepers  often  dispute  the 

frustrated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Wicket ;  which  hat  left  the 
law  at  it  ttandt. 

**  I  mutt  take  exception  agamst  the  ttatement  of  the 
question,  at  the  bottoni  of  page  3,  at  being  not  ttrictly  ac- 
curate. The  real  question  does  not  involve  the  Church  in  a 
charge  of  intolerance ;  it  is  not  whether  lay  baptitm  it  no 
baptitm  at  all,  with  reference  to  the  talvation  of  the  indivi- 
dual. We  must  keep  in  mind,  that  the  quettion  relatet  tolelj 
to  the  VISIBLE  church. 

**  It  is  to  confined  in  the  nineteenth  Article.  We  majr 
all  have  our  opinions  relative  to  the  invisible  church ;  but  the 
visible  church  is  the  only  one,  on  which  Sir  J.  Nicholl,  or 
any  man,  can  pronounce  a  decision,  according  to  Scripture^ 
and  the  legal  documents  founded  in  Scripture.  The  questioiiy 
then,  is,  Is  a  person  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  visible 
church,  who  has  not  qualified  himself  at  a  member  of  it  ? 
Is  this  law,  is  this  usage,  in  any  corporation,  in  any  society 
whatever  ?  No ;  the  rule  is.  If  you  will  receive  our  advan- 
tages, you  must  comply  with  our  terms  and  qualifications. 
In  my  own  breast,  and  as  matter  of  private  opinion,  I  may 
believe,  that  a  child  baptized,  in  case  of  necessity,  by  a  lay- 
man, will  save  his  soul  alive;  but  I  would  believe  at  the 
same  time,  and  to  the  same  extent,  that  a  child  altogether  un- 
baptized,  through  the  fault  of  his  parents,  and  dying  in 
infancy,  will  likewise  be  saved;  in  otlier  words,  that  both 
these  infants  will  be  found  members  of  Christ's  invisible 
church.  But  taking  the  Scripture,  taking  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  in  my  hand,  I  do  contend  that  they  will  not  be  sOp 
according  to  the  promulgated  terms  of  the  Christian  cove* 
nant;  nor  according  to  the  Articles  settled  at  the  Reforma- 
tion,  which  I  belieVe  to  correspond  with  that  covenfmt. 
Such  infimts,  if  saved,  will  be  saved  by  an'  act  of  speaal 
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point  The  exception  under  the  statute  extends 
to  all  persons  going  to   their  proper  parochial 

gracey  an  act  of  uncovenanted  mercy*  With  this>  in  the 
present  question,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Our  budnefts  ia 
with  the  visible  church,  which  the  nineteenth  Article  de» 
clares  to  be  '  a  congregation,  &c.  where  the  sacramentt  be 
duly  administered,  according  to  Christ's  ordinance^  in  aU  (aD) 
those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same.' 

'<  Is,  then,  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  ministered  by  a 
dissenter  or  a  layman  (for  it  is  the  same  thing),  complete 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  those  things  requisite 
to  the  same  ?    Decidedly  it  is  not ;  I  mean  With  respect  to 
admission  to   the  visible  church*    It  is  incomplete  in  die 
most  material  thing  enjoined  by  Christ's  ordinance ;  nametj, 
a  minister  lawfully  called  and  sent;   for  the  twenty-third 
Article  expressly  states,  '  It  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to 
take  upon  him  the  office  of  ministering  the  sacraments  in  die 
congregation  (that  is,  the  visible  church),  before  he  is  hw- 
fully  called  and  sent  to  execute  the  same;'  and  it  adds. 
^  that  these  are  lawfully  called  and  sent,  which  be  chosen  sad 
called  to  this  work,  by  men  who  have  public  authority  giTCD 
unto  them  in  the  congregation  (that  is,  in  the  visible  churdi)^ 
to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vinej^ard.'    Henr 
'  lawful'  may  signify  either  divine,  or  human  law»  or  both* 
Thus,  as  I  take  it.  Sir  J.  Nicholl's  decision  admits  the  taliditf 
of  lay  ordination ;  and,  in  this  manner,  lays  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  branch  of  the  Aposto- 
lical and  visible  church  of  Christ.     For  though  we  hear  sf 
the  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antiodi,  hanog 
erred,  and  thus  may  speak  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  no  bud 
has  ever  yet  been  bold  enough  to  talk  of  the  Charch  of 
Essex  Street,  or  of  Tottenham  Court  Road.     Yet  this  wiD 
be  no  longer  an  absurdity,  if  we  acquiesce  in  Sir  J.  Nid)oII*s 
decision* 
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cburch,  chapel^  or  other  place  of  public  worskipj 
and  Mr.  Smith,  a  dissenting  minister,  recovered 

V  To  th«  assertions  of  the  writer,  that  Uty  baptism  was 
^[^  valid  in  jearly  times,  and  to  all  the  learned  quotations  in 
aupport  of  it,  I  can  only  reply,  that  they  relate  to  Catholic 
tknesy  when  baptism  was  considered  as  indispensably  necos- 
MfKty  to  salvation.  It  was  not  easy,  at  the  Reformation,  to  be 
divested,  all  at  once,  of  this  notion ;  which  will  account  for 
some  of  the  anomalies  mentioned  in  the  letter  as  having 
occurred  in  times  immediately  subsequent.  But  that  the 
cosapilers  of  our  Articles  had  the  distinction  I  have  men- 
tioned in  view,  is  clear  from  the  nineteenth  and  twenty-third^ 
ahneady  quoted ;  and  I  will  add,  that  the  language  of  the 
Qhurch  Catechism,  <  two  sacraments,  as  generally  necessary 
tp  salvation,*  refer  to  the  same  distinction.  This  won^ 
*  generally,*  has  been  misinterpreted,  as  signifyii^  generally 
to  all  Christians;  whereas,  it  means,  in  a  general  sense, 
where  the  sacraments  may  be  had.  In  other  words,  bap- 
^am  is  generally  necessary  (where  it  may  be  obtained)  to 
admission  unto  the  church  in  heaven;  but  we  trust  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  not  indispensable  in  cases  of  neglect,  or  irre- 
gular performance  by  dissenters  and  laymen.  But  it  is  2^gaUy 
and  indispensably  necessary  to  the  visible  church  on  earth ; 
and  the  fundamental  vice  of  Sir  J.  Nichoirs  decision,  cob- 
sisits  in  not  having  adverted  to  this  distinction. 

**  The  &ct,  on  which  the  writer  of  the  letter  insists,  that 
Uae  Church  has  been  averse  from  re-baptization,  may  be  exr 
pll^ped  by  the  same  distinction.  The  Chijurch  is  ^vw&liog 
to  have  it  held,  that  it  conceives  baptism^  administei»d  hy 
lay  or  dissenting  hands,  so  totally  invalid,  as  to  be  of  no  use 
whatever,  not  even  to  be  accepted  by  a  merciful  God  as  a 
pasq>ort  to  salvation  (being  performed  with  well-intentioned 
irregularity).  Yet  I  have  myself  strongly  urged  Mr.  D.  to 
re-baptize  his  son  George,  who  has  only  received  the  b^>< 
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three-pence^  at  the  Suffolk  assizes,  from  the  t(^ 
gate  keeper  at  Haselworth.     But  might  not  everjr 

tiftnal  water  from  Dr.  H.  generally  supposed  to  be  no 
clergjnman.  The  same  distinction  explains  all  the  sestmients 
of  theologians,  as  cited  by  the  writer  of  the  letter.  I  could 
easily  show,  that  th^  case  of  marriage  is  not,  as  is  pretended, 
analogous:  it  is  not  a  sacrament ;  it  is  not»  in  all  cases,  ereii 
an  ecclesiastic  office. 

"  With  respect  to  the  interests — the  pecuniary  intcreils 
of  the  Church,  I  trust,  that  on  a  question  of  this  kwd,  sordid 
motives  are  not  contemplated.  Yet,  even  in  regard  to  these, 
it  may  be  just  hinted^  that  in  towns,  no  inconsiderable  ad- 
vantage arises  from  baptismal  registers,  and  the  charges  whi^ 
accompany  baptibms  in  entering  them.  But  passing  firom  so 
contemptible  a  consideration,  I  will  conclude,  by  quoting  a 
sentence  from  my  own  letter  to  Dr.  S.  of  St.  John's :  <  If  the 
contrary  opinion  be  maintained,  our  ordination  is  nothing; 
there  is  no  difference  betwixt  us  and  the  whole  tribe  of  self* 
erected  teachers ;  and  farewell  to  all  those  sound  prindples 
of  Apostolical  authcH'ity  and  Episcopal  succession,  which  the 
college  that  entertained  Charles  the  First,  ought,  of  all  others, 
never  to  abandon.* 

'<  Having  thus  unfolded  my  sentiments  at  length,  belieie 
me,  Sir,  it  is  with  extreme  sorrow  I  add,  that  I  cannot  in  my 
conscience  vote,  on  the  present  occasion,  for  one,  who  ad- 
heres tenaciously  to  this  erroneous  and  injurious  d^sion. 
With  sorrow,  because,  in  all  other  respects,  I  approve  of  hii% 
and  would  willingly,  on  public  grounds  (all  things  considered)! 
contribute  towards  his  election. 

<'  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

^<  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

**  John  son  GaAMt."  ' 
^  15,  St.  James's  Place,  Hampstead  Roedi 
iTth  August,  i8ai." 
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one  sajr,  at  a  turnpike  gate  on  Sunday,  he  ii 
going  to  his  place  of  worship  ?  and  how  is  the 
gate-keeper  to  know  who  is  telling  truth,  and 
who  is  going  to  ruralize  ? 

XIT.  Francis^  Duke  of  Bedford^  died  sud- 
denly in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age ;  in 
conifequence  of  being  over-heated  when  playing 
at  cricket,  on  Sunday.  His  eulogy,  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
more  appropriate  than  the  incense  which  perfumed 
his  memory  from  the  pulpit.  A  zealous  friend  to 
liberty,  and  patron  of  agricultural  improvements, 
he  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  living  in  a  bronzt 
statue,  facing  that  of  Ins  fellow-patriot  Fox. 
Verily  he  has  had  his  reward;  but  as  this  noble-  • 
man  never  attended  church,  and  manifested  no 
symptoms  of  a  religious  principle,  it  cannot  be 
deemed  illiberal  to  refuse  him  the  canonization  of 
a  saint.  His  ancestor,  the  great  martyr  to  liberty, 
held  serious  communication  with  Baxter  in  his 
dying  moments.  Religion  was  then  something 
more  than  mere  secular  utilitv. 

Xni.  A  more  honourable  niche  in  the  temple 
of  Christian  fame  is  merited  by  Isaac  Hawkins 
BrcicvCy  Esq.  a  gentleman  of  Hurtonupon-Trent^ 
who  bequeathed  150,000/.  the  residue  of  his 
princely  fortune,  to  be  allotted  to  charitable 
purposes. 

A  few  minor  matters,  connected  with  the  re- 
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ligion  of  this  period,  may  be  thrown  together  in 

AmaU  print: 

A.  D.  1806. 

Loid  Hugh  Seymour  and  his  lady  having  gooe  ^iimtmi, 
00  account  of  her  Uidyship's  health,  consented  liiftt  their 
child  should  be  left  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbect.  Thej 
both  died ;  he  leaving  her  the  sole  guardian  of  her  children ; 
or,  i£  she  should  marry  again,  the  guardian  conjointly  with 
Lord  Euston  and  her  brother.    Mrs.  Fitzherbert  dedined 
giving  Miss  Seymour  up,  in  defiance  of  a  decree  of  Lofd 
Eldon.    An  appeal  was  carried  to  the  House  of  Lorda^  who, 
by  a  laige  majority  (Lord  Erskine,  the  then  ChanceU(n> 
being  of  the  number),  reversed  Lord  Eldon's  decree.    Tliey 
appointed  also  a  new  guardian,   the  Marquis  of  Hertlbcd 
Mrs.  Fitadierbert  is  a  Catholic;  and  the  wish  of  the  dybof 
mother  was  expressed  in  a  letter  signifying   fears  of  her 
daughter's  continuing  under  that  lady's  care.    Parents  sbouki 
learn  hence  not  to  be  too  delicate,  in  speaking,  even  to  beoe- 
&ctors,  concerning  the  religious  education  of  a  child. 

Bonaparte  summoned  a  convention  of  Jews  from  all  parts 
of  France,  to  Paris;  and  forced  them  to  commence  their 
sittings  on  their  own  Sabbath.  They  were  asked  some  firivo- 
lous  questions  relative  to  polygamy,  marriage,  and  divorce. 
His  political  object  is  not  known ;  some  imagined  him  to  have 
meditated  a  conquest  of  Palestine,  as  a  way  to  the  East ;  but 
he  had  got  enough  of  that. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  set  fire  to  by  the 
Arabs,  who  had  been  refused  supplies.  The  dome  fell  with  1 
quantity  of  melted  lead.  The  fine  pillars  were  cracked ;  but 
the  interior  of  the  central  chapel,  on  which  the  ruins  feUi 
was  left  uninjured.  Its  walls  have  been  repaired  in  a  Gothic 
fetyle. 

Needwood  Forest,  in  Staffordshire,  being  enclosed,  a 
church  was  built  there  by  the  will  of  the  late  Isaac  Hawkins 
Browne.    Mr.  Gisbume  preached  the  first  sermon. 
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A.D.  1809. 

Catholicism  was  losing  power  under  the  'Bonaparte  dy- 
naaty.  King  Joseph  suppressed  the  religious  establishments 
kf  Spmn ;  giving  pensions  to  the  clergy  not  wanted  for  part<' 
diial  duty.  He  protected  the  parish  clergy,  and  fixed  theu: 
stipends :  while  he  abolished  all  the  grosser  parts  of  a  cor- 
mpted  Christianity.  In  the  meantime,  the  Pope  bore  many 
indignities,  and  was  kept  in  confinement  at  Arignon.  Pro- 
tetlants  S3nnpathized  with  the  individual;  bat  hailed  die 
downfidl  of  Antichrist. 

Bonaparte,  in  stripping  the  Pope  of  his  temporal  power, 
^us  reasoned :  **  The  Pope  is  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
Church ;  I  am  its  Cssar.  I  annul  the  donation  of  my  pre- 
decessors, the  French  Emperors,  and  annex  the  Roman  states 
to  France ;  but  I  acknowledge  the  spiritual  influence  of  the 
descendants  of  the  first  pastors.  I  give  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's,  and  I  take  unto  Caraar  the  things  that  are 
Csraar's." 

The  contest  for  the  high  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
tersity  of  Oxford  terminated  in  the  election  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  votes  over  liis  coii4>ettter 
Lord  Eldon. 

A.D.  1806. 

XIV.  A  system  of  moral  philosophy  was  put  forth  by 
Farsythy  a  Scottish  barrister,  who  had  been  a  renegade  from 
divinity,  affirming  that  '*  sin  had  no  demerit  with-  Go^,  since 
it  was  a  part  of  his  great  system,  the  improvement  of  the 
intellect  of  man;  and  that  merit  in  man  was  the  improvement 
of  his  intellect."  All  this  seemed  a  jumble-  of  his  old  Cal- 
rinism,  and  his  assumed  pride.  It  did  no  harm,  however; 
for  it  was  never  read,  and  was  only  known  by  one  or  two 
reviews,  which  noticed  it.  Touched  by  the  wand  of  common 
aenscy  it  fell,  and  rose  no  more. 
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A.  D.  1 869. 

XV.  The   Reverend  John  Bampton,  a  canon 
of  Salisbury,  died  in  1 779,  leaving  certain  lands 
in  the  county  of  Wilts,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  120/.  now  1.50/.  for  the  endowment  of  eight 
divinity  lectures  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith; 
to  be  preached  annually  in  Lent  and  Act  Terms, 
in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford  ;  by  a  member 
of  the  university  who  shall  have  taken  the  degree 
of  M.  A.     The  preacher  may  take  a  wide  range 
in  his  choice  of  subjects;  and  lectures  have  been 
delivered    against    Mahomedanism,    Hindooisro, 
Popery,  schism,  enthusiasm,  and  different  here- 
sies.    The   first  lecture    was   preached  in  1780, 
An  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  obtained  for  ex- 
chanorinor    the    estate    for    one    near   Wins:,   io 
Oxfordshire. 

Most  of  these  lectures  have  dropped  into 
oblivion.  The  most  celebrated  were  White's, 
**  On  the  Religion  of  Mahomet,'*  Tatham's 
"  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth,"  and  Lawrences 
"  On  the  Construction  of  the  Articles."  The 
preacher  prints  the  lectures  at  his  own  expense; 
and  giving  several  copies,  agreeably  to  the  will 
of  the  founder,  receives  the  proceeds  of  the 
estate,  now  about  150/.  together  with  the  profits 
of  sale. 

White's  Lectures  excited  a  considerable  sensa- 
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tioD,  being  remarkably  terse  and  polished  in  style. 
It  happened  sometime  afterwards,  that  a  young 
man  named  Dadcock,  a  dissenting  teacher,  having 
died,  and  Mr.  White  being  slower  in  relieving  the 
distresses  of  this  person^s  mother,  than  her  relar, 
tive,  Mr.  Gabriel,  expected,  it  came  out  that 
copious  notes  for  the  lectures  were  sent  to  him 
during  the  composition,  and  brought  into  college 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  The  discovery  some- 
what detracted  from  the  credit  of  the  lecturer* 
but  left  him  at  least  the  merit  of  a  clear  arrange- 
ment, and  a  polished  style. 

It  was  the  general  intention  of  the  founder  to 
provide  a  permanent  defence  of  Christianity, 
adapted  every  year  to  the  changeful  modes  of 
attack  it  might  sustain.  It  would  have  been 
better,  perhaps,  to  have  digested  a  regular  plan, 
for  a  systematic  \^  ork,  to  be  performed  in  a  course 
of  years  by  a  succession  of  talents ;  the  life-time 
and  abilities  of  no  one  man  being  fully  equal  to 
the  task.  Thus  would  be  reared,  in  a  cour^e  of 
years,  a  magnificent  work,  like  St.  l^eters,  the 
production  of  several  ages,  bearing  a  relation 
and  subordination  to  the  whole;  which  would  re- 
main for  the  admiration  and  improvement  of  many 
generations. 

The  limits  of  eight  lectures  are  too  narrow  for 
many  discussions;  and  hence  the  notes  swell  out 
in  the  same  proportion  to  the  preached  part, 
which  a  witty  journalist  discovered  between  the 
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posterior  and  anterior  projections  of  Dr.  PattV 
wig. 

XVI.  Jets  of  Parliameni. — In  reyiewing  the 
Acts  of  Parliament,  relative  to  religion  and  morals^ 
up  to  the  year  i8iO|  we  shall  ask  permisston  to 
supply  a  few  straggling  omissions.     Eariy  in  (htflr 
retgrOy  an  Act  compelled  parishes  to  furnish  vobm* 
tears  for  the  militia,  in  proportion  to  their  poorV 
rates.     Employment  was  thus  furnished  for  the 
idle  and  the  dissolute ;  but  it  was  whimsical  \o 
style  diem  volunteers. — Anodier  Act,  appointing  ~ 
the  registering  of  parish  infants,  under  four  yetnfl 
of  age,  was  designed  to  prevent  the  barbarities  of 
nurses  and  overseers ;  by  pointing  out  the  com^ 
parative  mortality  in  each  parish. — Statutes  were 
levelled  against   forestalling  catde,  and  against 
frauds  in  franking  letters. — ^The  wills  of  seamen 
were  required   to  be  signed  by  their  respective 
captains.     Drawers  of  their  wages  are  not  to  de- 
duct more  than   sixpence   in    the   pound;    and 
methods  of  paying  their  wages  to  their  relatives 
are  specified.     When  the  effects  fall  under  ten 
pounds,  the  expense  of  letters  of  administration 
may  be  spared.     All  frauds  in  this  transaction  are 
felonies. 

Servants  in  lunatic  asylums  were  exempted 
from  the  duty  on  servants. — One  Act  having 
classed  players  with  gypsies,  rogues,  and  vaga« 
bonds,  it  was  softened  by  a  subsequent  Act,  an- 
thorizing  justices  to.  license  theatriod  entertain:. 
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motts. — LiceQ3es  for  alehouses  were  not  lo  be; 
grained,  without  a  certificate  of  good  fame. 

AU  marriagedy  solemnized  befiortt  17&I9  ia 
chapels  where  asarriages  bad  not  been  usoall}^': 
perfomied,  were  rendered  yalid* — An  order  front 
the  Kmg  incorporated  in  the  Liturgy  the  forms  of* 
prayer  for  November  5th,  January  soth^  Maj^ 
29th,  and  October  25th.  It  were^  perhaps,  ar 
well  if  such  political  observances  were  now  1h 
mited  lo  an  occasional  fast,  or  thanksgiving,  re- 
lative to  passing  occurrences.  The  chief  actual: 
observance  of  these  historical  epochs  consists^ 
now^a-days,  in  squibs  and  bonfires,  calves*  heads^ 
oak  trees  spoiled  of  their  honours,  and  gilded  gin* 
gerbread  kings ;  yet  occasional  sermons  might  be 
highly  proper,  if  any  body  could  be  found  to 
liaten  to  them. 

At  the  suit  of  the  two  Universities,  fiiblei^' 
printed  in  Scotland,  were,  in  1804,  prohibited 
to  be  sold  in  England.  Monopolies,  in  general 
unjust,  may  be  wise  in  regard  to  the  sacred  vo^ 
lume ;  of  which  the  unauthorized  printing  might 
promulgate  injurious  errors. 

Protestant  dissenters  were  exempted  from  pro* 
secution  as  schoolmasters,  except  in  endowed 
schools — not  endowed  for  dissenters. 

The  Act  31  Geo.  III.  cap.  32,  was  a  general 
exemption  of  Catholics  from  all  penalties  attached 
to  their  manner  of  worship,  on  their  subscribing 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  Hanover  soccessioB^. 
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and  of  abjuration  of  Catholic  principles  politically 
dangerous ;  viz.  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  power 
to  absolve  from  an  oath,  with  the  lawfulness  of 
slaying  heretics;  together  with  an  accompanying 
declaration.     Catholics  might  execute  the  office 
of  constable   by   deputy.     They    were   absolved 
from  attendance  on  their  parish  church;  admitted 
to  London  and  Westminster;  suffered  to  hear  mass; 
and,  while  no  Romish  ecclesiastic  shall  officiate, 
except   within  a  place  of  worship   permitted  by 
this  Act,    all  sanctioned  places   of  worship  are 
protected  from  disturbance.     They  are  released 
from  double  land-tax ;  enabled  to  enjoy  lands ;  to 
go  five  miles  from  their  abode;  and  to  approach 
within  ten  miles  of  London.     Their  wills  are  ren- 
dered valid;  their  peers  are  admitted   to  court: 
they  may  practise  law  and  physic,  and  present  to 
benefices;  and  all  this,  on  their  taking  the  oath 
and  signing  the  declaration. 

By  the  37  Geo.  IIL  ch.  90,  collations  were 
subjected  to  61.  of  stamp  duty;  dispensations  for 
holding  two  benefices,  to  10/.;  institutions  and 
licenses  unto  benefices  to  15^.;  while  probates  of 
wills  were  to  bear  a  stamp,  valued  according  tff 
the  sums  bequeathed*  Another  Act  imposed  a 
stamp  duty  on  proctors. 

The  Act  43  Geo.  IIL  cap.  107(1 803),  amended 
the  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Act,  by  enabling  all 
persons  to  bequeath  legacies  to  the  governors,  who 
were  also  authorized  to  build  parsonage  houses; 
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wliile  die  Act  45  Geo.  III.  cap.  84,  enabled  per* 
aons  to  augment  the  said  Bounty^  by  giftg  of  per* 
sonal  property  without  deed. 

By  the  Act  43  Gea«.III.  cap.  108,    persons 
were  alloWed  to  give,  by  deed  or  will,  five  acres^ 
or  .500/.  towards  building  or  repairing  churches 
BSkd  parsonages;  but  no  glebe,  exceeding  fifty 
acres,  was  to  receive  more  than  one  acre  out  of 
one  legacy.     Plots  of  land,  not  exceeding  one 
acre,  held  in  mortmain,  may  be  granted  by  ex- 
change or  benefaction,    for  the  same  purposes; 
but  accommodation  is  to  be  provided  for  all  classes 
of  worshippers.      The  Act  45  Geo.  IIL  c.  101, 
repeals  the  Mortmain  Act,  in  regard  to  its  re* 
strictions  of  college  livings  to  half  the  number  of 
fellowships ;  anl  this,  by  the  way,  has  escaped 
Mr.  Ellis,    in   his   "  Clergyman's  Assistant,"  of 
1822*.     This  .Act  will  increase  the  patronage  of 
the  Universities,  by  enabling  them  to  purchase 
advowsons. 

In  the  44  Geo.  III.  c.  43,  the  Act  appointing 
twenty-three  years  for  deacons,  and  twenty«>four 
for  priests,  as  the  earliest  time  of  ordination,  is 
ea^tended  to  Ireland. 

A.D.  1810. 

Note. — Toleration  Act. — A  Bill  had  been  brought  m 
during  last  Session,  for  <<  A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Dis- 
senting Preachers,  and  Places  of  Worship,  licensed  under 
the  Toleration  Act,  from  1760  to  the  present  Time."    The 

*  Clergyman's  Assistant,  Oxoq.  189a* 
VOL.  IV.  II 
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^asenteit  totk  akrai,  lest  Lord  Sidmputh  should  wiili  M 
nfopwtiip  bounds  of  toleratioii,  and  the  njgl^ts  of  cobscimi^ 
The  returns  sho^  how  much  the  number  of  dissenteiv.  btp 

been  over-rated.  Only  three  thousovd  six  hundred  and  seventy- 

...  .  ~  ^  , 

two  cGssentihg  teachers  have  been  licensed  in  half  a  centuiy, 
and  twelv^  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  j^laces  of 
worsh^.  The  same  congregation  is  often  licensed  thfee  ar 
tonfr  tiiaair-as  a  private  hQUie»  a  banH  a  meetiBig-hoiiia; 
wbioh  accounts  for  the  disparity. 


>' 
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CHAPTER  XXXrV. 

OBITUARY    OF    LEARNED    Dmiritar, 


Coiltfllt0« 

L  Sttwrti;.— 11.  GartciW.— IIL  Parkhur$t.—lV.  Hon- 
Uy.—Y.  Beattie.—Yl.  Carlj/U,  Graves.— Vll.  Arck^ 
bishop  Moore. — ^VIII.  Kirwan. — IX.  Paky,  Campbell, 
Robinson. — X.  Portens. — XI.  Laymen  and  Dissenters  : 
Cowper,  Kirke  White,  Elizabeth  Smith.— Xll.  Priest-^ 
ley.—XUl.  Pitt  and  Fox.  — XIV.  Winter. ^XV. 
Macleahe, 


I.  With  the  eighteenth  century,  were  closed 
the  labours  of  the  venerable  Swartz^  who  for 
many  years  had  discharged,  in  the  eastern  world, 
the  functions  of  a  Protestant  missionary,  from  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Bora 
in  Germany  in  1725,  he  had  arrived  at  Madras, 
and  assumed  his  calling  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
Never  was  life  more  useful,  career  more  glorious, 
character  more  Apostolic,  or  death  more  deplored. 
He  bad  usually  preached  four  times  in  a  week,  in 
English,  German,  Portuguese,  and  Tamulian; 
besides  visiting  the  different  churches,  attending 
the  sick,  smd  instructing  the  Malabar  scholars, 
for  whose  use  he  wrote  aa  ''  Ei:flanatio»  of  ikfi^ 
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chief  Doctrines  of  Christianity j''  and  an  "  Abrid^ 
ment  of  Newton  on  the  Revelations."  He  had 
travelled  many  thousands  of  miles  exposed  to  a 
burning  climate,  and  was  blest  with  innumerable 
seals  to^  bis  ministry* 

Though  deeply  grieved,  he  was  not  dismayed 
by  the  difSculties  which  arose  in  his  way.     "  When 
I  consider,"  said  he,  ^^  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  I  say  to  myself.  My  God, 
must  all  these  people  die!     Must  they  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  Jesus !     How  little  do  they 
mind  the  end !     What  blindness,  insensibilityvand 
rapaciousness !"     But  perseverance  and  integrity 
removed  mountains.     The  church  at  Tanjore,  on 
receiving  certain  regulations,  observed^  that  ^^  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Swartz  had  precluded  all  rules  f 
and  the  road  from  Trichinopoly  to  Tanjore,  for- 
merly very  unsafe,  was  wholly  free  from  robberies, 
after  he  had  formed  congregations  in  those  dis- 
tricts.    "  Send  me  Swartz,"  said  Hyder  Aly,  when 
a  treaty  was  proposed  to  him ;  "  with  him  I  will 
treat,  for  him  only  can  I  trust."     When  Tanjore 
was  besieged,    and  the  garrison  perishing  wiA 
hunger,  Swartz  prevailed  with  the  country  people 
to  bring  in  com,  by  the  simple  guarantee  of  his 
word  for  the  payment.     To  his  care  the  Riyah 
committed  his  son ;  who  afterwards  favoured  the 
Christian  cause.    Among  Protestants,  Papists,  and 
heathens,  Swartz  walked  like  a  primitive  Aposde. 
^"  Doctor,*'  said  he  to  his  physician,  a  few  days 
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before  kis  deaths  '^  in  heaven  there  will  be  no  pain^" 
**True,"  replied  Dr.  K.  ^*  but  we  must  keep  you 
iere  as  long  as  we  can."  "  But  0 !"  rejoined  the 
djing  man^  ^^  let  us  t;tke  care  that  we  be  not 
missing  there/'  He  died  at  Tanjore,  in  the  «e- 
.yen^*second  year  of  his  age.  The  Rajah  shed  a 
flood  of  tears  over  the  body,  and  covered  it  with 
a  cloth  of  gold.  Flaxman  commemorated  this 
friendship  in  a  monument,  representing  the  Rajah^s 
-last  visit  to  the  missionary. 

How  should  this  example  stimulate  the  languid 
minister  to  run  the  race  set  before  him,  disen« 
langled  from  the  present  world;  to  watch  the 
upward  flight  of  the  parting  prophet,  and  eagerly 
to  catch  his  mantle;  to  stand  in  the  breach  where 
he  has  fallen,  and  to  fill  the  gap  he  has  left ! 

II.  Gericki^  who  followed  the  steps  of  Swartz, 
as  a  faithful  pastor,  and  unwearied  evangelist, 
survived  not  long  his  predecessor.  Having  per- 
fformed  a  journey  through  the  southern  countries 
of  Hindostan,  during  which  several  thousand 
heathens  had  been  converted  to  the  true  religion, 
he  died  at  Vellore,  in  his  sixty-first  year,  on  Oct  2, 
1 803.  During  a  ministry  of  thirty-six  years,  he 
had  engaged  the  hearts  of  all,  by  his  meek  and 
benevolent  disposition.  His  frugality  was  the 
treasury  of  his  bounty.  He  went  by  the  name  of 
^'  The  primitive  Christian." 

III.  At  home,  Parkhurst  also  expired  with 
.the  eighteenth  century.    With  his  friend,  Bishpp 
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H<mie,  hi  inclined  to  die  sentimeats  of  HutdiiA- 
ftoti.  Hid  chief  works  were,  a  Greek  and  Englidi, 
and  a  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  an  '*  Answer 
to  Priestley,  on  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ^'^  and 
a  Pamphlet  against  John  Wesley. 

IV.  Bishop  Horsley  died  1806.  In  a  primtiy 
charge  of  1 790,  Horsley  combated  the  maximK, 
that  ^\  practical  religion  and  morality  are  one  and 
the  same  thing ;  and  that  mord  duties  conatitMe 
the  whole  or  chief  part  of  practical  Christiaiiity.'' 
This  haughty  and  violent  divine,  who  confirmed 
with  his  cap  on  his  head  at  the  altar,  treated  ifot 
his  clergy  with  respect.  To  tell  them  they  were 
tiie  apes  of  Epictetus, — to  banter  them  with  a  Hst 
of  controversial  books,  whose  hard  names  dwy 
had  never  heard, — to  say  a  man  must  have  nm 
over  all  these  tomes,  before  he  ought  to  touch 
the  disputed  points, — was  language  too  nervous, 
and  reproof  too  faithful.  This  charge  occasioned 
the  publication  of  a  work,  addressed  by  seven 
Evangelical  ministers  to  his  lordship,  entitled, 
**  The  Nature,  Extent,  and  Province  of  human 
Reason  considered." 

Horsley  was  independent  and  severe ;  bold  in 
avowing,  and  tenacious  in  maintaining  his  opi- 
nion. He  was  proudly  zealous  for  episcopacy, 
and  an  enemy  to  heretics.  In  Parliament,  and  in 
the  pulpit,  he  uttered  the  language  of  disdainful 
truth;  whether  in  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
Scottish   bishops,    in   denouncing  French   and 
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llish  Jacobinism)  or  in  defending  the  rigbto  of 
London  clergy.  Like  Bishop  Bnraet,  he  stood 
neutral  ground  between  the  Calrinists  and 
ninians ;  and  manifested  a  false  liberality^  and 
erroneous  judgment^  in  declining  to  decide  be* 
en  them,  on  a  question  of  so  high  importance, 
gave  too  much  to  critical  nicety,  and  too  litde 
noral  application.  Like  some  earlier  prelates, 
railed  against  puritans  for  dissent,  and  inclined 
lurds  puritan  doctrines*  As  a  domestic  cha« 
tar,  he  was  deficient  in  meekness,  and  pos- 
ted no  controul  over  his  tongue.  These  blots 
to  be  lamented  in  the  conqueror  of  Priestley, 
ciiampion  of  our  Establishment,  the  commen- 
»r  on  Hosea,  the  biographer  of  Newton,  and 
successive  ornament  of  the  sees  of  St  David'si 
[fester,  and  St  Asaph.  This  last  cathedral  he 
ntified  at  his  own  charges.  A  diocese,  where 
the  livings,  except  three,  are  in  the  bishop's 
ronage,  was  too  well  suited  to  his  domineering 
rit. 

V.  BeattiCj  whose  ^^  Minstrel"  establishes  his 
le  as  a  poet,  died  in  1 803.  His  ^^  Essay  on 
itb,''  contains  an  able  answer  to  the  infidel  phi- 
iphy  of  Hume*:  while  his  '^  Evidences,*'  de- 

*  David  Hume  (honest  man  f),  in  his  meti^hysical  Es* 
^  aimed  a  severe  blow  at  Cl^istianity ;  and  it  would  have 
1  more  injurious  than  it  proved,  had  she  notfinmd  anaUe 

t  Scottish  Noytds,  *"  Rob  E07." 
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liirer  the  Apostles  from  the  imputation  of  iviedc- 
riesi  or  enthusiasm.  His  private  character  vnk 
amiable,  and  added  much  to  the  force- of  Im 
Writings;  particularly,  in  his  magnanimous  re- 
fusal of  preferment,  offered  him  in  the  Baglish 
Church,  through  fear  of  injuring  the  cause  he  had 
defended,  by  incurring  the  suspicion  of  merce- 
nary yiews  f*     His  biographer  was  his  friend  Sir 

»  > 

cfaampion  in  the  excellent  Dri  Beattie.    His  <<  SiMjr  ^n 
Truth,"   and  amiable  character,    endeared  him  tD  aemal 
divines  of  the  English  Church,  who  appreciated  his  servioes 
to  the  general  cause  of  religion ;  but,  '^  when  Porteus  offered 
brdination  to  a  philosopher,  who,  with  his  imperfect^views 
of  the  Christian  scheme,   and  particular  notions  of  iooBte 
goodness,  might  object  to  the  doctrine,  no  less  than  tlie  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England,  we  are  more  disposed  to 
bestow  approbation  on  the  honesty  of  the  one  in  the  reftual, 
than  on  the  partiality  of  the  other  in  his  proposal."     This  re- 
mark of  Middleton's  is  altogether  incorrect.     It  was  not 
Porteus,    but  Seeker,    through    Porteus  his  c^i^lain,  that 
toade  overtures  to  Dr.  Beattie.    The  offer  was  not  of  ordi- 
nation  simply,   but  of  preferment.     Where  it    appean,*  in 
£eattie's  works,  that  he  entertained  imperfect  views  of  tfae 
Christian  scheme,  and  particular  notions  of  innate  goodneM» 
the  writer  has  not  mentioned.     And  finally,  in  due  honour  of 
that  philosopher,  let  it  be  observed,  that  his  refusal  was  occa- 
sioned through  his  fear  of  weakening,  by  an  appearance  of 
mercenary  motives,  any  impression  which  might  have  been 
made  by  the  labours  of  his  conscientious  zeal. 

t  David  Hume  has  already  been  sli^tly,  periu^s  too 
riigbtly  noticed.  Bom  in  171 1,  he  was  designed  for  the  lav ; 
but  condeived  an  aversion  for  that  study,  as  well  as  for  a 
counting-house>  which  he  had  tried  in  1734*    **  Cicero  and 
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William  Forbes ;  who  soon  after  died,  of  a  com- 
plaint  the  most  suitable  to  that  benevolent  baronet, 
an  enlai^ment  of  the  heart. 

Virglf*  says  he^  ^*  were  the  boolu  I  was  lecretly  devoming*" 
His  fint  work  was  a  *<  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  whid^at- 
tracted  no  notice.  He  accordingly  broke  it  into  Essajrs ;  and 
such  is  the  caprice  of  public  taste,  that  in  this  form  it  was 
i^flgcafj  read.  He  had  the  impudence  to  send  a  copy  of  ittP 
Bishop  Butler. — Hume  confirmed  the  miracles  by  his  attempts 
to  disprove  them.  From  his  notion  of  cause  and  effect  as  a 
oonstant  sequence,  it  only  follows,  that  God  may  suspend  that 
sequttice.  Campbell's  triumphant  *'  Dissertation  on  MiracleSy** 
publidied  in  176^,  being  brought  to  him,  he  only  replied^ 
^  I  never  knew  any  one  who  deliberated  about  nonsense^ 
without  believing  it  before  the  end  of  his  inquiries."  War* 
burtcm  replied,  with  much  spirit  and  strength,  to  his  **  Na^ 
tund  History  of  Religion."  His  £hief  work,  the  "  History 
of  England,"  is  one  continued  sarcasm  against  Christianity. 
So  great  was  his  pride,  that  it  induced  him  to  sedc  renown  in 
vitiating  the  principles  of  mankind.  *<  Thisy"  says  a  writer, 
^  is  carrying  human  criminality  to  the  utmost  degree  of  extra- 
vagance ;  equal  to  that  of  Moloch  *."  To  Robertson  he 
wrote,  '*  Do  not  again  bring  forward  your  religion  in  my 
company.  I  have  done  with  these  subjects,  and  am  quite  in- 
capable of  instruction."  He  who  is  so  obstinate,  should  be 
sure  of  his  ground.  But,  besides  the  fallacies  already  men- 
tioned, how  vain  is  his  notion  of  the  origin  of  ideas,  **  that 
reflections  are  fainter  perceptions;"  so  that  reflections -apoii 
eating,  is  eating  in  a  lesser  degree.  His  tranquillity  on  his 
death-bed  is  very  doubtful.  It  was  certainly  disturbed  at  the 
mention  of  Beattie.  It  only  showed  his  ignorance  of  himself, 
-snd  may  have  been  the  whistling  of  the  school-boy,  to  keep 
hb  courage  up.    How  often  do  hardened  felons  die,  withovt 
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VL  Carhfky  the  Prof^ssM  of  Antbic  in  Cmh^ 
bridge^  died  at  his  viciinige  of  Newcttlte  upM 
Tjrne.  He  was  a  learned  Orientalist,  as  appeared 
ill  iiiS  **  Tratisktioiis  of  Arttbic  Poetry,**  a^*  I>it»^- 
tatioQ  on  the  Troad/'  and  a  ^'  Tour  in  Syria  and 
Egypt/'  But  his  favourite  work  was '^  A  new 
Translation  of  the  Arabia  Bible^  widi  various 
Readings,**  which  he  left  unfini^ed. 

Jacod  Bryant  died  at  the  age  of  eighty^^nhie, 
in  consiequence  of  an  accident  in  reaching  a  book 
from  a  shelf.  Some  of  his  works  are  fanciftdy  bat 
all  profound  in  learning.  His  **  Ancient  Mytho* 
iogy"  divests  tradition  of  fable;  but  he  merits 
praise,  in  the  present  work,  chiefly  for  his  *'  Trea- 
tise on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Scriptures.*' 

Graves^  anodier  Octogenarian,  author  of  the 
"  Spiritual  Quixote,"  a  novel,  written  to  ridicule 
the  Methodists,  died  in  1 804. 

A.  D.  1805. 

^  VII.  John  MoorCj  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
died  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  The  son  of  a 
grazier,  and  brought  up  in  the  free  grammar 
.school  of  Gloucester,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford  by 
some  friends;  and  while  there,  accidentally  re- 
commended as  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

liompunction  or  fear!     Hume  died  in  1776;  and  if  buried  is 
-4116  CdtOQ  Hill,  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  nanument  Itea  tii^ 
contpicuouB  in  its  ugliness. 
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The  dowager  duchess  offered  him  her  hand;  which 
lie,  from  conscientious  motives/  declined ;  and 
the  young  duke,  sensible  of  his  disinterestedness, 
•et  him  on  die  *first  step  of  that  ladder,  which  \tA 
to  tlte  highest  dignity  in  the  Church.  He  con- 
ducted himself  with  exemplary  moderation,  btt 
was  not  distinguished  as  an  author. 

VIIL  Dean  Kirwan^  manifesting  an  extra> 
ordinary  eloquence  in  the  Irish  pulpit,  becamt 
exclusively  a  preacher  of  charity  sermons;  and 
as  a  convert  from  Popery,  was  often  conducted 
to  the  churches  of  Dublin  between  two  files  t/i 
soldiers.  Marvellous  are  the  stories  told  of  his 
exertions,  and  their  effects ;  but  to  those  who  read 
his  printed  sermons,  it  would  appear,  ihat  the 
whole  secret  must  have  consisted  in  manner.  These 
discourses  are  loose,  flimsy,  careless;  without 
theology,  method,  pathos,  or  any  thing  that 
could  render  them  attractive,  or  even  tolerated,  in 
an  English  congregation.     Kirwan  died  in  1 805. 

"  He  called  forth  the  latent  virtues  of  the 
human  heart,  and  taught  men  to  discover  in 
themselves  a  mine  of  charity,  of  which  the  pro- 
prietors had  been  unconscious.  In  feeding  the 
lamp  of  charity,  he  has  almost  exhausted  the 
lamp  of  life.  He  came  to  interrupt  the  repote  6f 
the  pulpit,  and  shakes  one  world  with  the  thunder 
of  the  other.  The  preacher's  desk  becomes  the 
throne  of  light.     What  reward!    St.  Nicholas 
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within^  and  St.  Nicholas  without  *,"  &c     This  is 
Irish  eloquence. 

IX.  Paley  died  at  his  living  of  Bishop  Wear<^ 
mouth;  The  life  of  a  college  tutor  and  a  country 
clergyman  affords  few  materials  for  biography. 
He  lives  in  his  study,  and  is  known  only  by  his 
works.  Paley 's  "  Moral  Philosophy  "  is  disfigured 
by  his  doctrine  of  expedience;  a  mischievous 
principle  of  ethics.  Hence  that  Jesuitical  dogma, 
^'  Do  evil  that  good  may  come/'  which  St.  Paul  had 
in  abhorrence,  Pascal  exposed.  This  persuades  a 
man  to  pause,  ere  he  complies  with  the  declared 
will  of  God,  that  he  may  consider  whether  obedi- 
ence be  useful.  What  is  this  but  setting  up  a  higher 
authority  than  the  Bible ;  the  brazen  meridian  to 
which  all  other  lines  ought  to  be  referred?  And 
why,  after  all,  should  we  have  any  moral  philo- 
sophy, when  there  are  the  pure  morals  of  the 
Gospel?  Many  consider  his  "  Horae  Paulinas" 
to  be  his  best  production.  His  works  he  intended 
to  form  a  sytem,  containing  the  evidences  of  na- 
tural religion,  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion, 
and  an  account  of  the  duties  resulting  from  both. 
His  "  Evidences  of  Christianity"  should  have 
succeeded,  in  order  of  time,  his  "  Natural  Theo- 
logy ;"  for  why  go  back  to  the  lesser  light,  when 
we  bask  in  the  full  beams  of  the  greater?  For 
this,  indeed,   he  has  himself  apologized.     Even 

r 

•  Grattan's  Speeches. 
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the  ^*  Natural  Theology/'  confined  to  the  Being 
of  a  God,  is  incomplete;  it  ought  to  have  en^ 
braced  the  attributes,  and  a  future  state.  Paley  in 
the  author  of  several  valuable  tracts  and  chargea. 
In  private  life,  Paley  was  a  gourmiEuid;  and  re^ 
fused  his  daughters  a  light  while  he  took  his  afteD* 
dinner  nap. 

In  1807,  died  Edward  King^  Esq.  author  of  the  **  Muni* 
menta  Antiqua,  or  Antiquities  of  Civil  and  Ecdefdastical 
Architecture.  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  and  published 
"  Hymns  to  the  Supreme  Being,"  and  **  An  Imitation  of  the 
Prayer  of  Abel,"  in  the  style  of  Eastern  poetry^  .His 
**  Morsels  of  Criticism,"  and  **  Signs  of  the  Times,"  drew 
forth  Bishop  Horsley's  **  Dissertations  on  the  Eighteenth  cif 
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In  180S,  cKed,  in  Scodand,  the  Rev»  George  Maadlodk, 
the  last  of  the  non-juring  clergy. 

George  Campbell^  D.  D.  Principal  of  M)Btfe- 
schall  College,  Aberdeen,  was  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  book  on  miracles,  which  exposed 
Hume's  famous  sophism,  viz.  "  that  he  would 
rather  disbelieve  a  miracle,  than  believe,  on  any 
testimony,  what  contradicts  general  experience.  Dr. 
Skene  Keith  published  Campbell's  "  Lectures  on 
Ecclesiastical  History,"  and  after  his  death  ap-' 
peared  "Six  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology, and 
Twelve  on  Pulpit  Eloqueuce."  Systematic  theo- 
.  logy  in  six  lectures ! !  Well  might  Dr.  Johnson 
observe,  that  "  In  Scotland,  every  man  has  a 
mouthful,  and  no  man  a  belly-full."  This  au- 
thor's "  Translation  of  the  Gospels "  is  a  work  of 
great  industry  and  merit  z..  l 
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Hie  Reo.  T.  Mabinmmr  tior  ef  St  MkijF^ 
juiicester,  k  mXk  known  «  dwr  ndior  of  <'  Tte 
Scriptare  CSiafacteni/'  and  of  '^  Esiays  ott  4t 
Boctrine*  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  System*'' 
Te  hia  ^'  Seriooa  Cali  to  a  devout  Attendanoe  an 
the  EatabHahed  Ghunefa/'  a  diaaentof  veplied  in  a 
''  Vindication  of  Protestant  Dissent" 

A.  D.   tSogf. 

X.  BtUby  Porteusj  Bishop  of  London,  died  ul 
his  seventy-ninth  year.  He  was  an  eighteeadi 
chQd.;  and,  after  passing  creditably  through  Canv 
bridge,  was  made  chaplain  to  Seeker  1 762,  irector 
(tf  Lambeith  1767^  anaater  of  St  Cross  17691 
bishop  of  Chester  in  1 776,  and  bishop  of  Londm 
igsL  1796W 

In  1780,  the  institution  of  a  Sunday  pra- 
menede,  where  at  a  low  price  the  minds  of 
youdi  were  tainted  with  debauchery,  and  ef  da- 
bating  societies  for  the  discussion  of  moral  aad 
rdigioiis  subjects^  brought  forward  his  BiU  fior 
aappressing  these  new  descriptions  <^  Sabbatb- 
breaking.  He  was  also  greatly  instrumental  in 
aappressing  Sunday  concerts.  He  put  a  slop  to 
a  species  of  simony,  which  waa  becoming  preva- 
lent, namely,  the  piffchase  of  the  advo wsoa  of  a 
lining,  taking  a  lease  of  the  ty  thes,  glebes,  See.  for 
ninety -nine  years,  at  a  pepper-corn  rent,  and-  thai 
epteriag.  on  possession  of  the  premises,  aa  il^^ 
immediate  resignation  had  take»  pieces.    He^^fW- 
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laoted  the  observance  ofGood  Fiidaj,  eoeouniged 
die  religions  instructioB  ofnegrMiy  and  reooat^ 
HKnded  to  the  Universities  an  increased  attentiiHi 
to  the  studies  of  candidates  for  holy  orders*,  His 
sermon,  ^^  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God/'  eoo* 
verted  Mr.  Boissier,  an  unbeliever*  His  sermon 
on  '^  Lovers  of  pleasure,  more  than  lovera  of 
God/' attracted  the  favourable  attention  of  rojraky; 
and  on  the  King's  returning  thanks  at  St  Panl's, 
for  his  recovery,  in  1789,  his  discourse  on  ^'Tmst 
m  God**  was  powerfully  affecting.  Tbe  Writer 
heard  him  deliver  a  sermon  on  ^^  The  SsMmA.^' 
His  voice  had  a  silvery  sweetness;  bis  manner 
was  simplicity  itself ;  a  powerful  effect  was  pro* 
dttced,  and  no  one  could  discern  the  eflEbrt  which 
produced  it 

1^  moderation  of  Porteus  has  been  much 
commended  ;  but  many  imagine  he  mingled  wi& 
it  something  of  the  policy  of  the  courtier.  An 
overweening  charity,  a  fastidious  delicacy  which 
shrinks  from  strong  reproof,  a  diffidence  aiid  a 
desire  to  please  universally,  deteriorated  the  qua- 
lity of  his  zeal.  In  the  case  of  the  London  lec- 
turers, he  was  certainly  too  easy ;  and  threw  an 
i^eus  task  on  his  successor,  Bishop  Randolpli. 
Tif  almost  every  church  east  of  St  Giles's,  a  lec- 
torer  may  mount  the  pulpit  over  whom  die  mini- 
;ter  has  no  control,  and  whom,  should  their  doc- 
risal  sentiments  be  adverse,  he  has  no  power  of 
mnoving ;  save  by  assvming  the  whole  duty,  aad 
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incurring  much  .  unpopularity  among  a  certain 
cla8&  of  his  parishioners.  Ought  not  a  bishof^ 
though  without  violence,  to  support  unity  of  doc* 
trine,  and  to  lean  towards  his  orthodox  parochial 
clergy? 

Porteus  had  given  early  promise  of  his  emi- 
nencci  at  Cambridge,  in  his  Seatonian  Prize-poem 
on  **  Death."  His  chief  productions  are,  "Lec- 
tures on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,''  preached  in 
the  Lents  of  1798*,  and  the  three  following 
years;  and  a  "Summary  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity." 

We  had  almost  forgotten,  amongst  the  go^ 
works  of  Porteus,  the  free  chapel  and  free  schools 
endowed  by  him,  in  West  Street,  Seven  Dials  f; 

*  So  much  were  these  lectures  frequented  by  the  ftihion- 
able  world,  as  to  have  received  the  name  of  the  **  Bishop's 
Opera." 

f  Tesiameniary  Bequests  of  Bishop  Porteus. 
To  the  poor  of  St  James's,  Westminster    £  100 

Ditto  of  Fulham 100 

Ditto  of  Hanton,  in  Kent     .....      50 
Ditto  of  Sundridge     -.--.--      50 

At  the  decease  of  his  Widavo  : 

Orphan  Clergy aooo  3  per  Ceoti. 

Sons  of  the  Clergy      .......  3000  ditto. 

Society,  for  instructing  Negroes      ...  1000  ditto. 

Middlesex  Hospital    .......  1000  ditto. 

London  Hospital 1000  ditto. 

Twelve  poor  alms-women^  at  Fulham      -    400  ditto. 

&c^  drc. 


/ 
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cHhongli  these  too  are  on  the  Evangelical  esta- 
blishment. 

The  Reverend  William  fViUtm,  rector  of  Stoke,  and  author 
of  the  **  Christian  Spectator/*  died  in  1810. 

XI.  Laymen  and  Dissenters. — The  last  tears 
of  the   eighteenth  century  were  shed  over  the^ 
grave   of  Cowper.     He   is  well   known  as  the 
author  of  poems,  in  which  religion,  of  a  highly 
serious   nature,    arrays   herself   in   the   garb  of 
genius.     Gay  in  his  youth,  but  of  a  morbid  tem- 
perament, his  first  views  of  religion  sunk  him  in 
dejection;    but   as  he  read   further^   the  gloom 
rolled  away ;  yet  through  life,  his  devout  feelings, 
were  sometimes  melancholy,  sometimes  cheerful, 
foHowiug  the  changes  in  his  constitutional  malady. 
It  is  singular,  however,  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  attended  no  place  of  public  worship. 
His  "Letters"  are  admirable  specimens  of  that 
easy  and  playful  pouring  out  of  an  amiable  mind 
upon  paper,  and  that  saying  of  nothing  with  a 
grace,  which  constitute  the  charm  of  epistolary 
*  correspondence.     There  is  one  "  On  the  Philoso-. 
phy  of  Language,  as  opposed  to  the  Scriptural 
Account;"  a  fine  vein  of  reasoning  conveyed  in 
irony.    Cowper,  with  all  his  shyness  and  religion, 
was  as  ambitious  as  any  professed  worldling ;  and 
in  proportion  as  his  fame  increased,  religion  faded 
from  his  letters.     Cowper  contributed  sixty-eight 
hymns  to  the  "  Collection  of  Olney  Hymns,"  pub- 

VOL.  IV.  K  K 
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Ushed  by  Uh  friend  Newton*  Of  these,  tfie  finest 
ifl  that  sublime  composition, 

'' Cod  moveg  u)  a  myaterioua  way;** 

which  is,  after  all,  but  the  poetry  of  Scripture 
versified.  A  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory, 
at  Dereham  in  Norfolk,  where  he  died**  The 
Writer  has  seen  four  transcriptions  of  his 
^^  Homer;"  so  nervous  was  he  in  the  labour  of 
correction. 

A.  D.  1806. 

Henry  Kirke  White,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  died 
of  a  fever  occasioned  by  excess  of  application,  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age.  Having  sur- 
mounted the  difficulties  of  low  birth  and  narrow 
circumstances,  and  having  been  converted  firom 
the  pride  of  Deism,  by  Jones's  book  "  On  tbe 
Trinity,"  and  from  its  coldness  by  Scott's  **  Force 
of  Truth,"  he  resolved  to  lay  his  acquirements  on 
the  altar  of  God,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  How  do  talents  command 
admiration,  when  adorned  with  the  lustre  of  reli- 
gion !  White  relaxed  from  his  labour  by  teaching 
a  Sunday  school.  His  "Memoirs"  were  pub- 
lished by  Southey ;  and  Lord  Byron,  who  had  no 
eye  for  his  virtues,  bore  honourable  testimony  to ' 
his  talents. 

*  Hayley's  Life,  and  Greatbei^'ft  Abridgnmn. 
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Unhappy  White !  while  life  was  m  its  apringt 
And  thy  young  muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing* 

•  •  •  •  • 

'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  fatal  hlow, 
And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  diee  low. 
So  the  struck  eagle  on  the  fatal  dart* 
Views  his  own  feather  quiv'ring  in  his  heart. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smithy  aged  thirty,  died  ia 
B06 ;  a  young  lady  of  great  piety,  high  attain- 
tents,  and  extraordinary  powers;  yet  unassuming 
id  unambitious.  Chiefly  self-taught,  she  was 
srsed  in  all  the  ancient  and  modem  langui^es, 
athematics,  music,  painting,  and  poetry.  Her 
ttCi'S  display  a  correct,  but  not  enthusiastic  reli- 
on ;  which  bore  her  up  under  trying  reverses, 
id  lighted  up  her  cheek,  in  death,  with  a  seraph's 
aile.  ^*  Her  religion,'*  says  her  friend  and  bio* 
rapher,  Mrs.  Bowdler,  ^^  was  not  raised  in  the 
>t-bed  of  controversy,  or  trained  in  the  nurseries 
id  forced  soil  of  a  parfy;  it  grew  freely  and 
broad :  watered  only  by  the  dews  and  rains  of 
eaven,  it  taught  her  seriousness,  humility,  kitifik 
ess,  resignation,  and  contentment/'  Archbishop 
lagee  bears  testimony  to  her  translation  of  Job, 
s  the  most  able  and  faithful  that  has  been 
Titten. 

XH.  Dr.  Priestley  was  born  near  Leeds, 
L.  D.  1 733,  and  educated  at  Darentry,  under 
hr.  Ash  worth*  He  sM  out  as  «.  Cahiniit ;  btii^ 
iitress  soon  arose  m  his  mind,  becniuse  he  <!oaU 
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feel  no  repentance  for  the  sin  of  Adam*     From 
the  counsel  of  Mr.  Walker,  a  Baxterian,  he  radhed 
forward  into  Arminianism ;  and  thus  was  always 
breaking  loose  from  his  instructors.     He  then  be- 
came satisfied  that  St.  Paul  was  an  inconclusive 
reasoner;   and,   commencing  Arian,  denied  the 
atonement,  and  impugned  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture.    While  his  religious  creed  was  undergoing 
these  successive  metamorphoses,  he  was  engaged 
in  tuition,  in^  making  chemical  experiments,  and 
delivering  lectures  on  almost  every  subject  of 
human  investigation.     He  even  learned  the  flute, 
a3 .  a  recreation ;  which  he  recommended  to  all 
studious  persons ;  adding,  that  ^'  if,  like  himself 
they  have  no  fine  ear,  so  much  the  better :  they 
will  be  the  more  easily  pleased."     Priestley,  thus 
occupied,   read  novels  and  plays,   rattled  back- 
gammon boxes,  attended  clubs,  and  was  quite  a 
man  of  the  world.     From  Needham,   where  he 
had  been  minister  of  an  Independent  congregation, 
he   removed  successively   to   Nantwich,    to  Ac 
Warrington  Academy,  and  to  Milhill,  in  Leeds. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Price,  who 
sunk  .his  faith  into  Socinianism.     The  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  in  1770,  received  him  into  his  family 
as  librarian,  where  he  continued  ten  years;  pub- 
lishing works  on  air,  and  asserting,  in  controversy 
with  his  old  friend  Price,  the  doctrine  of  "  Phib- 
adpliical  Nece&sity."    This  restleiss  character  liext 
ajf^ours  at  BirrainghAm;  .where,  in   1780,  wm 
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se^t  forth  his  g^eat  work,  ^^  The  History  of  the  • 
Corruptions  of  Christianity/'    This  was  assailed 
by  Horsley  and  others,  and  drew  forth  his  ^^  His.^- 
fory  of  early  Opinions  concerning  Christ,"  in  four 
volumes ;  wherein  he  aimed  to  prove,  that  a  rapid 
deterioration  of  divine  truth  took  place  imme- 
diately after  the  Apostolic  age.      But  he  way 
crushed  in  the  gripe  of  the  giant  Horsley ;  who 
pQlivicted  him  of  begging  the  question,  reasoning 
in  a  circle,  ignorance  of  the  original  works,  misr 
representation,   false  quotations,    and   erroneous 
translatings ;    insomuch,  that,   according   to   the 
idfidel  Gibbon,  '^  the  Socinian  shield  of  Priestley 
was  pierced  by  the  spear  of  Horsley/*     In  truth, 
after  all,  if  his  positions  were  granted,  they  would 
establish  very  little;  for  the  New  Testament  itself 
would  still  be  the  standard  of  appeal.    That  pecu* 
liar  doctrines  are  not  mentioned  by  historians,  is 
no  proof  that  they  were  not  held ;  for  writers  are 
silent  on  subjects  which  are  not  disputed.     But 
Priestley,  though  a  materialist,  who,  in  his  ^'  Trea* 
tiae  on  Matter  and  Spirit,"  discovered  that  spirit 
wu  matter,  and  that  the  soul  was  an  affection  of 
the  brain, — defended  Christianity  as  a  revelation 
supported  by  evidence.     He  ably  replied  to  Gil> 
bon's  five  causes  of  its  growth,  by  demonstrating, 
them  to  be  effects. 

He  was  driven  from  England  by  the  violent 
^irit  of  party,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Frepdk. 
Betolntion;  ud  taking  the  wings  of  ihemoniiiii;^ 
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trbssei  over  to  America,  **  that  blessed  land  of 
freedom/'  as  Mr.  Matthews  has  it,  **  where  every 
man  can  sell  his  own  negre."  But  ^'  cctlum  nan 
animumr  the  same  restless  and  turbulent  spirit 
excited  jealousy  and  dislike;  and  he  was  the  un- 
heeded voice  in  the  wilderness, — the  unsuccessful 
apostle  of  Socinianism. 

He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1804,  of  an  indi- 
gestion, which  began  several  years  earlier.  But, 
during  his  illness,  he  wrote  his  ''  Socrates  and 
Jesus  compared,''  and  printed  his  **  Church  His- 
tory,'*  with  a  volume  of  *'  Notes  on  the  Bible." 
Laborious  and  indefatigable,  he  read  all  the  boob 
quoted  in  his  '^  Comparison  of  the  Grecian  Sys- 
tems with  Christianity,*'  composed  that  work,  and 
transcribed  it,  all  in  less  than  three  months.  Yet 
is  he  said  to  have,  at  no  period  of  his  life,  devoted 
more  than  five  hours  in  a  day  to  study. 

Morally  speaking,  he  entertained  a  most  com- 
placent opinion  of  his  own  condition ;  but  how 
far  a  right  one,  may  be  doubted,  by  those  whd 
consider  his  various  pursuits  ;  which  could  leave 
him  no  leisure  for  self-knowledge,  and  must  have 
made  him  spring  to  his  religious  conclusions 
while  reflection  was  yet  immature.  He  died  in 
the  calm  confidence  of  a  resurrection,  as  the  con- 
sequence  of  a  well-authenticated  fact;  and  tbt» 
was  nearly  the  sum  of  his  doctrinal  Christianity. 
He  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  having  been  per- 

inittcd  tGf  lead  an  useful  and  rh&birr  life^aiidrlk 
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[ie  in  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  while  his  activity, 
)f  miod  continued  to  the  end.     '^  I  am  goitig,^ 

• 

aid  he  to  his  grandchildren,  **  to  sleep,  as  well 
s  you ;  for  death  is  only  a  good  long  sound  sleep 
%  the  grave,  and  then  we  shall  meet  again*/' 

*  But  on  this  departure  it  has  been  judiciously  obsenrM, 
lat  sincerit  J  is  no  proof  of  soundness  of  principles ;  nor  com- 
onre  in  death  of  their  truth.  Natural  firmness,  decorum, 
nre  of  consistence,  pride,  obstinacy,  the  desire  of  posthu« 
lous  fame,  ignorance  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  forgetfulness  of  the 
urity  of  the  Divine  nature,  a  high  notion  of  the  unlimited 
imy  of  God,  an  imperfect  standard  of  morals,  self-deceit  in 
arious  forms,  may  give  deceitful  smoothness  to  a  death-bed, 
od  speak  peace  where  there  ought  to  be  no  peace.  The 
centious  soldier  braves  death ;  the  savage  exults  in  its  tor- 
ires  ;  the  enthusiast  in  a  wrong  cause,  courts  it  with  rapture, 
[ume  was  sportive  in  his  last  moments ;  and  even  the  author 
f  Heloise,  the  deliberate  corrupter  of  principle,  could  ejL* 
kifm,  ''  No  man  can  go  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  say, 
am  a  better  man  than  Rousseau.  How  happy  to  die  without 
eason  for  self-reproach  or  remorse !  Eternal  Being !  I  offer 
bee  a  soul  as  pure  as  when  it  sprang  from  thy  hands.  Render 
t  partaker  of  thy  felicity," 

The  Scriptures  lay  no  stress  on  the  feelings  at  the  hour  of 
leath ;  nor  hold  out  any  example  of  a  death-bed  repentance 
a  a  proof  of  true  religion.  They  direct  attention  to  a  holy  lif^. 

Tranquillity,  nay  triumphant  aissurance,  often  only  evinces 
.  aoul  not  acquainted  with  itself.  The  best  man  needs  the 
anguage  of  humiliation  and  of  awe,  on  the  eve  of  i^pearing 
lefore  the  Judge  of  ail  the  earth.  Even  the  partial  compo- 
ore  sincerity  may  feel,  is  derived  fVom  the  promises  of  the 
Soapel;  but  these  were  never  once  present  to  PHestley'i 
oiad ;  and  the  name  of  Jesus  was  n^veir  once  metitiittijsd, 
other  M  an  atonement,  or  an  object  of  bvc    h^tMLtiliiU, 

K  Jt  4        ' 
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It  was  the  misfortiuie  of  this  theologian  to  be, 
dirown  early  among  controversialists,  where  reli- . 
gion  seemed  a  matter  to  exercise  tali^it,  and  not 
to  improve  the  heart ;  and  having  a  passion  for 
discovery,  instead  of  confining  it  to  cheolistiyy, 
where  discoveries  could  be  made,  he  extended  it 
to  religion,  where  there  could  be  none. 

Mrs.  ElixaheA  Carter  wrote  an  AUegoiy,  In  the  RamUer, ' 
representing  religion  and  superstition.    She  Is  the  learned 
translator  of  "  Epictetus.'* 

XIII.  The  rival  statesmen,  Pitt  and  Fox,  died 
in  the  same  year.  Pitt  had  steered  the  people 
through  an  untried  ocean,  and  saved  his  country 
from  the  contagion  of  the  French  Revolution; 
but  his  mind  was  more  alive  to  the  political,  than 

Priestley  was  an  Universalist ;  and,  like  all  those  who  dis- 
believe that  there  is  a  worm  which  dieth  not,  had  small  ground 
of  alarm.  "  We  shall  all  meet  finally/'  was  his  language; 
<'  we  only  require  different  degrees  of  discipline  suited  to  our 
different  tempers,"  For  this,  Scripture  affords  no  sanction; 
and  our  Lord  inculcated  a  contrary  belief.  Priestley  rejected 
the  authority  of  an  Evangelist,  denied  the.  conclusiveness  of 
an  Apostle,  explained  away  obvious  senses  in  the  sacred 
writings,  and  then  called  him^ielf  a  believer  in  Scripture.  He 
accommodated  the  Bible  to  the  system  he  had  formed. 

How  different  from  his  presumption,  the  last  woidf  of 
Hooker !  **  I  have  been  meditating  on  the  number  and 
nature  of  angels.  I  have,  by  God's  grace>  loved  him  from 
my  youth,  and  feared  him  in  mine  age ;  yet  if  thou,  O  God, 
be  extreme  to  mark  what  ia  amiss,  who  may  abide  it  ?  aad^ 
therefore,  where  I  have  fiEuled,  have  mercyy  Lord,  thiou|jk. 
the  merits  c£  my  Savioqr." 
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the  religious  dangers,  to  be  apprehended  from 
Jacobin  principles^  He  died,  rel3dng  on  the 
mercy  of  God,  through  Christ.  His  worst  ene- 
mies allowed  him  to  be  disinterested ;  as,  indeed, 
was  shown  by  his  dying  poor.  The  ruling  pas* 
sion  was  strong  iii  death,  and  ''  O  my  country,** 
were  nearly  his  last  words.  His  preceptor  and 
friend,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Tomline,  has 
since  published  his  life. 

Charles  James  Fojt,  bom  in  1 759,  was  remark- 
able  at  Eton  and  Oxford  for  genius  and  dissipa^ 
tion.  His  first  speeches  in  Parliament  were  un- 
favourable to  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  but  he 
soon  entered  a  field  more  friendly  to  philippizing; 
and  while  Burke  dazzled  with  illustration.  Fox 
bore  down  with  vehemence.  He  neither  pro- 
fessed nor  assailed  religion.  His  unsuspicious 
temper  deprived  his  passion  for  liberty  of  the  due 
control  of  prudence.  While  Burke  detected  the 
cheat  of  the  French  Revolution,  Fox  continued  a 
dupe  to  it;  and,  provided  the  ancient  fabric  were 
destroyed,  to  him  it  was  immaterial  with  what 
untempered  mortar  the  new  building  was  likely 
to  be  cemented.  To  speak  the  most  gently,  he 
went  too  far  on  the  popular  side,  in  calculating, 
that  after  displacing  the  minister,  he  could  repress 

the  fury  he  had  roused*. 

« 

*  It  having  been  obnenred  to  Burice,  that  the  Frendi  Re- 
volution had  shaken  the  whde  world,  <'  True,"  said  he^  *<  and 
it  has  shaken  Mr.  Fox's  heart  out  of  its  plaee/' 
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XIV.  Cornelius  Winter  J  a  disciple  of  Whit- 
field*s  and  an  inmate  in  his  house,  was  a  dissent- 
ing minister  of  mild  and  unassuming  character, 
Who  softened  down  the  Calvinism  of  his  master, 
till '  if  became  comparatively  innoxious. '  ^  The 
hole  of  the  pit  whence  he  was  di^ed,"  was  a 
shoemakers  stall  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  He  had 
been  a  cha  ity-school  boy,  of  St.  Andrew's  Hoi- 
bom,  and  never  went  to  meeting-houses,  save 
when  his  clothes  were  too  shabby  for  a  church. 
After  ridiculing  Whitfield,  he  became  his  convert, 
**  on  a  night  much  to  be  remembered,"  while  the 
scales  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  the  words  of  the 
Methodists  became  heavenly  breezes,  which  he 
could  feel,  blowing  upon  the  soul. 

Winter  was  sent  by  Whitfield,  as  a  reward  of 
long  services,  to  America,  to  instruct  negroes. 
Thence  he  returned,  in  order  to  receive  orders 
from  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  by  whom  they  were 
refused,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  identified 
himself,  with  Whitfield.  When  asked  if  he  had 
not  preached  in  America,  he  gave  a  specimen  of 
Methodistical  prevarication,  by  replying,  "  he 
had  acted  as  a  catecbist/' 

Now  a  bishop  is  bound  to  take  care,  that  reli- 
gion shall  be  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  higher 
el^.^e^;  that  enthusiasts  shall  not  creep  into  tlie 
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Church;  that  internal  schisms  shall  not  divide  it) 
that  the  Gospel  be  not  degraded  by  fanaticism  or 
volgarity;  nor  such  approximation  formed  towards 
Uie  sects,  that  the  people  shall  deem  it  a  matter  of 
indifference,  whether  they  go  to  the  church  or  the 
conyenticle.  Whitfield  had  thrown  off  Church 
discipline ;  his  doctrines  were  those  of  high  Cal- 
vinism, inflamed  by  the  frenzy  of  Methodistical 
feelii^,  and  his  language  was  violent  and  vulgar. 
Was  it  not  right,  to  refuse  ordination  to  the  in- 
mate and  pupil  of  such  a  man  ? 

Was  it  not  right,  if  a  minister  must  obey  his 
ordinary,  and  minister  in  the  congregation  to 
which  he  is  lawfully  appointed,  to  refuse  ordina^ 
tion  to  a  minister,  who  proposed  to  become  a 
minister  at  large?  Here,  if  there  be  remissness 
in  the  Church,  requiring  some  extraordinary  ex- 
ertion,  a  separatist  is  better  than  a  minister  of  the 
Establishment,  for  the  latter  violates  his  vow. 
Yet  this  principle  may  not  be  without  some  ex- 
ceptions. In  the  fens  of  Essex,  and  the  mines  of 
Cornwall,  more  zeal  is  requisite,  than  can  well 
be  calculated  upon  in  the  Church,  for  the  per- 
formance of  those  duties  on  which  an  enthusiast 
ventures ;  and  in  this  case,  a  travelling  church- 
man might  be  preferable  to  a  roving  separatist* 

Winter  struggled  with  an  equal  spirit  through 
many  difficulties,  and  experienced  the  slipperiness 
of  many  of  those  fishes,  vrho,  though  caught  in 
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the  il^t  of  the  Gospel,  were  fit  to  be  /^ast  into  the 
sea.  One  serious  brother  withdrew  his  friend* 
ship,  because  a  sheet  of  his  writing  paper  had 
b^en  made  free  with ;  another  withdrew  ten  pounds 
of  his  independent  support,  when  hit  at  by  a 
passage  in  a  sermon.  The  godly  were  offended 
at  /his  love  of  study;  and  his  preaching  wanted 
tant  for  the  enthusiastic.  Yet  he  was  himself  an 
enthusiast,  if  that  signify  the  being  guided  by 
imjpressions ;  and  a  Calvinist,  if  it  be  so  to  talk 
of  discriminating'  grace.  It  is  not  probable,  that 
tibe  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  promised  to  be  his  friend 
under  the  rose.  He  had  a  little  seminary  of 
pupils,  and  Jay  among  the  rest;  who  caught  the 
flame  of  piety  from  his  lamp.  But  Jay  might  as 
well  have  burnt  the  love-letters.  Sympathy  in 
love  cannot  be  produced  in  a  third  person  *. 

•  MThitfield,  the  fellow-student  of  the  Wesleys,  at  Ox- 
ford, was  ordained  at  Gloucester  in  1736,  and  preached  bis 
first  sermon,  *'  On  the  Necessity  and  Benefit  of  religious 
Society^"  which  is  said  to  have  driven  fifteen  of  his  heareri 
mad.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic  seven  times,  and  established 
an  Orphan  House  at  Georgia ;  preaching,  on  his  return  to 
England,  in  the  open  air,  with  a  Stentorian  voice,  to  multi- 
tudes, at  Moorfields,  Kennington,  and  Blackheath.  The 
Tabernacle,  in  Moorfields,  was  at  first  a  temporary  shed, 
used  by  him  in  inclement  weather.  The  present  building  was 
opened  in  1754,  and  that  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  in 
1756.  About  1 748,  Lady  Huntingdon  sent  for  him  to  preacb 
in  her  house;  and  he  was  complimented  by  the  Earl  of  Ches* 
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XV.  Dr.  Archibald  Maclaine  died  at  Bat^ 
A.D.  1804,  in  his  eigbty-second  year.     He  had 

terfield  and    Lord  Bolinbroke.    Perhaps   they  were  onlj- 
quizzing  him. 

"  To  hear  a  hot-brained  Atheist 
Thanking  a  Reverend  Doctor  for  his  sermon  !** 

,  He  now  preached  fifteen  times  in  a  week,  and  wasfoUowtf 
by  immense  numbers ;  some  of  whom  were  sincere, .  and 
others  enamoured  of  enthusiasm*.  To  these  last  hjs  im- 
passioned manner  was  the  excitement  of  a  spiritual  dram. 
He  died  in  1770,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  was  interred  U 
Newbuiy  Port.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Cahrinistic  Me- 
thodists. 

Whitfield  was  an  active  and  zealous,  but  an  irritable  aafl): 
violent  man.  He  paid  his  addresses  to  a  young  lady,  thmkiM 
her  to  be  converted;  but  deserted  her,  finding  her  to  be  only 
in  a  seeking  state.  He  did  not  make  his  wife  unhappy  iniek^ 
H^nally,  '  He  gave  no  wages  to  any  of  his  servants ;  saying,' 
that  <'  if  they  loved  him,  they  would  ^erve  disinterestedly.** 
He  preached  wherever  he  could  obtain  permission;  tdling  the 
Scots,  that  **  their  discipline  was  the  best  in  the  world;**  and 
adding,  that  if  the  Pope  would  but  lend  him  his  palpit,  he 
would  there  preach  Christ.**  He  wiu  continually  inveighing 
against  the  clergy,  particularly  those  who  were  letter-learned. 
His  manner  was  vehement :  his  voice  was  sometimes  heard  ai 
a  half-mile's  distance.  His  allusions  were  coarse :  he  talked 
of  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth.  He  ascribed  the  opposition 
made  to  him  by  the  bishops,  to  persecution  and  hatred  of  the 
Gospel.  Sometimes  his  language  bordered  on  impiety:  as 
when  he  said,  that  on  entering  a  certain  city,  he  could  hardly « 
avoid  the  hosannahs  of  the  multitude.  He  confessed,  at  lastf 
that  he  had  used  language  too  Apostolical,  ^x>ken  in  hie 
own  spirit,  used  a  bitter  zeal,  and  trusted  to  inward  im- 
pressions. 


been  forty-eight  years  minister  of  the  !|Soglish 
church  at  the  Hague,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Chais.  On  retiring  to  his  death- 
bed, he  thanked  God,  that  while  the  wisest 
heathens  knew  nothing  of  a  future  state,  he,  who 
had  been  a  sinner,  knew  in  whom  he  had  believed. 
He  was  the  translator  of  '^  Mosheim,^*  and  author 
of  **  A  Letter  to  Soame  Jenyns,"  exposing  the 
loose  reasonings  in  his  '^  luterdal  Evidences." 

Dr.  ErskinCf  of  Edinburgh,  died  in  1 803,  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  after  a  ministry  of  thirty* 
eight  years  in  the  Scots  Kirk.    Pious  and  learned, 
he  commanded  veneration  by  the  bend  of  age,  and 
by  the  broad  Scottish  dialect;  which,  in  the  kins* 
man  of  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine,  produced 
an  effect  like  family  plate,  or   an  ivy -covered 
mansion.    Two  posthumous  volumes  of  his  ser- 
mons,  plain  and  practical,  perpetuate  on  earth  the 
simplicity  of  bis  character  and  teaching. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 


Cotttettt0. 

I.  I7itiWfa/ii/i*-^II.  Destruciionists.'-^llh  PrhaHoni^ts^ 
Statement  and  Refutation  of  their  nveral  Frincipla. 

UNIVERSALISTS. 

I.  As   the  Arminians,  in  opposition  to  Calvin*« 
system  of  partial  election,  maintained  that  Christ: 
died  for  ail  mankind,  and  that  every  man  might 
he   saved   if  he   would;  the   Universaluts  hav^. 
pushed  this  correct  opinion  to  an  extravagant  ex^^ 
tent,  by  affirming,  that  after  a  temporary  punish-, 
ment  of  the  wicked,  the  actual  salvation   of  all. 
men  will  finally  take  place.    This  heretical  notion 
found  its  first  patron  in  Origen ;  and  was  after- 
wards   professed  by   some   divines,    called   the 
**  Merciful   Doctors"  by  Augustine;  it  was  held 
also,    by   the    German   Baptists,    the  American 
Tunkers,  and   the  Dutch  Memnonites.     Among 
the  advocates  of  Universalism  in  our  own  country, 
are  to  be  numbered,  Rust  Bishop  of  Dromore,  and 
Newton  of  Bristol;  Adams  Archdeacon  of  Llan- 
daff;    Stonehouse,    and    Browne,    two   English 
clergymen.   David  Hartley,  Elkaoah  Winchester, 
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W.  Vidler,  and  N.  Scarlett,  TiUotson^  Burnett, 
Master  of  the  Charterhouse,  Law,  and  Watts, 
are  all  thought  to  haye  inclined  to  this  opinion. 
Under  die  same  suspicion  lie  Paley  and  Gilpin  ; 
and  to  these  may  be  added  Hey,  if  any  fixed 
opinion  can  be  discovered  in  the  lectures  of  that 
quibbling  and  hesitating  divine  *. 

Although  Uuiversalism  has  crept  into  the 
English  Church,  and  pervades  the  creeds  of  some 
Ariansj  of  Socinians,  and  of  Deists — their  codsin- 
germans;  its  advocates  have  not  incorporated 
diemselves  into  a  sect;  unless  we  except  a  con- 
gregation of  Rellyanists,  assembling  in  Windmill 
Street,  Finsbury  Square,  and  having  members  in 
several  parts  of  England  and  America;  who, 
after  their  leader,  Relly,  support  their  tenets, 
chiefly,  on  what  St.  Jude  terms  "  The  common  saU 
vation  ;"  a  phrase,  however,  plainly  signifying,  in 
a  catholic  epistle,  the  salvation  common  to  Jews 

"•  Burnett  and  Bennett,  on  the  Ninth  Article. — Hey,  v.  iL 
p.  39o«-*Tillot8on,  y.  iii.  fol.  §  3 — Hartley,  on  liCan — Law^f 
Letters.^— Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies — Win- 
chester's Dialogues. — Scarlett,  on  the  New  Testament. 

On  the  other  hand, — Edwards,  of  America ;  Scrutator*! 
Letters ;  Andrew  Fuller,  in  the  <'  Monthly  Repository;** 
Dodwell  and  Crouch's  University  Sermons ;  Edwards,  on  the 
Eternity  of  Hell,  and  Justice  of  God  in  the  Danmation  of 
Sinners. 

The  doctrine  is  elucidated  with  much  elegance  in  Dr. 
EstJin's  Sermons,  entitled  <<  God  is  Loye :"  and  in  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith's  « Illustrations  of  the  Divine  GrovemiMttt'* 
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and  Gentiles.    These  reject  the  sacraments^  after 
the  quaker  fashion ;  believing  in  a  baptism  of  the 
inner  man:  as   if  our  Lord  himself,    Cornelius, 
and  the   Ethiopian,  had  not  been  baptized  in 
water.     But  their  leading  opinion  is,  that  Christ's 
obedience^  as  well  as  his  suffering,  is  vicarial,  and  ^ 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  obedience  of  all  man- 
kind.    Taking  these  premises  for  granted,  they/ 
logically  deduce  from  them  the  consequence,  that 
all  mankind  must  finally  be  saved.     Universalism  * 
is  defended  by  its  advocates,  as  necessary  to  vindi- 
cate and  exalt  the  Divine  goodness.     They  hold, 
that  the  Scriptural  promises  of  "  the  restitution 
of  all  things,"    Acts,  iii.  21  ;  the   destruction  of 
death.  Rev.  xxi.  4;  and  the  reconcilement  of  all 
things  to   Christ,  Coloss.  i.  20;  cannot  be  fully 
explained  without  this  key.     They  pretend  to  re- ' 
concile  the  Calvinist  and  Arminian  systems,  by 
maintaining  with  the  latter,  that  Christ  died  for 
all,  and  with  the  former,  that  the  elect  are  only 
the  early  harvest  of  salvation ;  for,  to  the  ingather- 
ing of  a  general  harvest,  they   think   that  the 
words  ^rst  bom^  and  first  fruits,  point  forward; 
while  some  are  mentioned,  who  shall  have  part  in 
9l  first  resurrection.     The  God  of  the  one  being 
abundant  in  goodness,  but  deficient  in  power; 
and  that  of  the  other,  being  omnipotent,  but  de- 
fective in  goodness, — they  think  that  they  have 
harmonized  and  improved  both  systems,  by  dii- * 
coveKng  a  Being  to  be  at  once  loved  and  fearttd. 

VOL.  IV.  L  L 
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God  could  have  no  other  object  in  creatioQ,  th^n 
the  ultimate  happiness  of  his  creatures ;  and,  there^ 
fore^  eternal  misery  could  not  enter  into  the  divine 
plan.  It  is  impossible  that  God  could  choose  to  * 
create  a  being,  who  (setting  predestination  wholly 
out  of  the  argument)  he  must  have  been  sure, 
from  his  foreknowledge,  would  become  the  victim 
of  everlasting  torments.  All  punishment  is  emea* 
datory,  and  for  the  good  of  the  object;  in  the 
happiness  of  that  object,  then,  it  must  ultimately 
result.  The  Greek  word  aiJ*,  signifies  age ;  and  ' 
iiwilv  should  be  rendered  age-lasting. 

Thus  '^  eternaV  is  an  ambiguous  term,  sig- 
nifying an  extended  but  not  unbounded  duration. 
Fiuially,  the  universal  system  is  to  be  preferred, 
as  more  favourable  to  Christian  love,  than  that 
which  leads  us  to  consider  and  anathematize  the 
wicked,  as  obnoxious  to  unutterable  vengeance, 
and  victims  of  unquenchable  flames. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  all  the  texts  and 
passages  of  Scripture,  so  confidently  quoted  as 
relating  to  universal  restoration  and  final  recon* 
cilement,  apply  no  further  than  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Calvinistic,  and  confirmation  of  the  Ar- 
minian  hypothesis.  They  represent  the  human 
race,  as  all  brought  by  redemption  into  circum- 
stances of  J0(?wi^/c  restoration  to  the  divine  favour; 
but  leaving,  as  they  do,  tlie  question  of  actual 
restoration  to  be  settled,  in  each  individual  case, 
by  the  moral  agent's  admission  and  improvement 
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of  grace  vouchsafed  or  tendered  (a  result  alwajs 
doubtful  and  often  failing),  they  cannot  stand  as 
pro6&  of  Universalism.  It  is  a  mistake  to  con* 
ceive,  that  future  punishment  is  emendatdry. 
Every  where,  in  Scripture,  it  is  mentioned  as  re- 
tributive :  "  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,*' 
Psalm  ix.  17 ;  "  God  will  render  unto  every  one 
according  to  his  deeds,"  Rom.  ii«  6 ;  ^^  Depart 
fix>m  me,  ye  cursed,  for  when  I  was  an  'hungredi 
3re  gave  me  no  meat,"  Matt.  xxv.  41 ;  "  What* 
soever  a  man  soweth,  that  he  shall  also  reap,"* 
Oal.  vi.  7.  Nor  is  there  any  one  passage  in  the 
whole  sacred  volume,  that  speaks  of  future  punish- 
ment as  corrective.  Men  are  led  into  this  error, 
by  thinking  of  present  evils ;  which  are  confessedly 
corrective,  because  the  day  of  salvation  is  not  yet 
gone  by.  When  the  Rellyans  maintain,  then, 
that  sin  is  the  result  of  ignorance ;  that  pain  is  its 
necessary  attendant,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  in 
order  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  the  only 
true  remedy ;  and  that,  therefore,  as  soon  as  Christ 
is  truly  known,  the  condemnation  ceases,  having 
done  its  work ;  they  declare  most  admirable  and 
most  sound  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  present  life, 
but  most  egregious  nonsense  in  regard  to  the  life 
to  come,  when  discipline  is  at  an  end,  and  unhap- 
piness  is  retributive  justice. 

The  same  principle  delivers  us  from  the  per- 
plexity in  which  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  wouH 
plHDge  us  with  his  definitions.     ^^  Punishment,'* 
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says  he^  ^^  is  the  reflection  of  pain  in  consequence 
of  the  neglect  or  violation  of  duty,  with  a  view  to 
correct  the  evil."  Punishment,  he  denies  to  be 
jkhe  conduct  of  God  with  respect  to  the  wicked, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  judge.  But  both  definitions 
are  correct;  the  first  in  regard  to  this  world,  the 
second  to  the  next. 

It  is  a  fine  and  flattering  study,  to  contemplate 
the  divine  goodness ;  but  let  men  direct  attenticm 
to  the  balance  of  the  divine  attributes ;  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  God,   as  perfect  in  holiness, 
strict  in  justice,  and  adverse  to  the  works  and 
workers  of  iniquity.     The  wisdom,  the  justice, 
the  majesty  of  God;  his  violated  law,  his  rejected 
Gospel,  his  exhausted  long-sufiering,  his  despised 
mercies,  require  severity  of  retribution.     Now  all 
these  attributes  are  mentioned  in  Scripture;  and 
eternal  punishment  is  mentioned.     To  bend  reve- 
lation to  the  standard  of  natural  religion,  is  always 
a  rash  proceeding;   it  is  better  to  believe  that 
there  is  some  error  in  the  natural  religion,  not  ob- 
served, than  to  call  in  question  the  plain  deda- 
rations  of  Scripture.     But  to  be  jealous  for  the 
power  of  God,  as  though  it  were  inefiicient  to 
accomplish  the  will  of  his  goodness,  for  the  hap- 
piness of  all  his  creatures,  is  altogether  a  fallacy* 
God  is  omnipotent,  and  mighty  with  a  nod,  save 
or  destroy  an  universe.     But,  having  created  men 
intelligent  and  responsible  beings,  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  he  hath  purposed  in  his  wisdom 
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to  save  them  through  Christ,  but  not  without  an 
exertion  of  their  intelligence;  and,  as  this  implies 
an  option  on  their  part,  his  power,  and  his  desire 
to  save,  are  both  regulated  and  self-restrained  ac- 
cordingly.     Salvaj;ibn  through  Christ  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  all  reasonable  creatures ;  punishment 
is  held  out,  to  operate  on  their  fears,  as  a  rein- 
forcement to  the  gentler  motives   addressed   to 
their  hopes :  still  with  a  view  of  infinite  goodness 
to  their  happiness ;  and  if  they  are  lost,  it  is  not 
God's  fault  but  their  own.     His  power  to  save 
them,  his  desire  to  save  them,  his  tenderest  mer- 
cies in  Christ  Jesus,  he  restricted  by  the  moral 
agency  he  imparted ;  it  is  by  their  voluntary  abuse 
'of  this  agency,  that  their  ruin  lies  at  their  own 
door;  and  neither  his  power  nor  his  goodness  is 
to  be  reproached. 

This  extravagant  and  exclusive  consideration 
of  the  divine  goodness  and  power,  which  forgets 
the  other  attributes  of  the  Almighty,  the  nature  of 
his  government,  and  the  information  of  Scripture, 
would  reach,  if  pushed  to  its  extent,  not  only  all 
the  wicked,  but  all  the  fallen  angels ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  Universalists  so  understand  it,  when  they 
'speak  of  the  restoration  of  all  lapsed  intelligences. 
Hence  Lavater,  a  fanatic  in  Universalism,  prayed 
for  the  damned,  and  even  for  the  devils.  "  I  em- 
braced in  my  heart,  all  that  is  called  man :  present, 
past,  and  future  times  and  nations;  children  in 
Aeir  mothers*  wombs ;  the  dead;  the  damned,  yea 
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Satan  himself;  I  presented  them  all  to  God,  with 
the  warmest  wishes  that  he  would  have  mercy 
upon  them  all*."  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  amia- 
bl^  rhodomontade,  and  Satan  might  send  an  em- 
bassy of  thanks  to  the  philo-diabolist ;  but,  in 
reason,  is  there  not  danger  lest  any  one,  who 
should  persuade  himself  that  God  is  so  exceed- 
ingly easy  and  overlooking,  might  soon  learn  to 
think  sin  less  heinous  in  his  sight  than  it  is,  less 
dangerous,  and  therefore  less  criminal  ? 

Moreover,   all  salvation  is  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  if  devils  are  restored,  it  is  through  his  atone- 
ment;   but  what  fellowship   hath    Christ   with 
Belial  ?     Is  there  one  word  in  the  Bible,  respect- 
ing devils,  as  placed  even  in  the  way  of  redemp- 
tion, as  men  are  ?     On  the  contrary,  Christ  de- 
clared, that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  he 
could   favour  the   kingdom  of   Beelzebub.      If, 
therefore,  the  punishment  of  the  tormentors  be 
interminable,  so  is  that  of  the  tormented;  for 
their  doom  is,  "  Depart  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels,"  Matt.  xxv.  41. 
Neither  ought  the  lot  of  the  wicked  to  start  a 
diflSculty,  any  more  than  that  of  the  devils  does, 
in  a  mind  attentive  not  to  its  own  flights,  but  to 
Scripture.     But  waving  all  these  points,  admit  to 
heaven,  after  a  period  of  discipline,  both  sinners 
and  devils ;  still  you  could  not  invest  them  with 

^  See  Dr.  Erddne's  Sketches  of  Church  History,  v.  i.  p.  57. 
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jbai^iiiess,  without  plunging  them  in  a  Lethe ;  fibr 
€rver-during  memory  would  be  ever-during  regrat 

Further,  if  punishment  be  corrective,  then  all 
men  must  undergo  some  punishment;  ^'  for  all 
hare  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God/' 
No  man  then  could  be  saved ;  for  to  be  saved  is 
to  be  delivered  from  the  punishment  due  to 
4>ffences;  but  to  be  delivered  from  the  punish- 
ment and  to  suffer  the  punishment  is  a  contradic* 
tion«  To  be  saved,  is  to  be  delivered  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  justly  due  to  offences.  Who,  then, 
are  saved  ?  Is  it  sinners  ?  They  are  not  saved, 
if  they  suffer  that  wrath.  Is  it  the  just  ?  But 
who,  strictly  speaking,  are  the  just,  so  free  from 
demerit,  so  pure  from  liability  to  correction,  as  to 
require  no  deliverance,  and  as  to  ascend,  by  their 
personal  freedom  from  sin,  ^'  to  meet  the  Lord  in 
the  air,  and  to  be  for  ever  with  him?" 

If,  however,  these  immaculate  parties  are  to 
be  found;  and  if  the  Si  A«iiroi  are  to  follow  to 
heaven,  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  their  several 
terms  in  the  house  of  correction,-— is  not  this 
whole  system  a  getting  rid  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  which  scarcely  saves  even  the  righteous 
from  merited  punishment  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  getting 
pid  of  the  forgiveness  of  God?  for  forgiveness 
implies,  that  the  sinner  is  exempted  from  just 
punishment;  but  there  can  be  no  forgiveness  afttf 
the  just  punishment  has  been  inflicted. 

Again,  repentance  is  renunciatitm  of  sin  ibr 
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the. future;  but  if  punishment  ought  to  eeum. 
when  repentance  b^ns,  that  is,  when  the  evil  is 
corrected,  according  to  Dr.  Soudiwood  Smith, 
where  would  be  satisfaction  for  the  paftt?  •  Thia 
argument  we  address  to  the  Socinian  Uiirrer- 
salists,  who  would  laugh  at  and  sccmt  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

But,  after  all,  the  extreme  care  of  the  Univer- 
salists  to  vindicate  the  goodness  of  God,  relieres 
them  not  from  their  difficulties;  for  it  might  be 
asked,  why  does  the  goodness  of  God  reqaiie 
suffering  at  all,  as  a  preparative,  and  a  porch  to 
heaven?  Surely  it  is  much  better  to  take  the 
word  of  God  as  it  stands,  and  to  trust  to  the  future 
developement  of  the  divine  attributes,  than  to 
torture  plain  words  into  an  accommodation  witk 
fanciful  theories. 

In*!  speaking  of  punishment  as  effecting  its  ob- 
ject, it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  sinner  repents 
and  repeats  not  one  of  his  offences.  But  what  if 
in  the  seat  of  punishment  he  do  neither  ?  What 
if,  as  some  divines  have  thought,  the  one  and  ^ 
other  be  impossible  ? 

Many  dispositions  are  weaned  from  sin,  even 
in  the  present  life,  by  kindness  rather  than  in- 
fliction, and  evil  is  overcome  with  good.  Hence 
it  is,  that  God  gives  blessings  to  the  wicked,  and 
alternates  on  the  traveller  his  sunshine  and  his 
storm.  To.  a  great  body  of  the  wicked,  then, 
future  punishment,  if  only  corrective,  would  be 
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needless  severity.  Pursuing  the  amalogy  of  the 
piesent  life,  paradise  might  be  the  reward  of  sin 
aa  a  corrective.  But  where  would  then  be  the 
dUstinction  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked? 
The  atonement  only  of  Christ  is  vicarial;  hiis 
obedience  is  not  He  came  not  to  destroy  the 
ceremonial  law,  but  to  fulfil  it ;  in  the  same  sense 
asr  he  fulfilled  the  prophets.  He  came  not  to  de- 
stroy the  moral  law,  but  to  exalt  and  to  extend  it ; 
witness  his  whole  sermon  on  the  mount ;  witness 
his  instructiony  ^^  Thou  knowest  the  command- 
ments, these  do  and  thou  shalt  live;"  witness  his 
answer,  **  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself;"  witness  his  "  Not 
every  one  that  saith  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into 
heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father;** 
witness  his  description  of  the  final  judgment, 
where  the  '^  wicked  shall  be  sent  into  torment/' 
If  Chrisfs  obedience  be  vicarial,  none  of  these 
precepts  would  have  been  requisite,  for  they 
would  all  have  been  already  fulfilled ;  and  as  dis- 
obedience could  not  exist,  even  a  brief  temporary 
punishment  could  not  exist.  Do  the  Rellyans, 
then,  admit  even  temporary  punishment  ?  Christ's 
obedience  is,  then,  not  vicarial.  Do  they  rest  on 
Christ's  vicarial  obedience,  and  exclude  all  retri- 
butive punishment  whatever  ?  How,  in  this  case, 
will  they  get  rid  of  the  precepts  to  obedience,  and 
the  denunciations  of  wrath,  with  which  the  Gospel 
abounds  ?    Neither  way  is  Christ's  obedience  vi- 
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cariaL  We  are,  then,  to  look  to  our  own  obe- 
dience,  at  our  peril ;  and,  to  use  the  veiy  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  Epbes.  v.  6,  ^^  Lei  no  man 
deceive  you  with  vain  words;  for  becaase  of 
tiiese  things  (fornication,  uncleanness,  covetous- 
ness,  &c.)  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the 
children  of  dUobedienceJ"' 

But  let  us  consider,  particularly,  the  three 
quoted  texts.  The  restitation  of  all  things,  spoken 
of  in  Acts,  iii.  2 1 ,  is  that  which  God  hath  spoken 
of  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets,  and 
signifies  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  whole 
world ;  the  finished  reign  of  Antichrist,  the  calling 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles.   The 
word  aVex«rar»0'fOf  would,   therefore,   be  better 
rendered,  '^  the  settling  of  all  things;"  as  Ram- 
phelius  argues  from  a  comparison  of  this  text 
with   1   Cor.  xv.  25*.     The  Syriac  renders  the 
passage,    '^  until  the  fulness  of  the  time  of  aU 
things;"  the    Arabic,    "the   time    in    which  all 
things  shall  be  perfected  or  finished ;"  Tertullian, 
'^  adusque  tempora  exhibit ionis  omnium ; ''  Irensus, 
"  usque  ad  tempora  dispositionis  omnium;"  (Ecu- 
menius,  "  the  time  when  all  things  come  to  an 
end."     And  this  last  interpretation  is  supported 
by  both  Hesychius  and  Phavorinus,  who  declare 
that  awoxxrarAfni  is  rcAf iwo-i^,  consummation.   Wet- 


*  See  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  in  loc. — Whitby,  on  Acts,  iii. 
^i* — ^Wetstein,  on  Acts,  ill  ai. 
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0tem  cites  three  several  passages  from  Polybiu*, 
in  confirmation  of  this  meaning. 

But  if  the  word  '^  restitution  "  be  retained^  it 
will  signify  the  day  of  judgment ;  when  life  shall 
be  restored  to  the  dead,  glory  shall  be  restored  to 
God,  and  the  stamp  and  recognition  of  truth  shall 
be  restored  to  the  divine  predictions.  Thus 
Stockius  argues,  by  comparing  the  passage  with 
ActSy  i.  11. 

From  the  second  passage,  ^^  the  destruction  of 
deaths  and  making  all  things  new,"  Rev.  xxi.  4,  5. 
nothing  can  be  gathered  to  favour  Universalism. 
Whether  the  words  apply  to  the  Millennary  state, 
K>r  the  state  after  judgment,  they  do  not  away  with 
the  immediate  context  in  the  eighth  verse  (a  con* 
text  following  the  account  of  this  abolition  and 
renovation),  ^^  But  the  unbelieving,  and  the  abo- 
minable,  &c.  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake 
which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone ;  which  is 
the  second  death."  And  this,  after  all  things  are 
made  new ;  therefore,  clearly,  "  all  things  are 
made  new,"  cannot  mean  the  restoration  of  the 
wicked.  This  eighth  verse  applies  to  a  different 
order  of  persons,  to  a  different  state  of  things, 
from  those  included  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses; 
it  is  introduced  with  a  "  But;"  it  is  in  direct  con- 
trast with  them ;  it  describes  something  to  follow 
the  making  of  all  things  new. 

There  remains,  Coloss.  i.  20,    the  reconcile- 
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mtntf  or  making  {nendly,  of  all  things  to  God^ 
by  Christ ;  which  it  is  astonishing  to  see  brought, 
forward,  as  proving  any  other  point,  than  th&r 
Arminian    hypothesis — ^the    universality    of  the 
atonement 

The  term  mwiog,  in  Romans,  xvi.  26,  1  Tim. 
i.  17,  Hebrews,  ix.  14,  as  applied  to  God,  signi- 
fies eternal,  without  beginning  or  end.     As  t(^* 
the  noun  whence    it    comes,    ai«y,    it    signifies 
eternity,  past  or  to  come,    in  all  the  following^- 
passages:  Luke,  i.  55,  Acts,  xv.  18,  Matt  vi.  13^ 
Mark,  iii.  29,  Luke,  i.  33,  John,  iv.  14,  and  vi.  51, 
Ephes.  iii.  ii,    1  Tim.  i.  17.     In  2  Peter,  iii.  18, 
fK  ifAipav  «*«vof  is,   "to  the  day  of  eternity*;* 
and  the  phrase  f  k  tk(  aiuya^  rm  enmuv  is  rightly 
translated    "  for  ever  and   ever,"    in   Gal.  i.  5. 
Compare  this  with  Revelations,  xiv.  11,  where 
the  same  words  (being  those  likewise  applied  to 
the  existence  of  God  for  ever  and  ever,  in  Revel,  i. 
6,  1 8,  &c.)  describe  the  smoke  of  the  torment  of 
the  damned,    which    ascendeth  s^g  enupag  miu^tit; 
thereby  at  once  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  and  announcing  the  strict  eternity  of  the 
punishment.     The  same  words  demonstrate  the 
same  truths  in   Revelations,  xx.  10,  "  And  the 
devil  was  cast  into  the  lake,  &c.  &c.  and  shall  be 
tormented  day  and  night  for  ever  and-  ever ;"  ik 

*  Macknight. 

f  Broughton  is  of  opinion,  that  the  word  awtfi  was  made 
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But,    after  all,    our  business  is  chiefly  with 
the  passage,  St.  Matthew,  xxv.  46,  '^  And  these 
shall  go   into    everlasting   punishment,"  x^AAc«i 
aUhiop;    ^^  but  the  righteous  into   life  eternal," 
^i#iiir  au/9t9¥.     Now,  here  the  same  word  is  ap- 
plied to  the   inheritance   of  happiness,    and  to 
the  state  of  punishment;   and   its  import   and 
extent  must  be  the  same  in  both  clauses  of  the 
antithesis.     An  interpretation  abridging  the  latter, 
iniist  equally  curtail  the  former.     But,  if  onM^ior, 
in  conjunction  with  happiness,  signifies  eternal, 
it  must  have  the  self-same  meaning  when  coupled 
with  destruction.     Besides,    we   read   of   "  the 
worm  that  dieth  not,"  Mark,  ix.  44,  46 ;  and  ^^  a 
fire  that  is  not  quenched."     Various  other  texts 
and  portions  of  Scripture  contradict  positively  the 
doctrine  of  universal  restoration.     How,  if  Judas, 
shall  be  finally  restored,  could  it  be  said,  to  have 
been  better  for  him,  if  he  had  never  been  bom  ? 
*f  The  wicked  shall  be  pursued  with  everlasting 
destruction,    from   the   presence   of   the   Lord," 
2  Thes.  i.  9 ;  "  For  them  is  preserved  the  black- 
ness of  darkness  for  ever,"  Jude,  1 3.     There  is  a 

purposely  equivocal :  to  excite  the  dread  of  eternal  punuhment 
in  man,  and  to  leave  God  at  liberty  to  make  it  temporary  or 
endless,  without  impeachment  of  his  word.  But  how  does  a 
nmn  dishonour  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  making  him  stoop  to  a 
quibble !  Yet  how  strangely  here  is  the  admission  let  out, 
that  the  dread,  at  least,  of  perpetual  punishment  is  necessary 
to  prevent  crime ! 
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sin  not  to  be  forgiven,  either  in  this  world  or  in 
the  world  to  come,  Matt  xii.  31,  32,  and  Luke^ 
xii«  10;  and  this  sin  is  exposed  to  eternal  damna* 
tion,  Mark  iii.  ag.     ^^  There  is  a  sin  unto  death,'' 
1  John,  y .  1 6 ;  as  opposed  to  a  sin  not  unto  death, 
-^that  is,  eternal  death,  according  to  most  com* 
mentators :  as  in  Rom.  vi.  2 1 ,  23,  and  James,  v.  20; 
but  in  the  case  of  restoration,  no  such  distinction 
could  be  made.     To  the  enlightened  and  wilful 
sinner,  ^^  there  is  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin;  but 
fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adver- 
saries," Heb.  X.  27.     But,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  ultimate  salvation  of  all,  there  uxnild  remain 
a  sacrifice,  a  victim  for  sin,  in  a  state  of  punish- 
ment; and  if  the  adversaries  were  ever  to  be  re- 
stored, the  fiery  indignation  could  pot  be  said, 
ivihup  to  devour  them.     Christian  love  is  spurious 
and   excessive,  when   it  embraces,    with  equal 
ardour,  the   wicked  and   the  virtuous ;  for  what 
fellowship  hath  God   with  Mammon?     But,  in 
another  view,  to  behold  the  wicked,  and  to  regard 
them  as  exposed  to  eternal  wrath,  affords  the  most 
powerful  stimulus  imaginable  to  the  purest  act  of 
love;  that  of  endeavouring  to   snatch   them  as 
brands  out  of  the  burning. 

The  expression  "  first-born,"  often  means  in 
Scripture,  that  which  is  most  distinguished :  as, 
in  Isaiah,  xiv.  30,  the  first-born  of  the  poor  is  the 
most  miserable  of  the  poor;  and  in  Job,  xviii.  13, 
the  first-born  of  death,  the  most  terrible  of  deaths. 
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The  fintpbonii  under  tke  law^  were  consecrated  ta 
Gk>d,  and  redeemed  with  five  shekels. 

The  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  the  word  first*bom  is  not  applied  to  Christ, 
is  Hel>rews,  xii.  33,  ^'  Ye  are  come  to  the  church 
of  the  first*bom ;"  where  it  signifies  either,  of  the 
Apostles,  ^^  who  had  the  first-firuits  of  the  Spirit" 
(Rom.  viii.  23),  and  the  earliest  churches  (Ephes. 
i.  1 2),  *'  who  first  trusted  in  Christ ;"  or,  if  taken 
in  connection  with  the  following  words,  "  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven,''  it  alludes  to  a 
custom  prevalent  among  all  ancient  nations,  Jews 
and  Grentiles,  of  registering  their  citizens,  as  en- 
titled to  peculiar  privileges.  But,  unless  when 
applied  to  our  Saviour,  as  '^  the  first-bom  from 
the  dead,"  it  no  where  alludes,  otherwise  than 
we  have  mentioned,  to  persons  saved  after  the 
saving  of  the  first, — no  where  to  a  new  family 
to  be  gathered  to  Christ  from  the  damned,  after 
the  day  of  judgment. 

He  same  may  be  said  of  the  phrase,  ^^  the 
first-fruits."  Christ  is  the  first-fruits  of  the  dead, 
— the  first  raised  by  his  own  power;  and  ensuring 
a  general  resurrection  from  the  grave,  as  a  waving 
of  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  consecrated  the 
whole  harvest.  But,  in  James,  i.  1 8,  the  early 
disciples  are  called,  *'  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his 
creatures;"  which  palpably  signifies,  the  first  of 
many  others  to  be  saved  in  the  succeeding  ages 
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of  the  world.     It  no  where  alludes  to  a  s^nd 
fruitage,  tp  be  saved  after  the  general  do<»n. 

The  only  remaining  passage,  relied  on  by 
the  Universalisfs,  is  a  text  in  the  Apocalypse, 
xx.  3,  6,  "  But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  fffi 
lire  thousand  years  were  finished;  this  is  the  first 
resurrection.  Blessed  is  he  that  hath  part  in  Ae' 
first  resurrection ;  on  such  the  second  death  hHk 
no  power,  but  they  shall  reign  with  Christ  a 
thousand  years,"  It  would  carry  us  into  other 
arguments,  to  enter  at  large  into  this  difficult 
passage.  Let  us  be  content  with  explaining  it  hj 
its  context.  Now  it  is  clear,  that  there  is  to  be  a 
period  when  the  church  is  to  be  free  from  persecu^ 
tion  for  a  thousaiid  years.  The'  Millennarians 
think,  that  there  is  to  be  a  partial  resurrection  of 
the  martyrs  and  confessors,  before  the  general  re- 
surrection ;  and  support  this  opinion  by  i  Thessal. 
iv.  1 6,  "  The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first."  Biit 
Whitby,  Lowman,^and  others,  explain  the  whole  in 
a  figurative  sense ;  as  meaning  the  raising  of  the 
church  from  an  afflicted  state,  to  a  state  in  which 
the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  shall  prevail,  and  the  spirit 
of  their  enemies  shall  be  restrained  j  and  this  is 
supported  by  Rom.  x.  15,  where  St.  Paul  calls  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews,  "life  from  the  dead* 
Let  the  Universalist  choose  whichsoever  of  these 
two  explanations  he  likes,  and  he  will  find  it 
utterly  inapplicable  to  the  point  he  seeks  to 
establish. 
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<  Man  ought  to  beware  of  doctrines  which 
flatter  pride,  foster  supineness,  and  accords  with 
the  bias  of  his  corrupt  passions  and  inclinations. ' 
^^.  Never  did  sin  sleep  on  so  soft  a  piUow,  as  is 
«utde  up  of  this  hypothesis  *."  Eternal  torments 
Aemselves,  much  as  delicate  natures  may  recoU ' 
fton  the  sound,  are  found  to  be  an  insufficient 
^led:  to  the  multitude.  What,  then,  but  a  bound- 
lesa  increase  of  depravity  could  result  from  the  * 
reception  of  a  doctrine,  by  which  they  are 
ibrid^d  and  mitigated  ?  Now,  that  a  doctrine, . 
however  specious,  tends  to  increase  depravity,  is 
a  sufficient  exposure  of  its  falsehood.  But,  if  the 
moral  government  of  the  world  require  the  threiU 
of  eternal  punishment,  the  veracity  of  Gh>d  de- 
mands its  accomplishment.  Nor  is  it  any  thing 
to  plead,  that  the  threat  prevents  not  sin;  for  it 
does  more  than  could  result  from  a  mitigated 
thwat.  The  sinner,  as  it  is,  relieves  and  quiets 
his  apprehensions,  not  by  believing  punishments 
to  be  not  eternal,  so  much  as  by  the  hope  of  a 
death-bed  repentance;  by  a  vague  reliance  on 
divine  mercy  in  his  own  case ;  or  by  some  super- 
stitious substitute  for  holiness.  Were  the  notion 
of  eternal  punishment  withdrawn,  these  things 
would  remain,  and  remain  without  a  counter- 
check. '^  Few  complain,"  remarks  a  divine,  ^^  that 
eternal  punishments  are  too  severe,  but  those  for 

*  Dean  Young. 
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w)khii.  jthey  in^  ipt .  aevjspe  ^eoiouglu"  To  bdUeve 
panlsho^eJ^yt  noti^temalt  «  to  recur  to  the  Po[^ 
docjbrme  i^  pur^gp^tory ;  wliijch  taugkt»  that  thoie 
w]^o  h^iy^.  .not  4uly  believed  mnd  repeated  <Qd 
efoj^,  B^y  be  purified  by  fim  and  Bufferings  afiir 
df!^di4  ^^t  '^  ^e  trM  lies  «s  it  falls;"  thete  isa 
^ Vn^bt  Twben IV)  inlan  can  work ;"  "  there  is  neitlKC 
w^s^ppij  npr  €.QiyMgb9el,  nor  devioe  in  the  graM/. 
and  tb^re  are  those,  '' who  find  no  place  isr  it* 
pjsntancei  though  they  seek  it  carefuliy  widi 
tears." 

D  ESTEUCTIONISTS. 

II.  The  Destructiofiists  profess  to  hold  a 
middle  course,  between  the  believers  in  eteraal 
punishment,  and  die  advocates  of  universal  le* 
storation.  They  maintain,  that  the  wicked  sbdl 
neither  be  eternally  miserable,  nor  finally  saved; 
but  that  after  passing  through  an  awful  judgment, 
and  a  limited  punishment,  proportioned  to  their 
crimes,  they  shall  pass  intp  an  utter  extinction  of 
being. 

This  doctrine  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  John 
Taylor  of  Norwich,  the  Rev.  J.  Bourne,  in  his' 
"  Sermons"  ai^d  "  Letter  to  Chandler,"  Nicd 
Scott,  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  J.  Marsom,  and  Clark,  in 
his  "  Vindication  of  the  Honour  of  God." 

It  has  been  opposed  by  Dr.  S.  Chandler,  Dr. 
Edwards,  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  in  his  '^  Illus- 
trations of  the  Divine  Government ;"  though  all 
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Ae9t  writers  difler,  in  regttfd  to  ^e  grou&d  V( 
n(6ir  replies. 

<  On  the  Mierers  in  4etenial  punishttieK  ttNi 
IkMlnictioHiflts  urge, — -ibe  godd]&ess  tAd  ^jtitlStifi 
^  (jrod;  his  goodness,  wi(h  #iiic1i«an  iaifiietioft 
sb  crael  is  i&conipa^le,«^^aid  his  justicie,  yihkSL 
fttfhids  a  peiiialty  so  dispropdrtionMe  as  eldMrid 
tortoeofts  rtfr  tempbral  disobediene^-^ -tin  ftSfihsM 
ptfnifllittiMl  for  a  finite  crimitftilfty.  '"^^ 

'Th6  vindications  of  the  divine  goodtlisst^BftlS 
justice  tdready  oflered,  in  reply  to  the  cJbjecti^rtM 
of't§ie  Universalists,  may  snffiee  for  tiie  alita*^ 
gonists  before  us,  and,  indeed,  for  those  liext  to  hi 
noticed;  for  this  objection  isoommon  toall'^hb 
o^p6se,  in  any  way,  the  dcfctrine  of  etertitd 
pvBiisnsi^nt* 

'  In  refiiting  the  Universalists,  Ae  DjeMructfon^' 
istt  contend,  that  the  term  '^^  dea'tfi,"'  "being  etn*^ 
^yed  in  Scripture  to  denote  fntAre  punSshiMht, 
determined,  at  once,  the  meaning  of  th^  words, 
•^ieveriasfing,  eternal,  for  ever;*'  becaueie  no  IkW 
can  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  for  k  1imit(sd 
p(Kriod.  And  this  iM  a  good  argument  ^Lgininst^hh 
Universalists,  whether  death  be  itk<^  -in  a  lltttA 
of  figurative  sense ;  but  it  will  not  serve  the  ium 
of  ^he  Dfestructionists,  when  they  would  pass  iiflp 
Ae  teim  upon  iis  in  its  simple  and  literal  meaning: 
fyt  the  text,  Rev.  tx.  1 4,  as  we  shall  see  lintn6tli-^ 
aMUy,  makes  it  speak  a  very  dHforcMt  language."" 

'    Again,  'die  'D«rtrortionbts'  haVe  tdWflie  Vh^ 
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ireitalists,  that  if  the  wicked  receiye  n  ponishment 
apportioned  to  their  crimes,  and  are  afterwards 
saYed,  their  final  salvation  is  neither  to  be  attri* 
buted  to  the  mei^cy  of  God,  nor  to  the  mediation 
of  Chriist,  but  is  an  act  of  absolute  justice.    This 
too  is  an  home-thrust  at  Universelism ;  for,  as- 
suredly, '*  there  is  none  other  name  under  beavefl, 
whereby  we  may  be  saved,  save  that  of  Jesug 
Chriist;**  whose  blood,  and  not  our  own  suffering, 
deanseth  us  from  all  sin.     But  here  we  tdm  round 
and  ask  the  Destnictionist,  where  are  all  his  views 
of  the  lenity  and  mercy  of  God ;  whom  he  re- 
presents as  first  making  the  wicked  suffer  a  pumsh- 
tn&atfuUjf  proportioned  to  their  crimes,  and  then 
executing  upon  them  a  sentence  of  destruction? 
Is  not  this  full  measure  of  vengeance,  and  some- 
thing more?    Is  it  not  pressed  down,  and  running 
over  ?    To  visit  the  reprobate  with  a  severe  expi- 
ation during  a  lapse  of  time,  and  to  feed  them  all 
the  while  with  the  gloomy  anticipation,  that  the 
whole  will  end  in  the  gulph  of  oblivion  and  ex- 
tinction, seems  to  promise  no  very  great  advantage 
in  return  for  a  departure  from  the  plain  informa- 
tion of  Scripture. 

The  advocates  of  a  limited  punishment  to  be 
succeeded  by  endless  death,  contend,  that  those 
passages  which  affirm  that  the  wicked  shall  pcruk 
or  be  destroyed,  and  that  they  shall  suffer  death  or 
deitniction  («v#xxu/mi,  eXilfof,  t^Mnrof,),  intimate 
the  extinction  of  being  with  which  they  thall  be 
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punished.    They  thus  interpret  all  these  passages 
literally* 

But  «r«xxvf*i9  which  occurs  not  less  than 
Binety  times  in  the  New  Testament,  has  tsp 
JWU8  significations.  Sometimes  it  means  to 
perish;  and  very  frequently,  to  kill  or  destroy 
temporally;  but  it  often  means,  to  render  mi- 
serable, and  denotes  the  infliction  of  pain  or 
punishment.  Schleusner  renders  it,  ^^  misemn 
ceddo,  poenis  afficio,  molestiam  ac  indign^ 
tionem  creo  alicui*."  Such  is  its  meaning  jn 
Romans,  ii.  12,  xiv.  15;  1  Cor.  xv.  18. 

.  ArMXf i«  occurs  about  twenty  times,  and  is 
generally  translated,  death  or  destruction;  but 
sometimes  signifies  calami^  or  unhappiness. 
According  to  Schleusner,  it  denotes  the  divine 
punishment  of  offences,  both  in  this  and  in  a 
future  life :  ^^  speciatim  de  pcenis  divinis  peo* 
catorum  et  in  h^  et  in  futurd  vit&'  usurpahur." 
Thus  are  we  to  understand  Matt  vii.  13,  ''  ike 
gate  that  leadeth  unto  destruction;"  Romans^ 
ix. .  22,  ^'  vessels  of  wrath,  fitted  to  destrucp 
tion;"  and  Phil.  i.  28,  ^'  a  token  of  perdition,^ 
and  iiv  19»  ^^  whose  end  is  destruction;"  2  Petert 
ii  1,  '^  swift  destruction." 

,  OAftfK  is  also  commonly  translated,  de* 
struction;  but  has  the  other  meaning,  of  paiaii 

^f  •  *  See  Soitthwood  Saad%,  on   the  Ditiae  Giifwumm, 
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Mmegjf  pumshxnent:  "  pmift  cx!qciata8^'^  ao- 
cording  to  Schleusner.  Thus,  i  Con  ir« .  S 
f^OelWer  web  on  one  to  Sataa^.  fee  tlie  de- 
jQtnictiQIi  of  tbe  flesh.:"  ik  ci^^r  tw  .m^^Kr  ut 
.coi{iu0  cTuciator,  et  dolocibuB  affioialurc:  U, 
thfn»  •Mf oci  applied  to  the^  pumhment  at  the 
Wichddft  mevis  luffuriQg^  mmio^  added  to  it^.  » 
A  'EheajNdki.  i.;9r  ^^  puniahed  mth  everlaatiiig  da- 
tftHMstioD,"  prolonga;  the^  tano  of  luffent^tj 
aad  ifa  cannot  mean  conscious  sufimng  ia.  ill 
firsts  flUage^  and  unoonacioua  extinctaMi  in  its 
second. 

But  ibs:  Destruotionista  make  theia  prin- 
Qipal^ilaod^  (m:the  meaning  of  the<werdtea(- 
!Htf  which  thejr  contend  t6  be^.  in^anablyi  a 
total  eKtinction  of  consciousness.  ^^  The  doe- 
.trine  of  the  resurrection/'  say^  tbeyv  ^^  afimdi 
the  only  proof,  that  this  extinction  of  being  will 
not  be  endlesa ;  and  since  a  second  death,  is  de* 
sumnced  against  the.  wicked,  from  which  tiiesa  is 
BO  promise  of  ddiiveranoe,  it  £E>Uowa^  that  diek 
punishment  will  consist  in  absolute  and  irreme- 
diable destruction."  It  is  remarkable,  howeweii 
th^t  though  teiAToc  occurs  in  the  New  Testament 
in  various  senses,  it  is  never  once  used,  with  m» 
ference  to  intelligent  beings,  as  aa  endksa  ex- 
Jiael^on  of  eonacious  existence.    When  a{]pUed 


.  ..  fSsa  Madoii^t^  Padduntt,  WMleia^   Whi^  sad 
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iO'  Ae  gnaty,  it  denotes  piritfehmefnt,  snflfei*^ 
^efly  iSie  puntsiiiiieiit  of  sin,  in  the  present  iM, 
in- a  ftrtupe  life,—  mtseria,  nliaxime  qiber  estf  pefe* 
Mitotiuik*  pettift  in  hftc  f^ritei*,  ac  in  ftititrib  Viit;^ 

_  _  _  ^ 

^  is  to  be  explained  i  John  iii.  14,  "  We  fcave 

^tased  ftotn  dea)^  to  life;  Rom.  rii.  94;  ^  WK^ 

Mli#  deKrer  me  frott-  ihe  body  of  this  deaA ; 

'Jbhni  ri  94,  ^  to  believe  is  to  pass  from  dekth  i6 

ISlhf  and  Rom^  i.  s*,-^  ihtj  are  woidiy  tff 
dbaHl/' 

This-dea&,  with  respect  to  die  fitstf  or  tettli- 
poral  one,  is  called  the  second  det^,  Rev.  ii:  11; 
Md  whether  tiiis  can  sigtafy  eiettnctibh  of  coir- 
iokiuinesa,  may  be  determined  by  R^.  xxi/^': 
^  But  the  unbelievikig,  and  nmrdi^rm,  and  iddla^ 
IMS,  See.  shall  have  their  part  in  the  laice  wliiel 
inffmeth  with  fiire  and  brimstone,  which  is  t&6 
aeeoad  death/* 

Budeven  if,  in  the  face  of  this  defitdtiiMi,  the 
i^sMctionists  shoidd  contend^  that  the  ^  seboiiid 
dbttth'*  must  have  Ae  same  meaning  at  the  firsii 
— 4lit€y  could  hot  thereby^  prove,  tliat  the  steottd 
defirth  shall  be  utter  ex^nction,  becaiise^e  ttri^ik 
bot  so ;  nay,  on  tiiis  supposition,  it  is  ar^^ 
against  tiietn,  by  the  Universalists,  Ae\!  ^  lis€ 
first  resmrectton  would  seem  to  imprly  a  sdAond/* 
A'  reply ^  verily,  as  foolish  as  the  faypothesfi^  it 
seeks  to  confute;  for,  whatever  may  be  meant  by 
die  first  resucrecticm,  the  ^  second  death  hath  nb 
power  over  those  who  shatt  be  partakers  of  i^ 
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Hev.  XX.  6 ;  and,  therefore,  if  both  phrases  were 
allowed  to  be  literal,  the  same  persons  could  not 
]be  the  h  Xmrmt  and  rise  twice.  But,  in  faei, 
neither  of  the  phrases  can  be  taken  literally ;  nqt 
/V the. second  death,*'  for  *'  it  is  appointed  nito 
all  men  once  to  die ;"  and  we  have  learned. abo?% 
£rom  St  John,  Rev.  xxi.  8.  what  thia  aecooi 
4eath  means:  not  the  ^^  first  t^urreetioa ;"  ftr 
Whitby,  Lowman,  and  all  the  best  conimenttildnii 
believe  this  first  resurrection,  or  MillennimD,  to 
mean  simply  a  peaceable  state  of  the  church. 

The  passages,  1  Cor.  xv.  26,  ^^  The  Isit 
enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death ;"  Ter .  54, 
^^  Death  is  swaUowed  up  in  victory;"  and  2  Tun. 
i.  10,  ^^  Jesus  Christ  hath  abolished  deoth,  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light ;"  are  Utersl, 
and  refer  to  natural  mortality.  But  if  this  JSnm^ 
imparo^  be  a  literal  expression,  and  signify  ex- 
tinction of  being  after  judgment,  in  other  words, 
the  endless  prevalence  of  death,  how  could  the 
last  enemy  be  said  to  be  destroyed  ?  how  could 
death  be  said  to  be  abolished  ?  Take  the  second 
death,  however,  in  the  sense  of  the  Apocalypse^ 
as  the  conscious  suffering  of  unbelievers,  and 
death,  or  extinction,  is  utterly  abolished. 

The  argument,  then,  deduced  from  these  se- 
veral terms,  in  favour  of  extinguished  conscious- 
ness, is  a  sophism  or  an  error,  founded  merely  on 
the  sound  of  the  words,  without  regard  to  thdr 
real  and  Scriptural  import. 
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PEIVATIONISTS. 

III.  But  there  is  another  party,  though  yet  a 
fery  small  one,  entitled  the  Prwatiomsts;  who 
take  up  this  interesting  question  in  a  differeirt 
«Kght.  Their  system  is  little  known ;  and  it  will, 
^ptbbftbly,  be  the  Author's  lot  to  bring  it  into 
-inore  public  notice  than  it  seems  to  haTe  hitherto 
-attained.  Mr.  F.  an  ingenious,  amiable,  aiid 
sensible  tradesman,  who  has  highly  improved  his 
mind  during  the  intervals  snatched  from  business, 
•but  who  speaks  far  better  than  he  writes,  has  de- 
•^ised  this  new  theory ;  and  although,  like  Ma- 
^met,  he  has  not  obtained  many  adherents, 
'tilough  his  converts  be  nearly  confined  to  a  Ca- 
•dijah  now  no  more,  and  his  own  fine  family;  yet, 
•if  we  consider  his  zeal  in  propagating  his  opi* 
nions,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Mahomet,  or  Mr. 
Owen  of  Lanark  himself;  if  we  reflect,  that  his  is 
tiever  long  in  the  company  of  any  one,  without 
'broaching  his  favourite  subject,  we  may  surmise, 
that  perseverance  will  improve  these  beginnings, 
'and  ripen  this  germ  into  a  future  sect*. 

*  Dr.  Watts  has  been  represented'ac^  Frivationist,  in  part, 
by  his  affirming,  that  the  children  of  ungodly  parents,  who 
die  in  infancy,  are  annihilated:  and  Forsyth,  a  Scottish  meta- 
physician, has  crowned  with  immortal  life  those  only  who 
liave  highly  improved  their  intellect ;  consigning  all  the  rest 
of  mankind  to  annihilation^  God  hath  chosen  the  fbolirii 
things  of  this  world  to  confound  the  wise. 
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The  title  of  his  book,  which  was  published  in 
1 8 1 7,  is  ^^  Eternal  Punishment  proved  to  be  not 
.Sufferiug,  but  Privation;  and  Immortaliljr  de- 
.  pendent  on  spiritual  Regeneration4"  His  work  k 
dumsily  and  awkwardly  got  up;  loid  it  wonki 
ba¥e  been  much  better  for  his  own  interest  » 
.veil  as  for  the  comprehension  of  the  reader,  had 
he  given  a  oon^ressed  and  weU-digested  ^^ew  of 
,his  theory  in  a  brief  introductory  chapter;  m^ 
scorving  the  whole  of  his  numerous  qnotatipBiy 
applicable  a^d  inapplicable,  for  notes  at  the  eo^* 

His  system,  however,  is  entirely  the  reaolt  of 
his^own  profound  unaided  thinking;  and  if  parti 
of  it  are  not  original,  they  are  certainly  not*  bor- 
rowed. His  reading  ob  the  subject  was  tfcantf; 
and  he  knew  not  what  others  had  advanced  before 
him.  He  laid  his  notions  before  Bbhop  Mtfsb, 
and  a  variety  of  respectable  ministers ;  some  ci 
whom  gave  him  a  patient  hearing,  and  never 
heard  the  last  of  it ;  for  this  author  is  not  a  wm 
to  be  foiled  or  tired;  his  metaphysical  subtlety 
could  spin  out  an  argument  much  longer  than  the 
wicked,  according  to  his  own  hypothesis,  would 
ever  be  in  existence  to  hear ;  and  whenever  any 
of  his  auditors  snaps  the  thread  in  impatience,, he 
iuTariably  and  triumphantly  takes  their  ^^  good 
morning,"  for  a  yielding  up  of  the  point 

The  learned  Henry  Dodwell,  and  after  him 
Bishop  Law,  and  Bishop  Gleig,  have  asserted, 
that  souls,  after  the  fall,^  became  mortal;  that  it 


WM  only  titfoiigh  tke  merits  of  Ohrist,  duit  Alcff 
•ir«re  restored  to  immortality ;  and  that  witkiHit 
4he  rerarreotion  of  Christ  there  would  have  beeii 
mo  immortality  at  all. 

This  doctrine  is  iBGorreet,  as  we  diall  speedfly 
dbow ;  but  since  it  is  admitted,  thai;  all  souls  shi^ 
iive  agmin,  by  yirtue  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  we  pass 
hj  it  as  harmless,  in  relation  to  the  present  sub*- 
ject  Wheth^  the  soul  be  naturally  impeiishi&le, 
orbaring  beeome  mortal,  was  rasitored  to  immof^ 
tali^,  we  need- not  now  inquire.  " 

The  passage,  ^'A»  in  Adam  all  die,  eVen  so 
«|{  Christ  shall  all  be  made  ali^e,"  may  be  allowed 
ti^  have  two  sigpifications.  It  may  mean,  aH 
Mulfi  becoming  mortal  in  Adam,  are  restored'  to 
immortality  in  Christ;  or' else,  fkil  bodki^  shall  be 
mised  from  die  grave,  and  all  seulsy  which  were 
condemned,  but  could  not  die  literally  in  Adaai^ 
iball  be  recovered,  not  from  mortality,  but  from 
e^denmation  to  punishment. 

The  ^stem  of  our  author  is  widely  different 
^*'Man,"  says  he,  '^  is  not  naturally  immortal.  It 
it  a  mistake,  to  believe  that  God,  having  created 
kim,  supplied  him  with  an  immortal  soul.  In 
iarenesis^  it  is  said,  '  And  God  formed'  man  of 
fk»  dust  of  the  earth,  and  breatlied  into  him  tha 
breath  of  life;  and  man  became  a  living  sont^ 
To  suppose  a  soul,-  then,  which  can  say,  '  I  am  a 
living  aou)^  only  I  want  my  body,'  is  opposite  to 
ibt:  {dain  word  of  God;  the  living^  soul  is  the 
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man,  copiposed  of  corporeal  corruptible  orgam 
and  the  breath  of  life,  or  the  spirit  of  God. 
'  On  the  day  when  thou  latest  thereof,  thou  shalt 
die/  then,  signifies, — on  thy  disobedience^  thou 
9halt  lose,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  spirit  of 
God — ^tlie  breath  of  life — ^the  principle  of  etemal 
life;  and  nothing  will  remain  but  corporeal  or* 
gans,  which,  being  naturally  corruptible^  will  sink 
into  mortality;  and  the  spirit,  the  principle  of 
eternal  life,  being  gone  to  God  who  gave  it,  thou 
wilt  never  more  be  heard  of.  The  80ul  is  no 
longer  a  living  soul,  and  is  only  a  soul  in  the  sense 
in  which  several  passages  of  Scripture,  Grenesisi 
i.  20,  Job,  xii.  I  o,  Levit.  xxii.  apply  the  word  to 
animal  life  only.  Now  man  fell ;  and  ceasing  to 
become  a  living  soul,  became  a  dying  souL  But 
the  efiect  of  Christ's  death,  was  to  annex  th« 
spirit  of  God  once  more  to  his  corporeal  organs ; 
and  thus  to  reinstate  him  as  a  living  soul.  As 
many,  then,  as  are  in  Christ,  by  preserving  this 
spirit  of  God,  are  immortal ;  and  spiritual  bodies 
shall,  in  the  next  world,  be  substituted  for  their 
corruptible  organs,  as  necessary  to  their  immor- 
tality ;  since  '  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.'  The  rest,  rejecting  this  re- 
generating spirit,  or  not  retaining  it,  remain,  like 
beasts,  in  their  state  of  natural  mortality,  and 
shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption." 

Not  being  able  to  escape  the  Scriptural  an- 
nunciation, of  a  resurrection  both  of  the  just  and 
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tiie  unjust,  the  author  raises  the  wicked  at  the  day; 
of  judgment  (thereby  destroying  his  pqsitiqo^ 
tiiiat  death  is  annihilation) ;  for  no  other  Qud,  than 
to  hear  their  sentence  proclaimed, — to  have  offfi 
day  of  sadness,  one  gleam  of  light,  and  then  to 
be  sent  back  to  the  blackness  of  darkness,  an4 
the  oblivion  of  extinction.  As  for  the  phrase 
^^ere  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teettt/* 
which  would  seem  to  imply  a  conscious  and  pro* 
tracted  suffering,  it  is  commodiously  got  rid  o^ 
by  referring  it  to  the  sensations  of  the  wicked,  on 
the  aforesaid  day  of  their  public  sentence  an^ 
total  extermination. 

^Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  original  part  of 
his  system ;  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  make  out  lus 
meaning,  amidst  a  mass  of  confused  ideas.  The 
rest  of  his  book  consists  merely  of  those  common 
objections  to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  which  are 
urged  by  Universalists  and  Destructionists. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  examine,  in  detail, 
the  arguments  of  this  writer.  It  would  require 
a  volume  to  get  at  his  entire  meaning,  and  ano- 
ther to  point  out  his  inaccuracies,  or  dexterities 
in  making  parables  plain  or  figurative  in  their 
meaning ;  in  displaying  the  seemingly  favourable, 
and  softening  away  all  the  unfavourable  analo- 
gies; in  turning  literal  into  metaphorical,  and 
metaphorical  into  literal  expressions;  in  shifting 
the  signification   of  soul,  life,  death,  and ,  other 
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tcttoMj  '{>M8t0y  'tis  iSntt  cdtirse '  w '  nis*  torgmicM  it^* 

=  Ae  tt>* the  fidlen tmjgels,  ftiding t&at  tfteyir^ 
iMt  ez^gnished  iHien  flbey  wete  punislmd/fte 
iis'oAbliged  to  suppose,  that  the  spirit  of'  GtAh 
Mi  kk'i!99^S!mg  in  thtaxy  and  wiH  be  wititdraWii 
oft  iiie  great  day;  when  t^y  4oo  ynil  he  ttii^ 
hikiled.  la  *  Aoi%  ^wherever  his  ediftee  is  Vkdj 
tofallylieis  ready  with  ft  ckrmsy  btrttmss.  Hri 
resembles  a  man  who  pnts  on  green  vpectacles^j 
beii^  predetefmined  to  make  every  obfect  ttppeir 
of  oneedour. 

1 .  Let  us  observe,  however,  that  this  nofioa 
of  the  natural  mortality  of  man,  previous  to  the 
ftH,  Ts  met  in  ttie  ^^st.  instance  by^the  plain  d^ 
daration,  ^'  By  one  man  sin  entered  mto  Ihe 
world,  and  death  by  sin,"  Rom.  v.  i  n ;  a  passage 
of  which'  the  whole  context  refers  to  natural 
death  or  mortality;  which,  evidently,  did  not 
enter  into  the  world  till  sin  entered.  Man,  then, 
was  not  naturally  mortal.  He  had,  previous  ta 
the  fall,  a  soul,  naturally,  endued  with  immor- 
tality. 

2.  Again,  in  i  Cor.  xy.  22,  "  As  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,** 
the  whole  context,  both  before  and  after,  clearly 
refers  to  natural  death :  and  here,  as  in  the  aittyi^c 
text,  the  all  of  the  one  clause  must  be  co-exten- 
sive with  the  all  in  the  other ;  in  other  words,  the 
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ikd«m,  muAt  be  f&^  Mme  M  vi/ti^  viite  i^  Ohriit' 
Tliift  ji  tt^i^in  Miipect  to  MffiMl  mdrhdily  leitid^ 
i«ftilff«Btk>& ;  biitiiM  k  tegtirA  to  &e  metiaiittg  of 
Alathfef  wMdi  tkte  a«ithor  plteads.  It  is,  thai'/ 
inlA  iMpeet  to  naturul  Aj^^ikf  tiiat  all  dmb  die  ftir 
Jbdam;  a»d,  ^gonsequaufy,  it  ww  nafeaftti  it&Mk 
that  the  sin  of  Adam  brought  into  tfie  world.  It- 
did^aot  exi«t,  thesi,  before  the  sin  of  Adam;  or 
man  was  «ot  nataratly  mortal. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  three  Icinds  6f  death,  in' 
wtnch  the  sin  of  Adam  involved  himself  and  hfr 
^liidie  posterity, — natural,  spiritual,  and  eternal ; 
but  Ihe  first  of  these  is  a  nataral  dissolution  tif 
the^boffy,  the  two  latter  are  figurative  expressions : 
Ike  spiritual  death  signifying  the  absence  of  God\l' 
^rit  from  the  human  soul ;  and  the  eternal,'  net 
tile  extinction  of  the  soul,  but  its  everlasting" 
p«lBishment  for  disobedience.  From  all  these 
three  deaths  Christ  is  a  sovereign  Redeemer; 
from  natural  death,  not  by  preventing  it,  but  by 
restoring  immortality  to  that  part  of  man  which' 
was,  or  became  mortal  (for  since  corruption  can- 
not inherit  incorruption,  this  corruptible  body 
must  be  changed  and  put  on  incorruption) ;  from 
spiritual  death,  or  loss  of  celestial  succour,  by 
the  re-infusion  of  the  divine  Spirit;  tind  from 
eternal  death,  or  banishment  from  the  presence  of 
God,  by  re*opening  the  gates  of  heaven.  As 
nuih  is  a  moral  agent,  however,  redemption,  in 
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the  two  latter  instwces,  is  a  tender ;  and  its  bea^: 
fits  depend  upon  his  embracing  it  But  it  will 
not  do  for  a  Privationist,  to  change  the  card,  lik^ 
a.  dexterous  conjuror,  and  to  confine  the  import  of 
the  word  death  to  the  second  sense;  while  he 
denies  the  first  to  be  introduced  by  the  fall,  aiid 
warps  die  meaning  of  the  last  into  extinction,  oc^ 
as  he  calls  it,  privation. 

3.  Further,  it  is  a  strong  *  argument  against 
this  author's  theory  of  the  natural  mortality  of 
man,  as  illustrated  by  the  second  chapter  of 
Grenesis,  that  it  militates  against  the  opinion  Gom^ 
monly  received  among  mankind ;  who  have  eftt- 
considered  the  words,  '^  In  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  to  signiiy,* 
that  disobedience  shall  introduce  mortality;  that 
is,  in  regard  to  the  body,  a  liability  to  dissolution 
not  previously  existing, — and,  in  regard  to  the 
soul,  a  deterioration  and  a  curse,  but  not  an  ex- 
tinction. 

If  man,  then^  be  not  naturally  mortal,  the 
whole  of  this  author's  reasonings  fall  to  the 
ground ;  at  least,  the  whole  of  those  that  have  not 
been  already  refuted  in  examining  the  principles 
of  Universalists  and  Destructionists.  "The  dec* 
trine  remains  good  that,  with  respect  to  anima* 
tion,  all  men  died  in  Adam,  and  that  all  rise  again 
in  Christ ;  the  righteous  to  glory,  the  wicked  to 
punishment  And  to  this  plain  and  scriptural 
system  cannot  be  opposed  the  doctrine  of  annibi- 
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latmi^' propped  up  by  tbe  hypothesis  of  cerporeal^ 
corraptiUe  organs,  deserted  by  the  spirit  of  God,' 
and  not  having  improved  his  roturning  effusions 
into  fiuth,  repentance,  and  obedience.  The  soul 
of  man  emerges  in  its  distinct,  immcnrtal  existence 
—an  immortality  defiled,  but  not  destroyed  by 
sin,  and  we  should  say,  with  reverence  to  Divine 
power,  incapable  of  annihilation. 

4.  This  system  treats  man  with  very  little 
ceremony.  His  intellectual  powers,  and  how  he 
came  by  them,  aro  things  scarcely  mentioned. 
The  author  seems  a  materialist,  who  considers 
them  as  die  result  of  corporeal  organs,  moro  ex- 
quisitely formed  than  those  of  the  beasts ;  and 
vanishing  in  proportion  as  the  man  deteriorates 
morally.  But  the  Newgate  Calendar,  the  annals 
of  infidelity,  the  history  of  states,  and  the  memoirs 
of  private  life,  will  show  numberless  combinations 
of  vigorous  intellect  and  vicious  disposition.  As 
to  the  soul,  the  unregenerate  man,  according  to 
thie  hypothesis,  has  no  more  of  a  soul,  than  was 
poasessed  by  those  unfortunate  fleas,  on  whose 
souls  Sir  Joseph  Banks  pronounced  a  malediction, 
because,  on  being  boiled,  they  did  not  blush  into 
lobsters.  'Die  intellectual  powers  and  agencies 
are.  sought  in  the  finer  organization,  and  the  moral 
sense  in  the  super-addition  of  the  spirit  of  God 
to, the, principle  of  life.  'This  is  materialism,  and 
leads  to  all  its  conclusions.  But  the  divine 
VOL.  IV.  y  N    .       . 
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^tmdr  Mi  tip6tt  it  MHer  toS ;  tCnd  w«*  tid!  Ae 

toriiMirt  matttef  tod  tothfe  pifticij^leof  liiefean}. 
nMi[fl6D ;  whicby  a^  immaterial,  b  inttAtely,  iteta- 
T^Rf  im Jb6ttal|  staid  n^Mch  disobcjdience  isskf  flbb- 
ject  to  tftemcfl  aMffering,  btrt  camiot  condemn  to 
aimibSlatiori. 

The  immateriafifjr  of  Ae  sodl  h  protned  fiMn 
tfie  Mature  of  thotight;   ib^  discriminittioiis  of 
jctdgtnMt ;  liie  facalty  possessed  by  die  mind,  of 
refiicUng  ttpon  its  owti  powers  and  actiote ;  die 
yr^(Pctr  kiid  tatent   of  the   tindetstandiiig ;   the 
liberty  df  the  will ;  the  re^traUit  of  reasoii  upon 
appetite;    the  boutidless  range  of  anticipation; 
th^  ffaottsatid  cells  of  ineltiory;   the  eombhliiig 
and  Jnyfentive  powers  of  genius ;    tiie  suf^rior 
Tigoof  of  th^  understanding,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
distached  from  bddily  concerns  and  desires ;  the 
lote  of  posthumous  fame ;  the  thirst  after  a  know- 
ledge for  which  life  and  present  capacity  are  in- 
adequate; the  search  after  unalloyed  happiness 
riiiver  attained  upon  earth ;  the  instinct  of  eternal 
duitttion ;   the  sense  of  religion ;  the  power  of 
coiiM^ience.     All  these  are  wholly  different  from 
the  results  of  any  modification  of  matter.     "  The 
flesh  lusteth  agaimt  the  spirit,  and   the  spirit 
against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  contraiy,  the  one 
to  fte  other."     But  if  they  be  identical,  they  can- 
xibt  ik  contr^.     Now  th6  souFs  iminat^aUty 
once  proved  and  admitted,  its  immortality  fdllb^s 
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«|  CKWrsfB;  for  that  which  is  ],9imatarial  fOfiiffiM 
in  itself  no  (Hwcii^es  of  dissolution. 

This  system  condemns  to  annihilation:  all  hei^- 
then  nations  who  lived  before  Christianity;  fjl 
Jews  who  have  lived  before  and  since  Christ; 
fmd  all  Gentiles  to  whom  the  word  of  the  Gospel 
has  not  come.  They  are  all  naturally  mortal ;  as 
children  of  Adam,  they  have  lost  the  spirit  of 
God ;  and  as  not  being  believers  in  Christi  they 
cannot  recover  that  spirit,  or  spiritual  bodies,  ne- 
cessary to  their  immortality. — But  '^  many  shall 
come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  shall  sit 
down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  Matt  viii.  1 1 .  We  ab- 
stain from  speculating  on  the  different  conditions 
pf  those  who  have  embraced  the  Gospel,  and 
those,  who,  having  never  heard  of  it,  have  lived 
Dp  to  their  own  imperfect  lights.  These  last  may 
|iot  receive  the  same  degree  of  future  happiness 
with  believers;  but  we  cannot  think  it  consists 
with  the  divine  attributes  to  sink  them  into  utter 
annihilation.  A  man  is  accepted  according  to 
that  he  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath 
liot;  and  therefore  charity,  at  least,  may  believe 
that  the  merits  of  Christ  may  be,  in  some  way  or 
other,  extended  to  them;  that  his  sacrifice  may 
be,  in  design,  retrospective  and  universal. 

5.  This  system  destroys  the  intermediate  state ; 
for  jft  body  is  necessary  to  be  added  to  the  spirit 
fii  God,  in  order  to  make  a  living  soul — pr  indi* 

N  N    2 
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Tidnal  person.  But  the  intennediate  state,  « 
beld  by  orthodox  Christians,  and  proved  vol.  Hi. 
p.  382,  is  that  of  a  living  and  conscious  soul,  after 
its  separation  from  the  jbody.  Here,  then,  oast 
more,  we  find  materialism  in  disguise. 

6.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  ^stdii 
with  the  various  shades  of  character  and  desert, 
which  will  doubtless  appear  among  those  by  whom 
the  spiritual  life  shall  not  have  been  wholly  pre^ 
served.  What  shall  be  said  of  those  who  retain 
it  partially  ?  Will  it  give  them  a  glimmer  of  im- 
mortality ?  or  a  temporary  futurity  ? 

There  must  needs  be  a  line,  at  which  the 
worst  good  man  shall  be  saved,  and  the  best  bad 
man  exterminated.  Where  is  that  nice  demarca- 
tion to  be  drawn?  How  closely  must  these  two 
characters  resemble  in  obedience !  Yet  how  dis- 
similar their  fate !  The  one  delivered  unto  eternal 
life ;  the  other,  cast  forth  like  weeds,  whose  end 
is  to  be  burned !  How  this  difficulty  is  .solved,  in 
the  orthodox  system,  by  the  doctrine  of  proper- 
tional  retribution,  we  shall  presently  show. 

7.  But  this  system,  of  not  suflFering  but  priva- 
tion, labours  under  several  other  difficulties ;  from 
which,  even  the  ischeme  of  the  Destructionists  is 
partially  exempt.  The  very  title  of  the  book,  the 
very  foundation  of  the  plan,  is  an  inaccurate  me- 
taphysical subtlety,  and  a  solecism  in  terms: 
'*  lESterhal  Punishment  proved  to  be  not  Sufiering 
but  Privation."  There  can  be  no  punishment 
widiout  consciousness,  and  therefore  there  can  be 
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BO  punishment  in  annihilation ;  with  which  **  pri- 
vation "  is  here  synonymous.  Certainlji  referring 
to  Scripture,  privation  of  being  cannot  be  ^^  the 
worm  which  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  that  is  not 
quenched;''  whether  these  terms  are  literal  or 
figurative.  And  though  it  might  be  tortured,  by 
lUjetaphysics,  into  '^  outer  darkness,''  it  never  could 
be  pawned  upon  us  as  answering  the  description 
of  "  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

Thus,  as  consciousness  is  absent,  annihilation 
cannot  be  punishment, — and  much  more,  it  can- 
not be  eternal  punishment ;  for  were  we  to  allow, 
that  the  stroke  and  article  of  death  were  actually 
conscious  punishment,  at  that  moment  the  punish- 
ment must  cease;  and,  therefore,  the  author's 
title  involves  a  cpntradiction  doubly  gross.  And 
when  he  thinks,  that  by  this  '^  eternal  privation " 
of  his  coinage,  he  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  attend-; 
ing  the  two  amnof 's,  every  man,  but  himself,  must 
see  through  the  quibble. 

8.  Again,  this  system  precludes  gradation  of 
punishment,  which  is  consonant  to  the  justice  of 
God,  and  plainly  announced  in  Scripture :  in  the 
parable  of  the  talents,  by  analogy ;  in  the  more 
tolerable  suffering  to  be  experienced  by  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  than  that  of  Chorazin  and  Capernaum ;  in 
die  many  stripes  and  few  stripes,  mentioned  by 
pur  Saviour  in  announcing  future  punishments; 
Hid,  in  the  equitable  rule— it  shall  be  meted 
iiVt9  you  as  ye  have  measured.     But,  if  privation 
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6f  being,  or  annihilation,  is  to  be  the  common 
pumshment  of  all  the  wicked,  there  can  be  no 
shades  of  tolerableness,  no  difference  of  stripes; 
no  distinction  betwixt  Tyre  and  Capernaum;  one 
measure  will  serve  to  mete  out  all  the  punish- 
ments ;  and  one  besom  sweep  into  one  gulph  ol 
oblivion  the  generous  spendthrift  and  the  daring 
blasphemeri — the  thief,  whose  tenderness  would 
not  destroy  life,  and  the  remorseless  murderer, 
who  stabbed  to  make  his  thefts  secure. 

9.  Further ;  it  was  believed,  even  by  heathen 
philosophers,  and  is  fully  taught  by  Christianity, 
that  a  future  state  will  explain  all  the  seeming 
difficulties  in  the  ways  of  the  divine  government ; 
that  every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  hill 
laid  low ;  that  the  hungry  will  be  filled,  and  the 
proud  abased ;  that  the  proportions  of  goodness 
and  satisfaction,  of  sin  and  suffering,  so  strangely 
confused  upon  earth,  will  finally  be  adjusted  by 
the  hand  of  strict  retribution.  But  this  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  annihilation; 
for  how  minute,  as  we  have  just  noticed,  must  be 
the  shade  of  distinction  between  the  moral  deser?- 
ings  of  the  worst  good  man,  and  the  best  bad 
man !  Where,  then,  can  we  find  the  divine  equity, 
in  the  admission  of  the  one  to  endless  life,  and 
condemnation  of  the  other  to  endless  death  ? 

10.  Of  the  text,  "  Fear  not  them  which  kill 
t|ie  body,  but  fear  him  who  can  destroy  both  body 
and  soul  in  hell,"  the  Privationists  can  make 


npilMng  Iw^  Qftovquve  j  Ipr  if  by  t)»e  9pul  ^  ffe^o^ 
tke  oqpiu^ed  body  ^ftimElbfid )» tl^!;Sj>mt  ,9f  Qp^ 
to  punidi  the  apirit  of  jGod  in  heU,  by  .e^tincrion, 
wpuM  be  aa  -impossible  as  by  .etenu^  su^ej^ing. 
Qqjt  if  the  «aul  mean  the  Uviog  pcinciple^  .cp)A* 
Q|0&  ,to  man  and  bfsast,  then  j^ian^  v^ho  c^?tro]![a 
the  bodyj  would  d^troy  thfOt  sopl,  fH|id  thej^ 
CiHild  be  no  distinction  in  the  text  Jbe  Wfif 
ibfiUf  is  a  separate  cowcious  foust^^ce,  c^paUe  ^ 
radb  of  eternal  pupisbment  in  bell;  an^  the  te^t 
mf^mfi  Bm^  in  this  view,  bpt  in  no  other. 

Jt  is  cont^nded^  that  tlfe  wicked,  un4c|r  the 
generally  receiyed  opipion,  fare  worse  fram  the 
ipediation  of  Christ  than  they  would  without  it ; 
for  CrhriiBit  brought  life  and  imiportality  to  light  j 
i|nd  eternal  pain,  the  consequence  of  iqiiinortality 
in  their  case,  is  more  severe  than  the  mei^e.egLtilu;** 
tion. of  being,  to  which,  had  not  Christ  vjanqiiished 
4eatb,  they  would,  according  to  the  hyppt}^es|/^ 
hf^ye  been  left.  But  this  argument  b^s  ^^ 
questiop.  It  is  founded  in;^fi  j^ssipi^ptipn,  t^ 
extinguished  being,  uncopsciops  of  fnUm^,  Fo^lfi 
have  been  the  only  pupishipent  qf  .sin,  if  p]n;ist 
had  not  become  the  resurrection  .apd  the  life  to 
Bjyap.  So  bold  ap  aasuniptipp,  however,  (iS]fiot.^ 
be  relied  on.  All  heathen  nations  have  bad  a  hell 
as  well  as  a  heaven.  And,  indeed,  ^  .flqur^i^ 
ijtgf  unchastised  condition  of  piai:^  wicked  i^qnen, 
Ij^ke  those  evils  which  virtue. ha^  pft^  endu^^ 
j^  incurred,  up(^  :«&r|b,  woiUld.^fQLder>ffjitu;(e 
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retribution,  to  the  eye  of  natun^  retigion,  as  pro* 
bable,  in  regard  to  punishment  as  to  reWud. 
Conscience  itself,  our  first  revelation,  and  the 
Toice  of  God  in  the  breast,  is  the  prophetic 
boding  of  something  more  than  extinction^  at^ 
close  of  the  present  life ;  and  the  natural  ma, 
antecedently  to  the  law,  and  independentiy  of  i^ 
"  having  not  the  law,  was,  by  accusing  thoogfati, 
by  the  silent  heartfelt  threatenings  of  wrath  to 
come,  a  law  unto  himself."  Undefined  Aituritjr, 
indeed,  is  different  from  absolute  resurrection; 
and  surmise  is  less  than  assurance.  The  second 
verse  of  Titus,  i.  mentions  '^  a  hope  of  eterail 
life,  which  God  hath  promised  before  tiie  woiU 
began."  Christ  brought  life  and  immortali^  to 
light;  that  is,  he  placed  the  doctrine  on  a  surer 
basis  than  the  intimations  of  natural  theology,  or 
the  deductions  of  unaided  reason.  Nevertheleu^ 
the  belief  may  have  existed,  and  did  exist,  prior 
to  his  advent,  in  sufficient  force  to  actuate  eon- 
duct ;  and  thus  amounted  to  a  strong  probability. 
It  is  then,  at  least,  not  certain,  that  man,  widiofrt 
Christ,  would  have  been  left  in  a  state  of  extine* 
tion;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  proved,  that  die 
wicked  are  placed  in  a  worse  condition,  by  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  than  was  their  lot  prior  to 
that  interposition. 

God,  agreeably  to  the  generally  received  no* 
tion,  in  forming  man,  made  him  a  little  lower  tiias 
fhe  angels^ — breathed  into  him  a  particle  of  fht 
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divine  air,  a  soul ;  which,  when  once  given,  wtis^ 
by  its  natore,  immaterial,  and  therefidre  immortal^. 

'  •  ^TkoB  (<God  breathed  into  hiB  noalrils  the  breath.of 
Jife'),  being  Mid  of  no  other  creature,  leads  us  to  consider, 
not  only  that  the  soul  of  man  is  adistinct  thing,  of  a  different 
original  from  his  body,  but  that  a  more  excellent  spirit  was 
pot  in  him  by  God  (as  appears  by  its  operation),  than  into 
odier  animab.  For  though  the  simple  speech  of  inspiring 
fakn  with  Ae  breath  of  life  would  not  prove  this,  yet  Mosea, 
spwilring  in  the  plural  number,  that  God  breathed  into  him 
the  breath  or  spirit  of  lives ;  it  plainly  denotes,  not  only  that 
spirit  which  makes  men  breathe  and  move,  but  think  also,  and 
reason  and  discourse.** — Patrick^  an  Genesis. 
'  ■  ^  *  And  he  became  a  living  soul.'  This  is  the  immediate 
iwalt  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body.  Moses  shows 
die  difoenoe  between  his  soul  and  body ;  his  soul  being  an 
intelljgent  substance,  made  after  the  image  of  God ;  his  body, 
aely  an  earthly  covering  of  the  soul,  to  which  Moses  adds  a 
durd,  a  certain  vital  breath,  whereby  the  others  are  linked  to- 
gedier,  by  a  powerful  bond."— Po^idt. 

'**  Thtit  the  soul,  which  is  immortal  and  incorruptible,  ca»> 
not  be  said  to  rise  again,  resurrection  implying  reproduction; 
wlieireas,  that  which,  after  it  was,  never  ceased  to  be  what  it 
was,  cannot  be  reproduced ;  and  so  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  can  only  signify  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  die 
dead,  with  the  reunion  of  them  to  those  souls  to  which  they 
ware  before  united;  whidi  makes  this  resurrection  advanee 
inla  a  resurrection  of  life.  And  seeing  that  which  never  feli^ 
cannot  be  said  to  be  raised  up,  that  which  di^  never  die  can- 
not be  restored  from  death.  Man  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
rise  again  from  the  dead,  but  in  respect  to  that  part  and  diat 
state  which  had  fiillen  and  was,  in  a  literal  sense,  dead.  And 
«a  ftr  a  man  to  be  bom  at  first,  signifies  the  production  and 
imkm  of  the  essential  parts  of  an  individual  man,  his  body 
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It;nd^t.  be,.ajid  maa  jutned  by  aio ^  h\i>  jiodiiig 
could  divest  it  of  ithe  g^b  and  attnhute  9i  im^ 
mortality,  though  sin  could  defile  that  garb  and 
make 'that  immortality  unhappy.  An  unhappy 
immortality,  &en,  is  the  punishment  of  ^sin,  inde* 
p«,dena/ of  ChrUf.  bringing  inunortrfi^  to 
light;  and  if  he  is  called  ^^  the  resnrcection  and 
the  life,"  it  is,  because^  though  th^e  ^ngep  of  ^ 
be  death,  in  its  largest  sense,  temporal  mortality 
and  eternal  infelicity;  the  resurrection  to  efermrf 
life  is  not  earned,  like  wagesj  by  human  metit, 
but  is  ^^  the  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  pur 
Lord."  That  there  is  only  extinction?  indepen- 
dently of  Christ s  resurrection;  and,  that,  conse* 
quently,  Christ's  resurrection  places  the  wicked 
in  a  worse  situation  than  before,  is,  therefore,  an 
imtenable  position. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  some  divines 
who  affirm,  that  the  soul  of  man  was  rendered 
mortal  by  the  fall,  and  that  it  is  only  by  virtue  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  both  the  good  and 
the  wicked  shall  wake  from  the  sleep  of  the  tomb. 
Let  it  be  granted,  for  argument's  sake,  that  thie 
resurrection  of  the  majority  to  eruUess  punishment^ 
in  lieu  of  utter  extinction,  is  the  effect  x)f  Christ's 


and  his  soul, — so  to  be  bom  ai^ain,  or  bom  from  the  de^ 
implies  the  restitution  luid  reunion  of  his  body  and  soul ;  -S 
man  only  by  that  becoming  the  same  entire  person  he  was  he* 
fore/'— fFAt%,  on  the  New  Testament. 
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mediation ;  this  mediation  dien  opened  die  gstos 
of  eternal  life,  and  opened  them  to  all  who  would 
choose  to  enter.  If  any  enter  not,  they  knew  the 
consequence,  and  chose  it.  Men  are  not  to  take 
the  hope  without  the  fear, — the  high  privilege 
without  the  penalty, — ^the  favourable  without  the 
imfavaarable  side  of  the  alternative.  Christ  was 
not  to  blame,  for  ^^  in  his  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions."  God  was  not  to  blame,  for  he  is  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish ;  nor  is  he  severe, 
because  man  is  perverse. 

Bfit  in  contemplating  the  doctrine  of  punish- 
ment, with  reference  to  the  goodness  and  justice 
of  Grod,  much  confusion  is  apt  to  arise  in  the 
n&ind,  from  a  literal  interpretation  of  words,  which 
odier  passages  show  to  be  figurative.  Men  are 
reasoning  on  the  ground-work  of  flames  of  fire, 
lakes  of  sulphur,  exquisite  tortures ;  which  ihey 
couple  with  immeasurable  ages.  Drexelius's  book 
on  hell  torments,  with  all  its  horrid  pictures  of 
spiked  wheels,  fathomless  caverns,  pincered  de* 
mcms,  hissing  serpents,  and  chains  suspended 
from  precipices,  is  continually  floating  before  their 
imagination, — "  Enter/'  says  the  author  on  Pri- 
vation, "  enter  into  the  dark  profound ;  see  the 
bituminous  ocean,  thickly  peopled  with  such  things 
as  we  are ;  see  hatred  and  malevolence  pervading 
all,  and  towards  all ;  see  torturing  agony  racking 
every  limb,  every  muscle,  and  every  nerve.  Add 
Europe's  millions,  Asia's  myriad^,  and  augment  the 
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tide  with  Africa  and  America,  plunge  them  all  iflto 
this  state  of  thankless,  thriftless,  misery ;  and,  if 
you  have  the  heart  to  do  it,  wish  them  immQ^ 
tality.  Since  you  would  abhor  yourself  if  yoQ 
could  but  wUh  this,  can  you  love  God  while  yoo 
think  it  is  his  pleasure*?" 

Now  all  this  is  the  very  lowest  chicanery  ef 
argument  Hell  is  in  Scripture  styled,  ^^  destroct 
tion  from  God's  presence,''  2  ThessaL  L  9;  ^^  being 
without,  or  exclusion  from  heaven,"  Rev.  xxii.  15; 
"  death,"  Rev.  ii.  11;  "  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness," Jude  1 3  ;  and  '^  the  worm  that  dieth  not,** 
as  well  as  ^^the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,"  Mark, 
ix.  44*  Why,  then,  should  fire  alone  be  selected, 
in  its  direst  aggravations,  as  the  literal  meanings 
which  would  make  all  the  others  figurative  ?  Is 
it  not  more  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  in- 
terpretation, that  the  many  should  be  literal  and 
this  one  figurative  ?  the  more  especially,  as  those 
are  all  reconcileable  together,  while  this,  taken 
literally,  will  not  agree  with  some  of  the  otheisf* 

♦  Essay,  p.  15. 

f  <<  It  is  singular,  that  when  this  last  aigument  is  pressed 
home  upon  the  adversaries,  that  a  just  punishment  may  last 
longer  than  the  time  occupied  in  committing  the  sin  (sinpe^ 
eren  among  men,  a  culprit  may,  in  one  day,  commit  a  sin 
justly  punishable  for  a  year),  they  admit,  that,  <  provided  the 
punishment  be  not  excessive,  howev^  long  it  last,  it  is  not 
U9ffiut,'*'^Sputhu)ood  Smithy  p.  356. 

Mr«  ^.■<;oar8ely  calls  it  ridiculous,  that -God  sbouldrpco* 


Ukere  rHKf  he  exclnaiaa,  darkneM,  remoirae,  «nd 
leipair,  all  united  together ;  but  there  could  nol 
le  -a  lake  of  fire  co-existing  with  blackness  of 
harness ;  and  unless  the  fire  were  something  dif* 
erent  from  that  element  as  now  known^  its  quali* 
ies  would  speedily  consume,  in  one  conflagration^ 
he  tormentors,  the  tormented,  and  the  place  of 
cnmient. 

The  language  of  Scripture  being  hyperbolical 
md  figurative,  it  is  probable,  that  the  future  state 
4  the  wicked,  although  very  dreadful  to  the 
Jessed,  may  to  themselves  be  at  least  more  tole^ 
Me  than  extinction.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
he  mind  naturally  recoils  at  extinction,  more  than 
it  protracted  suffering ;  and  animals,  who  have 
K)  notion  of  futurity,  studiously  preserve  life, 
imidst  the  greatest  pains.  Be  it  remembered; 
hat  Adam,  though  threatened  with  death  for  dis- 
ibedience,  found  his  state  after  the  fall,  at  die 
owest  estimate,  tolerable,  and  the  curses  all  miti- 
^ted ;  so  that  his  punishment  rather  consisted  in 
he  loss  he  had  sustained,  than  in  the  positive 
^vils  of  his  lot  Even  the  devils  sent  into  the 
lerd  of  swine,  deprecated  destruction ;  they  were, 
hen^  at  least  in  a  state  preferable  to  annihilation. 

"  God,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  **  is  the  greatest 
food ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  greatest  evil  to  be 

met  existence,  that  his  creatures  should  gnash  their  teeth ;  as 
T-tfiit  were  not  die  outward  expression  of  inward  anguish. 
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dopriTed  of  him.  If  one  should  place  %  thoiMdtd 
kcUs  before  me,  nothing  could  be  90 horribbto 
me,  as  to  be  excluded  from  the  honour  of  gloiy; 
to  be  hat^  of  Christ,  and  to  hear  from  huu  dboae 
words,  *  I  know  you  not* " 

For  the  intensity  of  the  punidunent,  then,  we 
may  confidently  refer  to  the  perfect  wisdom, 
equity,  and  goodness  of  God,  whose  tender  mer- 
cies are  oyer  all  his  works ;  whose  nature  ii  ub- 
changeable  even  after  judgment,  and  who  will 
award  to  every  man,  strictly,  according  to  his 
works.  We  may  presume,  that  that  which  is  an- 
limited  in  duration,  may  be  mitigated  m  d^^ 
proportionably  to  the  shades  and  extents  ci  de- 
pravity. But  we  must  not  set  up  our  own  notkni 
in  opposition  to  Scripture,  by  contradicting  lb 
clear  information,  that  punishment,  whatever  be 
its  nature,  is  illimitable.  We  must  not  think 
lightly  of  the  majesty  and  purity  of  God,  which 
gave  an  infinite  evil  to  sin.  We  must  remember, 
that  although  the  ofiences  of  any  individual  can- 
not strictly  be  called  infinite,  being  bounded  by 
his  three  score  and  ten  years ;  their  evil  may  yet 
be  infinite;  infinite  in  its  consequences;  infinite 
in  its  disturbance  of  the  divine  government:  iDfinite 
in  regard  to  the  displeasure  with  which  the  Al- 
mighty regards  it ;  and  hence  reason  itself  might 
conclude,  that  what  the  sinner  may  not  sufier  in 
intenseness,  may  be  suffered  in  duration.  Dr. 
Johnson,  indeed,  doubted,  very  reasonably,  *rhe- 
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Aim  tb«  #ickcfd,  iK^tkig^  <»  thdr  <AA  ludbH%  m^^ 

)MC  tf^  (^ofMltiud  ^anifiiifiietit  We  mention  thi» 
c(d«srti6tl,  but  r€»t  net  Mr  it  ats  an  ktgvmmut  It  is 
to  d^efds  done  m  the  body^  thai  future  ptuxish* 
BSent^  iktt  prepared . 

We  do  believe  that  there  ate  degrees  m  fm- 
imihinent  juM  an  there  are  gradationi»  in  gmh  ; 
alid  we  might  well  supposei  that  to  die  teast 
wicked,  amidst  a  state  otherwise  tolerable,  the 
<l6athles^  remembrance  of  sin,  or  the  perpetual 
etdusion  from  heaven,  might  of  itself  be  deemed 
sufficient  punishment  in  the  justiciary  tribunal 
above.  This,  however,  is  ground  on  which  we 
f(Mf  to  tread.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  give  the 
impenitent  but  a  ray  of  hope  in  futurity ;  speak  a 
faint  of  peace  to  the  mansions  of  despair ;  say 
that  after  cycles  there  is  heaven  in  the  end,  and 
you  immediately  take  off  a  powerful  restraint; 
you  encourage  a  continuance  in  obduracy.  The 
case  is  little  different  under  the  alternative  of 
annihilation.  The  dread  of  annihilation,  might, 
in  a  few  refined  minds,  sustain  virtue,  or  stay  the 
steps  of  vice.  But  the  laws  and  judgment  of 
God  are  made  for  the  mass  of  transgressors ;  and 
to  these,  having  their  consciences  seared  with  a 
hot  iron,  enslaved  to  passion,  bound  with  the 
chain  of  habit,  and  turning  their  belly  into  their 
god, — fear  must  be  the  motive,  substituted  for  re- 
fined views,  and  subsidiary  to  gentler  persuasives. 
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It  is  by  knowing  the  Urrwt  of  the  Lord  that 
these  men  are  to  be  acted  upon,  if  acted  upon  at 
all.  To  them,  the  preaching  of  annihilation 
would,  unhappily,  be  nothing  less  than  an  exhort- 
ation to  protracted  wickedness,  and  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy.  Indeed,  we  can  readily  conceive 
how,  even  in  the  present  life,  impenitent  sinners, 
in  the  dread  of  eternal  punishment,  might  hail  an^ 
nihilation  as  the  happiest  event  that  could  befid 
them,  and  in  their  occasional  misgivings  and  re- 
morses, might  call  to  the  mountains,  ^^  fall  upon 
us,  and  to  the  hiUs,  cover  us."  Luke^  xxiii.  30. 
Bm.  vi.  16 ;  but  wha^  would  be  the  sense  of  their 
imploring  this  shelter,  on  the  great  day  of  divine 
wrath;  when  the  fiercest  vials  of  divine  wrath 
will,  after  all,  pour  out  no  more  than  that  extinc- 
tion of  being,  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
fall  of  these  mountains^  is,  what  our  worthy 
commentator  has  not  condescended  to  explain. 
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I.  IfUroducHon*^-!!.  Overton  s  True  Churchman^^llh  Kip' 
ting  and  Daubeni/s  Anstoer, — lY ^Datibenys  Trial  of  the 
Spirit, — V.  His  Guide  to  the  Church, — VI.  His  Discourses. 
— VII.  Nott  on  Enthusiasm. — VIII.  Feihwes's  Religion  toiih' 
out  Cant, — IX.  His  Guide  to  Immortaliti/.—X.  His  other 
Freaks, — XI.    Gleigs  Sermons. — XII.   Gregory  Blount^^ 
XIII.   Gilbert  fVakefield^XTV ,  Mrs.  Cappey  of  York.— 
XV.    Roscoes   Leo    X. — XVI.    Bretoster,    Wrangham^f^ 
XVII.  Jones  of  Naylandy  Campbell  of  Aberdeen^   Villars^ 
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Sir  M,  Hale. — XIX.   Bishop  Bathursty  Bishop  Burgess^ 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke. — XX.  Hebe/s  Palestine, — XXI.  Por- 
teus*s  Charge,  Paleys  Natural  Theology, — XXI f.  Fabers 
Cabiriy  Lord  TeignmoutKs  Life  of  Sir  fV.  Jones,  Dr.  Hill 
of  St.  Andrews,  Bishop  Huntingford — XXIII.  Hints  for 
the  Security  of  the  Established  Church, — XXIV.  Malthus 
on  Population,  Ingram*s  Answer. — XXV.  Napoleon's  Cate* 
chism.  Bishop  Burgess's  Easter  Catechism, — XXVI.  Beattie, 
Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  Lindley  Murray,  Adams's 
View  of  all  Religions. — XXVII.    Relating  to  Evangelical 
Divinity :  Milners  Church  History,  Frelinghausen^  Hannah 
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MorCf  Bishop  Tomline*s  Refutation^  Benson  s  Life  of 
Flecheref  Fuller  on  Genesis^  MdviUe  Home  on  Faiihy  Hale's 
Methodism  Intpectedy  Churchman  s  Remembrancer^  Faber  on 
Calvinismy  Sloans  Features  of  the  Gospd,  Bishop  Porteuis 
Charge^  Archdeacon  .Pott's  Considerations,  Uoyd's  Chris- 
tian Theology,  Fathers  of  the  English  Church,  Owns 
Fashionable  World  DispHayed,  Ccelebs,  Bausset*s  Life  of 
Fendon. 

L  As  a  Supplement  to  the  Obituary  of  Divines,  it  seems 
proper  to  introduce,  in  this  place,  a  record  of  Religious  lite- 
rature, as  exhibited  in  the  principal  works  which  issued  from 
the  press  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy. 
Some  of  these  are  of  general  import,  and  indicate  the  turn  of 
mind,  the  particular  predileclioiis  of  individuals,  many  of 
wbOfti  still  flourish.  Others,  by  referrmg  to  the  state  of  exist- 
ing opinions,  constitute^  #8  it  were,  annotations  upon  the  rdi- 
gtous  history  of  the  period. 

II.  In  this  latter  class  may  be  registered,  '<  Overtones 
True  Churchman  ascertained;"  a  work  to  which  we  have 
already  adverted  ^ 

Overton  selected  as  his  motto  a  passage  from  Archbishop  . 
Usher,  who  complains  of  the  want  of  Evangelical  preadiing, 
as  having  occasioned  in  his  time  an  extensive  defection  from 
the  Establishment.  With  great  show  of  candour,  he  expresses 
abhorrence  of  enthusiasm  and  dissent ;  but  the  scope  of  his 
book  is,  to  evince  that  adherence  to  ordination  vows  requires 
the  preaching  of  Calvinism.  It  is  insmuated  and  implied, 
that  there  is  more  of  the  true  church  in  a  Calvinistic  sectarist, 
than  in  an  Arminian  churchman. 

The  real  drifl  and  meaning  of  this  book  may  be  ascer- 
tained, by  adverting  to  the  characters  whose  cause  he  vindi- 
cates :  Mikier,  Romaine,  Robinson,  Venn,  Hawker,  Wilber- 
force,  Scott,  Cecil,  Cadogan,  and  Hannah  More :  all  decided 
Calvinists.    The  Evangelical  clergy  having  been  termed  schis- 

♦  See  p.  104. 
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mastics,  Mr.  Overton's  first  object  was  to  defend  them.  But 
he  chose  to  take  offensive  ground ;  pronounced  all,  except  the 
Evangelicals,  schismatics;  insisted  on  the  Calvinism  of  the 
Chuidi;  and  all  this  with  much  atpentj  and  unchristian 
^jwrit.  His  work  tended  to  exclude  Aiminians  from  the  pale 
of  the  Church,  and  was  unjust  to  many  of  the  Evangelical 
cJergy,  who,  labouring  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  are 
Arminians,  admit  Calvinism,  unwittingly,  at  the  door  of  over- 
whelming grace. 

Overton's  remarks  on  subscription  to  the  Articles,  as  ar- 
ticles of  peace,  as  in  fact,  tacitly  reformed,  and  as  allowing 
liberty  of  thinking  in  regard  to  mysterious  points,  fall  with 
due  severity  on  Paley,  Watson,  Powell,  Hey,  Warburton,  and 
others,  whose  notions  were  too  latitudinarian.  But  they  make 
nothing  in  favour  of  the  apologist's  argument ;  they  prove  not 
the  Articles  to  be  Calvinistic^. 


*  Overton  triumphantly  assumes,  that  the  Articles,  Hpmilies, 
and  Liturgy,  speak  the  language  of  Geneva;  a  proofless  assertion, 
which  Kipnng  overthrew.  Gray,  indeed,  in  his  Baropton  Lectures, 
truly  observed,  that  the  frnmers  of  the  formularies,  to  make  the 
crooked  straight,  bent  the  twig  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  that  our 
judgment  of  their  sentiments  must  make  allowance  for  this  their 
maiked  intention. 

Every  moderate  Calvinist  must  necessarily  fall  into  contradictions. 
Overton,  page  93  and  95  denies  the  decrees,  the  limited  nature  of 
redemption,  and  absolute  reprobation.  Here  his  moderate  Calvimsm 
13  but  another  name  for  Arminianism.  There  would  be  more  of 
brodierly  love,  and  less  of  religious  controversy  in  the  world,  if  the 
passions  of  men  would  allow  tliem  to  pause  in  the  first  instance,  and 
to  ask  whether  they  understand  the  terms  of  the  question  they  estate. 
Overton,  styling  himself  a  moderate  Calvinist,  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  neitlier  defending  Calvinism,  nor  assailing  Arminianism;  but 
exposing  certain  loose  extravagancies,  not  held  in  stronger  reproba- 
ti<m  by  the  most  rigid  Calvinist  than  by  ih&r  Arminian  brethren. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  his  strictures  on  original  sin ;  for 
what  sound  Arminian  pretends  that  something  must  first  be  per-^ 
formed  by  men,  anterior  to  the  illapse  of  the  grace^f  God.  The 
Arminian,  indeed,  affirms,  that  the  preventing  gnice  of  God  is  uni-* 
versal,  and  unfailing  in  its  application ;  and  that  man  has  a  free-will 
to  accept  or  reject  it.  On  this  Mr.  Overton  is  silent;  and  if  silence 
is  to  be  construed  into  denial,  he  clothes  himself  in  tlie  panoply  of 
Calvinism.  Every  thing  relating  to  repentance  set  down  by  this 
writer  is,  in  the  same  manner,  a  contest  witli  a  shadow.  Overton 
treated  his  subject  in  a  coarse  and  bungling  way,  seeming  not  to 
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III.  Dean  Kijplings  "  Answer  to  Overton,"  saw  many  effi- 
tions;  and  was  feebly  replied  to  by  AcademictiSy  who  might  be 
termed,  Calvin  under  a  hood. 

Overton's  incorrect  statements  were  likewise  ably  exposed 
in  Daubeny's  "  Vindicis  Anglicanae*." 

rV.  Archdecxon  Daubeni/s  "  Trial  pf  the  Spirit,"  is  a 
series  of  three  Discourses  on  the  real  Test  of  Spiritual  Guid- 
ance.   He  quotes  Clemens  (page  57),  to  prove  that  the  Holy 


know  clearly  what  he  was  writing  about,  or  what  it  was  his  aim  to 
establish;  and  only  concerned  m  reviUng  the  regular  cJeigy.  lie 
classed  together  Archdeacon  Daubeny  and  Mr.  Fellowes ;  the  one 
highly  orthodox,  the  other  bordering  on  Sodnianism ;  while  he  gave 
occasion  to  the  moderate  Calvinists  to  complain,  that  Mrs.  More 
had  been  classed  with  Romaine.  The  whole  was  executed  with  a 
triumphant  irony,  sarcasm  and  contempt,  for  which  he  was  soon 
very  properly  rebuked  by  Dean  Kipling. 

The  **  Christian  Observer,"  tne  avowed  patron  of  Mr.  Overton, 
accused  his  antagonists  of  a  violence  that  shewed  the  irritability  of 
their  passions,  more  thap  the  sacredness  ot*  their  argument.  It  seems 
then  that  nobody  must  be  warm  in  controversy,  excepting  only 
Mr.  Overton  and  his  friends.  This  disarming  of'^an  antagonist  by 
crying  out.  Christian  charity,  while  none  of  it  is  exercised  on  the 
opposite  side,  is  a  marvellous  stratagem,  but  no  novelty.  It  has 
been  successfully  played  off  by  many  soctarists  against  the  church. 

*  This  title  was  found  fault  with  as  prejudging  the  cause ;  bat 
no  fault  was  found  with  Overton's  title,  "  The  True  Churchman ;'' 
as  arrogant,  uncandid,  and  exclusive  an  assumption  as  ever'  was 
prefixed  to  a  book.  Thus,  in  a  civil  disturbance,  the  populace  will 
cry  out  to  the  military  to  sheatli  their  swords,  that  they  themselves 
may  have  all  the  stones  and  brickbats  in  their  own  way.  Such  is  the 
liberality  demanded  at  our  hands,  and  such  is  the  UberaJity  we  re- 
ceive in  return. 

It  is  also  urged  by  the  moderate  Calvinists,  that  an  antagonist 
ought  not  to  be  pressed  with  all  the  inferences  which  seem  to  Bow 
from  his  doctrine.  But  is  it  not  fair  to  urge  these  direct  inferences, 
(such,  for  instance,  as  spiritual  remissness,  presumption,  despair), 
while  we  know  that  they  are  inferences  adopted  by  the  il!-di&- 
posed? 

Mr.  Daubeny  asserts  the  Arminianism  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  nildntains  Episcopal  government  to  be  necessary  towai^ 
including  any  society  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  church. 

On  the  subject  of  Baptism,  Mr.  Daubeny  further  asserts  a  first 
and  a  final  justification,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Pearson  of 
Thrapstoo,  and  others.  To  this  the  "  Christian  Observer,"  in 
taking  exception  against  the  words,  letums  a  futile  answer;  for 
the  thing  is  incontrovertible,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be 
expressed. 
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Ghost  disposes,  but  does  not  force ;  inclines,  but  does  not 
overrule.  But,  in  truth,  it  was  unworthy  of  him  to  translate 
die  "Wiles  of  the  Devil,"  into  the  "  Methodisms  of  the  Devil." 

V.  He  was  now  driven  into  this  line  of  reflection  and 
argument.  His  "  Guide  to  the  Church,"  professes  to  give 
an  account  of  the  "  Nature,  Design,  and  Constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church,  considered  as  a  visible  Society."  If,  con- 
tinues he,  it  be  ascertained  what  the  Church  is,  it  is  easy  to 
fix  the  character  and  guilt  of  schism.  Schism  is  separation 
from  the  Church,  and  is  marked  in  the  New  Testament  as 
a  sin. 

VI.  The  Discourses  of  this  controversialist  pursue  the 
same  tract.  They  refute  "  Paley's  Limitations  of  Gospel  Pre- 
cepts," by  *'  Philosophical  Principles;"  of  the  wisdom  of  God, 
by  the  speculations  of  man.  By  an  admiic&ble  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace,  they  incur  the  wrath  of  the 
Christian  Observer,  who  anatomizes  them  with  a  keen  invete- 
racy, but  whose  strictures  are  quibbling  in  the  extreme. 

VII.  We  cannot  avoid  a  second  mention  of  "  Notfs  Lec- 
tures on  Religious  Enthusiasm,"  as  of  the  same  class  with  the 
works  of  Daubeny.  In  cautioning  men  against  the  abuses  of 
spiritual  influence,  this  judicious  author  was  careful  to  allow 
that  influence  its  due  extent,  both  on  the  understanding  and 
on  the  will ;  and  in  decrying  the  excesses  of  religious  fervor, 
he  shunned  the  opposite  rock  of  giving  indulgence  to  luke- 
warmness.  "  Would,"  said  he,  in  the  language  of  a  martyr, 
>'  that  this  unworthy  hand  might  perish,  ere  it  should  encou- 
rage indifference,  or  discountenance  piety.  His  main  object 
was  to  convict  Whitfield  and  Wesley  of  schism,  originating  in 
enthusiasm ;  and  he  supported  his  charges  by  passages  from 
their  writings.  This  sensible  divine  was  wisely  selected  as  a 
tutor  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  was  milc^i  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  his  royal  pupil.  His  dismissal,  on  account  of  a 
lesson  relative  to  a  promissory  note,  seems,  if  true,  to  have 
originated  in  an  unworthy  suspicion.     In  1821,  Nott  provoked 
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at  Pisa  the  spleen  of  Lord  Byron,   by  preaching  againit 
Atheism  and  Cain. 

VIII.  Of  an  opposite  class  to  these  productions,  was 
Mr.  Fdhwes's  *^  Reb'gion  without  Cant,"  whicfa^  with  greater 
propriety  might  have  been  denominated,  the  Cant  of  Ineii- 
gion.  ^^th  this  author,  all  doctrine  is  cant.  What  a  Chris- 
tian minister  and  churchman  must  he  be,  who  ventures  to 
affirm  publicly,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  did  not  vitiate  the  nature 
of  mankind ;  that  it  only  entailed  on  them  suffering  and  mor- 
tality; but  that  they  are  all  bom  with  innocent  tendencies. 
Does  this  clergyman  ever  teach  his  flock  the  Catechism  ?  or 
does  he  skip  over  the  passage  <'  being  bom  in  m^  and  the 
childrai  of  wrath  ?  Does  he  ever  read  the  Bible?  or  does  he 
contrive  to  forget,  that  the  expression  here  cited,  is  borrowed, 
nearly  verbatim,  from  St.  Paul?  Ephes,  ii.  3*. 

IX.  Equally  militating  with  the  proud  announcement  ef 
the  title-page,  Mr.  Fellowes's  next  work,  <^  A  Guide  to  Immor- 
tality,*' WB8,  in  &ct,  none  other  than  the  fourth  Diatessanm, 
which  the  work  of  Dr.  White,  bearing  that  title,  had  pro- 
duced, though  differing  from  all  the  others  in  its  tendency 
towards  Socinianism.  The  four  Gospels  are  pronounced  fo 
be  the  exclusive  fountains  of  Evangelical  truth,  in  spite  of 
Christ's  declaration,  ^  that  he  had  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 
his  disciples;*'  and  his  reference  to  the  Comforter  who  should 
guide  them  into  all  tmth.     Fellowes  thinks,  that  the  Article 


*  Mr.  Fellowes's  notions  of  man's  nature  and  innocence,  lead 
him,  like  any  other  Semi-socinians,  to  entire  silence  on  the  doctnoe 
of  spiritual  influence.  The  Gospel  with  him  is  nothing  more  than  a 
rule  of  life ;  and  men  are  to  merit  heaven  by  their  works.  No  wonder 
that  such  divines  cry  out  a|ainst  subscription  to  Artides.  The 
wonder  is,  tliat,  having  subscnbed,  they  forget  the  vow  that  is  upoo 
their  heads. 

People  have  taken  mighty  pains  to  draw  a  nice  distinction  be- 
twixt holiness^  as  no  condition  ot  justification,  and  yet  as  a  conditioo 
of  salvation.  This  is  useless.  Faith  is  the  correlative  to  justification; 
that  is,  the  condition  ofits  application  to  any  individual.  Now,  if  it 
be  lively  and  genuine  faith,  it  will  bring  forth  fruits  of  holiness,  it  it 
be  not,  the  justification  of  that  individual  fails. 
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on  the  sufficiepcy  <rf  Scriptures^  oagbt  to  di0peo9e  wUh  M 
tim  others.  A  precious  jumble  of  doctrines  we  shoidd  hta9§ 
if  it  did.    The  work  is  decidedly  Sodoiau. 

X.  Mr.  Fellowes's  next  attraction  was  a  yolume  of  Ama? 
tory  Poems;  and,  at  a  later  period,  he  opposed  himself  to  his 
sovereign.  He  has  ever  dealt  plentifully  in  abuse.  H^  hai 
affirmed,  that  reason  and  conscience  are  sufficient  to  rcfust 
temptation,  though  St.  Paul  directed  us  to  take  the  shield  of 
fiuth.  Of  St.  Paul  he  held*  that  his  Pharisaical  prejudices 
affected  his  state  of  conversion;  like  an  emptied  cask,  which 
retains  the  odour  of  the  liquor. 

After  his  other  works,  i^peared  his  *^  Body  of  Theology^'* 
having  a  yet  stronger  tinge  of  Socinian  principles,  and  ^  The 
Sword  of  the  Spirit.'*  After  having  long  struggled  as  a 
curate,  this  gentleman  has  suddenly  come  into  the  possessioii 
of  a  princely  fortune,  by  the  will  of  Baron  Maseres. 

XI.  In  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Gleigy  afterwards  a  Scotch 
bishop,  a  want  of  strict  orthodoxy  is  discoverable.  His 
notions  of  original  sin  are  loose  and  contemptuous;  nor  does 
he  reach  the  mark  of  sound  Theology,  in  considering  the 
doctrine  of  Justification.  Can  this  bishop  have  signed  the 
thirty-nine  Articles?  As  a  man  of  general  literature,  his  at- 
tention is,  perhaps,  distracted  by  too  large  a  variety  of  sul>- 
jects.  As  the  editor  of  Stackhouse,  he  has  reftited,  with 
much  ability,  the  geological  arguments  agajpst  the  Mosaip 
Cosmogony. 

XII.  Gregory  BUinfs  *^  Letters  to  Granville  Sharpe'*  are 
only  a  profane  and  vulgar  attempt  to  vindicate  Socinianism, 
and  leave  the  assailed  author  triumphant. 

XIII.  GilSert  Wakefidd  intended  his  "  Memoirs  of  Him- 
self,'* to  produce  a  beneficial  efiect  on  the  manners  c^  fSimt 
rising  ganeration ;  which,  it  is  hoped,  ^ey  will  do  as  a  beacon. 
He  was  bom  A.  D.  1756,  in  Nottingham,  where  his  father 
was  rector.  At  Cambridge  he  was  second  mathematical 
scholar  of  his  year,  and  obtained  the  second  classical  medal. 
He  toi^  deacons  orders,  and  became  curate  of  iStoehport, 
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but  fioon  espoused  the  cause  of  Sodnianism.  In  17^  he 
was  committed  to  Dorchester  gaol  for  a  libd,  and,  a£ta  two 
years,  returned  to  Hackn^,  full  of  projects,  but  qukkiy 
to  be  hurried  to  the  grave.  While  engi^ed  in  tuition  at 
•Warrington,  he  acquired  all  the  Eastern  languages;  He- 
brew, Syriac,  Samaritan,  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  Peraic,  and 
Coptic  He  published  a  <<  New  Translation  of  St.  Matdiew,'* 
and  various  other  works. 

The  memory  of  the  dead  may  be  honoured ;  but  we  are 
not  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  welfare  of  the  living.  This  man  was 
vain,  irritable,  unsettled,  turbulent,  resentful,  presumptuous, 
self-willed,  high-minded,  despising  government,  ^leaking  evil 
of  dignities^  The  whole  body  of  the  clergy  were,  accoid- 
ing  to  him,  hirelings,  unworthy  of  credit,  and  destitute  of 
sincerity.  Yet  many  of  his  strictures  on  public  education, 
and  the  state  of  prisons,  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Hn 
biography  affords  an  interesting  specimen  of  ardour  in  re- 
search, and  industry  untired. 

XIV.  Mrs.  Cappe,  of  York,  has  written  some  interesting 
observations  on  Charity  Schools.  She  Tecommenda  that 
children  should  receive  their  own  earnings.    In  truth,  in  these 

*  institutions,  there  is  too  much  of  work  for  the  charity.  The 
children  should  bring  their  own  work,  and  learn  to  mend 
their  own  clothes ;  to  darn  stockings,  to  take  up  stitches,  to 
patch,  to  rectify  tatters,  and  to  make  the  most  in  the  shaping 
of  a  small  piece  of  cloth. 

Mrs.  Cappe  added,  <<  Essays  on  Female  Friendly  So- 
cieties:" but  while  these  works  were  generally  useful,  her 
**  Life  of  Christ"  is  rather  a  heterodox  book. 

XV.  Roscoes  "  History  of  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  X" 
led  him  into  strictures  on  Christianity,  under  its  various 
forms.  He  represented  the  Reformation  as  a  schism,  and  the 
reformers  as  coarse  and  intolerant.  This  history  indicates  a 
mind  more  impelled  by  a  love  of  fame,  than  by  a  nobler  or 
worthier  principle.  Liberality  is  a  taking  word,  and  a  good 
thing;  but  it  is  a  subtle  snare  in  religion.     Historians  pro- 
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fess  to  be  liberal,  that  is,  indifferent,  in  regard  to  doctrinal 
peculiarities,  that  their  books  may  make  their  way  among 
persons  of  every  persuasion.  But  though  neither  biography 
nor  history  may  be  penned  in  the  spirit  of  controversy,  his  be 
the  praise  who  stands  forth  in  the  defence  of  truth,  though  he 
contract  his  sphere  of  popularity. 

XVI.  Brewster  s  <<  Secular  Essay'*  exhibited  a  Sketch  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  during  the  Eighteenth 
Century.**  It  is  slight,  but  more  correspondent  to  its  pro- 
fessed intention,  than  '*  Middleton's  four  Decades  of 
George  III.** 

*<  Unity,  the  Bond  of  Peace,**  was  an  able  tract,  exposing 
the  evil  and  danger  of  schism,  which  had  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.;  and  the  giddy  and  wanton  extension  of  which  in 
our  own  country,  by  the  proselytizing  sects,  gives  reason  for 
the  apprehension  of  serious  evils.  Tliis  subject  has  been 
since  ably  expanded  by  Dr.  Kenny. 

Archdeacon  Wrangham  ought  not  to  be  without  his 
praise  for  compressing  the  works  of  Leslie ;  though  to  epi- 
tomize an  epitome  be  of  doubtful  advantage.  Leslie  carried 
moral  proof  to  the  verge  of  mathematical  demonstration,  in 
his  '<  Method  with  the  Deists,**  and  his  <<  Truth  of  Chris- 
tianity.** 

XVII.  Mr.  JoneSi  of  Nayland,  having  expressed  a  fear, 
lest  in  public  schools  classical  literature  should  supersede 
Christianity,  and  lest  the  flower  of  the  British  youth,  well- 
versed  in  the  amours  of  the  Heathen  Gods,  should  be  ignorant 
of  true  Religion;  and  this  expression  of  apprehension  having 
been  re-echoed  in  St.  Paul's,  by  Dr.  Rennell  and  the  Bishop 
of  Meath;  Dr.  Vincent,  the  head  master  of  Westminster 
school,  defended  himself  with  much  warmth  and  ability; 
shewing  that  the  youth  were  there  accustomed  to  Cateche- 
tical instructions,  and  devotional  exercises;  that  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  were  explained  to  them;  and  that 
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eveiry  opportunity  was  seized  of  pointiDg  out  its  superiority 
to  Pagan  darkness. 

A£be^  Mf  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  this  amounts  to 
training  our  youth  in  Religious  sentiments  and  habits ;  or  to 
mouldkig  die  moral  dwracter.  It  may  be  dotibte<^  whedier 
the  acting  of  Terence's  plays,  may  not,  of  itad^  bknr  up 
the  wh^e  edifice  of  Religion. 

The  boys  of  any  National  School  know  more  of  rdigioii 
tlian  ^e  Westrokister  boys ;  and  a  defensive  tract,  is  but  die 
obstmacy  of  defect. 

Dr.  Camphelly  of  Aberdeen,  having  assailed  Episcopacy, 
both  in  his  lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  in  an 
address  to  the  Scottish  Episcopalians,  the  venerable  Bishop 
Skkmer  took  up  the  gauntlet,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  a 
weight  of  argument,  in  his  '<  Primitive  Truth  and  Order 
Vindicated.** 

The  National  Institute  having  proposed  a  premium  for 
the  best  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and  Influence  of  the  Refbnmh 
rion,  it  was  gained  by  Monsieur  Villars,  and  was  a  very  sorry 
production. 

In  Fosters  <*  Essays,"  there  is  considerable  genius,  but 
want  of  precision,  the  ordinary  defect  of  genius.  That  on  the 
term  "  Evangelical,"  recommends  a  delicacy  of  taste  and 
expression,  among  those  who  matriculate  in  that  body. 
Many  of  them,  of  late  years,  have  adopted  this  hint,  and 
with  much  advantage  to  their  cause. 

The  "  Family  Shakespere"  was  expurgated,  to  adapt  it 
for  Evangelical  readers ;  but  its  boldness  is,  in  many  parts, 
cut  away.  "  Better,"  as  Milton  says  in  his  "  Tractate  on 
Education,"  "  refer  to  Scripture  to  correct  the  classics." 

"  Rural  Philosophy,"  by  Eli  Bates,  is  written  with  die 
benevolent  intention  of  recommending  a  life  of  retire- 
ment, and  of  training  the  mind  towards  a  right  employment 
of  it. 

Hayleys  "  Life  of  Cowper '  is  chiefly  valuable  by  bring- 
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log  to  b'ght  the  playful  letters  of  that  amiable  hypochoo- 
driac.* 

XVin.  <<  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Works,"  witli  his  «  life^ 
by  Bishop  Burnett,"  were  published  by  Mr.  Tkehoallf  bo4k 
shewing  how  Religion  may  be  the  conqMmion  of  the  most 
actively  employed  in  the  common  business  of  life. 

XIX.  The  Bishop  of  Norwidi  fBathurst'sJ  <<  Primaiy 
Charge,*'  afforded  the  first-fruits  of  that  gratuitous  ultras 
liberalism  to  Catholics  and  dissenters,  in  which  he  has  ever 
since  persisted.  Excessive  amiableness  borders  upon  weak» 
ness;  and  unguarded  concession  is  not  toleration,  but  b^ 
troyal  of  the  ri^t  canse. 

•  A  not  less  amiable  picture  of  the  inditing  mind,  and  iiv- 
finitely  more  judicious  address,  was  presented  in  the  <<  lYi* 
mary  Charge"  of  Dr.  Burgest,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  on  the 
peculiar  privileges  of  the  Christian  ministry,  as  affording 
of^xnrtunities  for  a  retired,  studious,  peaceful,  religious,  and 
usefiil  life.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  Sermon  from  the  R^ 
verend  Moses  Grant,  on  St.  Paul's  zeal  for  the  ministiTy^ 
and  love  of  Christian  unity.  All  this  was  introductory  of 
<<  The  Society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge  and  Church 
union,  within  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's;"  to  which  this  His.- 
tory  is  indebted  for  its  first  encouragement.  It  is  now  no 
longer  a  Summary:  but  what  grows  not  in  eighteen  jrears? 

Dr.  Adam  darkens  '^  Succession  oi  Sacred  Literature^ 
exhibits,  in  chronological  arrangement,  an  acconnt  of  ao» 
thors,  with  an  analysis  of  their  works,  from  the  invention  of 
letters,  to  the  year  345;  and  is  peculiarly  valuable  as  a  guide 
to  the  study  of  the  Fathers.  Dr.  Clarke  wears  suspended 
from  his  neck,  a  piece  of  the  rock  of  Horeb,  the  only  exist- 
ing type  of  Christ. 

*  EK  ^tes*s  "  Christian  Politics,''  would  have  been  better 
entitled,  "  The  Political  Speculations  of  a  Christian;"  l>eing  a 
series  of  reflections  on  government  and  on  passing  events,  such  as 
would  occur  to  any  sincere  believer. 
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XX.  Mr.  Hebers  «  EngUsh  Prize  Poem  of  Palestine," 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  English  poetry  which  the  prizes 
of  either  University  have  produced.  Like  Rogers  and  Gamp- 
bell,  this  author  seems  to  have  wasted  his  poetical  strength 
in  this  one  parturition ;  for  a  few.  subsequent  trifles  did  him 
no  credit.  His  "  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Paraclete,"  were 
numbered  with  other  Bampton  Lectures;  but  his  acceptance 
of  the  office  of  second  Lidian  Bishop,  was  a  surrender  of  per- 
sonal convenience,  redounding  to  his  immortal  honour.  ^  I 
look  forward,"  said  he,  ^'  to  the  satisfaction  of  addressing  die 
natives  in  their  own  language. 

*^  Palestine "  has  been  regarded  as  a  rival  poem  to  Mr. 
Grant's  "  Restoration  of  Learning."  The  latter  poem  con- 
tains a  few  daring  bursts,  and  a  good  deal  of  Indian  learning : 
but  it  is  crowded  with  hard  names,  and  has  not  the  sustained 
elevation  of  "  Palestine." 

XXI.  Bishop  Porteus's  ^*  Charge"  of  1803  recommended 
Sunday  Schools  as  the  means  of  educating  the  largest  number 
at  the  lowest  expense. 

Paleys  "  Natural  Theology,**  is  a  fine  deduction  of  the 
Being  and  Providence  of  God,  from  the  design  exhibited  in 
the  material  and  in  the  animal  world.  But  a  man  may  read 
and  approve  of  this  work  and  the  "  Evidences,"  while  he  yet 
has  reached  but  the  threshold  of  Christianity.  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  faith  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart; 
and  this  cold  wrangler  has  left  no  work  to  give  to  the  believing 
Christian,  the  beautiful  finish  of  piety  and  devotional  feeling. 
If  St.  Paul  could  say,  "  I  will  pray  with  the  spirit  and  with 
the  understanding  also,"  it  would  be  no  unwise  paraphrase, 
were  a  reader  of  Dr.  Paley  to  lift  up  his  eyes  unto  heaven  and 
to  vow,  "  I  will  believe  with  the  spirit,  as  well  as  with  the 
understanding  *." 

•  To  supply  the  clergy  with  an  "  Appendix  to  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick  Omce,"  more  detailed  and  appropriated  to  particular  cases, 
than  that  brief  though  excellent  service,  Paley  and  Robinson  have 
compiled  "  Clergyman's  Assistants."  The  Oxford  "  Clergj^man's  In- 
structor/' is  the  most  comprehensive  work  of  this  class. 
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XXII.  Fabers  **  Dissertation  on  the  Cabin "  is  a  learned 
attempt  to  show,  that  the  chief  heathen  rites,  in  various  coun- 
tries, combined  a  tradition  of  the  deluge  with  the  adoration 
of  the  heavenly  host. 

The  "  Life  of  Sir  William  Jones,"  by  Lord  Teignmouth, 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  Christian  reader.  He  understood 
twenty-eight  languages,  and  pushed  his  researches  into  every 
department  of  literature ;  while  his  studies  served  to  illustrate 
the  Mosaic  records,  and  to  range  the  learning  of  the  east  on 
the  side  of  revelation.  At  the  end  of  his  own  Bible,  he 
penned  the  following  note  :  <'  I  have  regularly  and  attentively 
read  the  holy  Scriptures ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  vo« 
lume,  independently  of  its  divine  origin,  contains  more  true 
sublimity,  more  exquisite  beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more 
important  history,  and  finer  strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 
than  can  be  collected  from  all  other  books,  in  whatever  age  or. 
language  they  may  have  been  composed." 

The  "Theological  Institutes  "  of  Dr.  Hilly  of  St.  Andrew's^ 
contained  the  outline  of  his  lectures.  In  his  attack  on  Epis- 
copacy, he  crows  and  triumphs  on  the  convertibility  of  the 
two  names,  Bishop  and  Presb3rter,  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  answer  is,  that  we  contend  not  about  names,  but  things. 
A  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  is  "  Primus  inter 
pares."     A  Bishop,  under  any  name,  is  a  distinct  order. 

Bishop  Hunting/ord's  "  Thoughts  on  the  Trinity,"  are 
distributed  in  ninety-eight  sections;  which  have  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  form  of  a  dissertation,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and 
compression. 

XXIII.  The  anonymous  author  of  "  Hints  for  the  Secu- 
rity of  the  Established  Church,"  considered  some  restrictions 
to  be  necessary  on  the  Toleration  Act,  which  was  intended  to 
relieve  the  three  respectable  branches  of  ancient  dissent 
already  formed ;  not  to  enable  any  speculator  or  visionary  to 
seduce  and  trepan  congregations. 

In  speaking  of  the  Bishops,  he  indulges  himself  in  too 
warm  language ;  but  his  strictures,  pointed  at  one  exclusively. 
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ifcct  not  that  Tenerable  and  pra»e«rofthy  boiclL  **  To 
iqpend  months  amidst  the  insipidities  of  a  watering'^lace ;  to 
remoTe  to  a  distant  residence,  and,  at  intervals,  to  publish  a 
political  pamphlet,  under  the  name  of  a  trieimial  chaige,  is 
this  to  oversee  a  diocese*?" 

The  author  nextidludes  to  the  two  porindples  of  the  Me- 
thodists ;  one,  the  restriction  of  residence  to  a  year,  to  prevent 
independent  influence ;  and  the  other,  the  Propaganda  Socia* 
ties,  who  multiply  proselytes  by  stratagem ;  and  flN»  equally 
•tirring  and  dangerous,  whether  the  parish  miniBtefs  be  indo- 
lent or  lealous.  He  would  license  and  confine  each  picachef 
to  his  appropriate  place  of  worahip.  He  proposes  fiee  eba- 
pds  in  the  Established  Church ;  and  thb  suggestion  has  partly 
been  acted  upon.  He  proposes  an  institution  in  the  Umver- 
aities,  where  <»ndidates  for  the  ministry  might  be  instructed  in 
Theok^y,  in  Casuistry,  and  Pulpit  Composition ;  where  diej  * 
might  be  desecularized,  excited  to  zed,  and  broken^  to  their 
professional  duties. 

XXIV.  Mr.  Malihuss  <<  £ssay  on  Population,**  creeled  a 
new  era  in  political  economy.  Its  incontrovertible  principles 
4Beem,  at  first,  to  lead  to  consecjuences  not  favourable  to  mo- 
Tals.  He  has  clearly  shown  that  the  poor  laws,  acting  as  a 
premium  on  improvidence,  are  an  evil.  But  are  bars  to  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  honourable  marriage  ?  Mr.  Malthus  re- 
plies, <<  that  no  marriage  is  honourable,  unless  there  be  a  fair 
prospect  of  providing  for  a  family."  Poor  laws  abate  loye  of 
independence,  encourage  wastefulness  or  improvidence,  and 
depress  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders.  Population  diould 
only  be  encouraged  by  increasing  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Now  is  not  this  looking  on  the  question  in  a  light  both 
selfish  and  immoral  ?  Are  there  no  greater  evils  than  an  in- 
icrease  of  the  poor  rates  ?  Or,  is  there  no  greater  crime  than 
poverty  and  chargeableness?  God  imposed  no  restraints  on 
population  when  he  gave  his  great  command,  '<  Increase  and 

*  "  Cold  friends  to  me  ! 

What  do  they  in  the  North, 

When  they  should  serve  their  Sovereign  in  the  West?" 
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multiply;"  ner  did  St.  Paul,  when  he  said,  **  marriage  is  ho- 
nourable." Marriage  is  a  spur  to  industry ;  and  it  ia  a  true 
adi^^e,  ^*  Hiat  when  God  sends  mouths  he  sends  meat ;"  unlesa- 
his  ime  designs  be  counteracted  by  some  immoral  conduct  of 
tiie  parties ;  for  the  root  of  which  we  are  to  seek,  not  in  mar- 
riage, but  in  vidous  or  neglected  education.  Do  you  abolish 
poveity  by  suppressing  marriage  ?  No !  you  encourage  all 
that  profligacy  and  unsteadiness  among  the  poor  incidental  to 
a  Uk  of  cdibacy.  Earnings  are  carried  to  the  gin-shop,  the 
ring,  the  Adelphi,  die  ^ttle-ground,  which  would  find  their 
way,  if  a  family  existed,  to  the  butcher's,  baker's,  and  shoe- 
miaker's.  You  do  not  thus  keep  under  population,  as  our 
work4ioase6,  crowded  with  illegitimate  children,  can  telL 
The  poor-laws  themselves  have  been  too  much  canted  down* 
They  are  useful  in  a  state,  by  sharing  with  the  speculative 
oapitalist,  the  burthen  of  paying  labour.  They  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  a  manufacturing  country,  where,  owing 
to  the  caprice  of  fashion,  some  one  branch  of  labour  is  encou- 
raged to-day  throughout  all  ranks,  and  being  neglected  to- 
morrow, throws  a  large  body  of  workmen  suddenly  out  of 
employ.  The  increase  of  machinery  also  is  an  evil  too  little 
Ihon^^t  of.  Machinery  is  necessary  in  a  commercial  country, 
burthened  with  taxes,  to  enable  a  people  who  have  so  much 
of  their  profits  lopped  off  for  the  use  of  the  state,  to  undersell 
ihdr  competitors  in  the  foreign  market.  But  every  improve- 
ment in  machinery  throws  a  number  of  workmen  out  of  their 
apprenticed  and  accustomed  employment,  and  it  is  some  time 
befdre  they  can  adapt  their  fingers  to  other  labour,  or  find 
other  labour  for  their  fingers.  Where  is  their  dependence  but 
in  the  poor-rates? 

Thus  Mr.  Malthus's  theory,  though  fundamentally  correctr 
if  pursued  systematically,  would  harden  the  heart,  and,  pro- 
bably, deteriorate  public  morak. 

Mr.  Whitbread's  plan  of  reducing  the  poor-rates,  was  to 
exalt  the  character  of  the  labourer ;  to  give  him  consequence 
in  his  own  eye&;  to  make  him  a  fit  companion  for  civilized 
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itien ;  to  improve  his  moral  feelings,  that  he  may  prefer  inde- 
pendent industry  to  dependent  sloth.  This  we  are  persbaded 
is  liberal  and  enlightened  policy ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we 
cordially  say/ we  hope  without  proianeness,  to  all  our  Na- 
tional Schools^  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates ! "  for  every 
thing  that  is  happy  may  be  augured  from  diffused  education. 

To  prohibit  marri^^,  instead  of  checking  population,  is  to 
oplpose  the  lawful  way  of  multiplying  it ;  for  God  will  find  a 
way  of  supporting  its  increase ;  and  to  speak  of  its  general 
excess  above  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  absurd,  while  in- 
dustry remains ;  it  is  to  look  forward  to  one  thousand  yean. 
Marriage  is  that  increase  of  population  which  is  the  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  diligent  habits  and  virtuous  feelings. 
As  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  talk  of  naoral  restraint  to  the  lowest 
multitude,  so  is  it  vain  to  expect  that  even  education  will  woA 
miracles.  Passion  will  be  felt,  and  often  gratified;  but  heaven 
points  out  the  honourable  method  of  compromising  the  va- 
riance between  principle  and  passion.  This  is  an  argument 
for  guarding  passion  by  principle,  through  the  medium  of  re- 
ligious education ;  and  then  leaving  the  order  of  the  universe 
to  take  its  course,  instead  of  writing  dissuasives  from  marry- 
ing. It  is,  however,  no  argument  for  forcing  an  unnatural 
population,  by  work-houses  and  poor  laws,  which  are  pre- 
miums on  hasty  connections.  These  produce  a  want  of  pru- 
dence, industry,  and  parsimony.  They  remove  all  the  moral 
restraint  from  the  poor,  and  throw  an  undue  portion  of  it  on 
the  middle  class,  or  the  class  below  the  middle. 

These  artificial  premiums  then  should  first  be  aboli^ied, 
or  greatly  diminished;  after  which  the  moral  restraint  may 
be  left  to  principle,  to  prudence ;  to  that  reflection  and  con- 
sideration which  are  produced  by  education. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  work-houses  continue.  Charity 
Schools,  whereifi  children  are  mavitainedy  are  the  proper  r^hi 
of  the  industrious,  struggling,  respectable  class,  above  the 
lowest,  and  below  the  middle;  and  to  give  the  benefit  of 
such  institutions  to  the  Umest  poor,  is  not  only  to  rob  the 
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chis  inunediaidy  abor^  them  of  m  initMotion  nUdi  it  d»«- 
fljgned  for  their  relief  and  oug^  lio  be  sacredly  preiecvedftpr 
thaiQ»  but  if  further  caatiag  on  them  an  additional  undue 
ahan  of  that  moral  restraint  with  whiich  the  poor  laws  have 
already  overburthened  them. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Malthus ;  howerer  infidlible  his  prin* 
ciplea  may  be»  and  however  conrect  the  foregoing  application 
of  them,  I  have  already  hinted  that  they  may  be  carried  into 
details^  where  other  agencies  and  considerations  oug^t  to  dt« 
(eat  their  influence. 

Thore  is  something  cold-blooded  in  political  economy^ 
when  it  contanplates  men  in  masses,  and  n^lects  the  indi* 
vidual.  It  is  akin  to  the  rejection  of  a  particular  Providence : 
a  belief  in  which  makes  us  instruments  for  the  good  of  indivi- 
duals, and  even  teaches  us  to  succour  the  lower  animals,  one 
of  whom  falls  not  without  God.  To  lose  concern  for  indivi- 
duals in  the  vastness  of  general  views,  was  one  of  the  wild 
excesses  of  the  French-  Revolution.  A  general  sacrificed  ona 
thousand  of  his  troops,  and  said  it  was  necessary  for  public 
gpod.  He  would  have  been  more  tender  of  human  life,  if  ha 
had  considered  that  every  individual  soldier  had  a  fiither  and 
a  mother,  or  children  and  a  home. 

The  great  question  of  population  is  usually  argued,  with* 
out  considering  that  in  a  commercial  country  the  means  oC 
growing  provisions  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  popula** 
tion,  since  industry  will  bring  provisions  to  any  extent  froiti 
abroad.  There  can  be  no  famine  in  such  a  country,  unless  it 
be  general  throughout  the  world.  Ingram^  in  his  answer  to 
Malthus,  says  truly,  '<  that  men  are  more  wretched  in  a  thinly 
peopled  country,  than  in  a  country  saturated  with  population," 

Mr.  Malthus's  system,  and  political  economy  in  general, 
look  upon  man  mainly  in  his  animal  nature,  and  his  temporal' 
state.  -  There  is  sometibing  unnatural  in  this  keeping  down  of 
population.  It  is  preventing  candidates  for  eternity  from 
seeing  the  light.  It  is  infanticidal,  and  generally  adverse  to 
^the  decrees  of  heaven.'  ''At  aU  these  computations  a  nf$/ii: 
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mqr  be  expert,  with  low  dioughts  and  a  bad  heart ;  countiiig 
up  rational  and  immortal  beings  like  heads  of  cattle;  and 
converting  man,  the  paragon  of  creation,  in  action  like  an 
angel,  in  iqpprehension  like  a  God,  into  a  tool*making^  money* 
making,  comfort-loving,  sensual  biped."  It  was  worse  than 
widLcd,  it  was  foolish  in  Malthus  to  sajr,  that  every  man  who 
marries  without  provision  for  his  family,  after  the  po(nr-laws 
shall  have  been  abrogated,  should  be  left  to  starve.  Men 
would  either  not  marry  without  provision  for  their  fSm^niPa^  qr 
if  they  should.  Providence  and  private  benevolence  would 
protect  the  fimiily  from  starvation.  Cobbett  termed  Mal- 
thns's  system,  a  check-population  system.  It  is  certainly  a 
dieck-marriage  system ;  and  so  far  as  **  marriage  is  honour- 
able,*' a  system  connected  with  dishonour. 

XXV.  <<  A  Catechism,"  published  for  the  use  (^  all  the 
chmrches  in  the  French  empire,  with  the  united  sanctions  of 
die  Pope,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  Emporor,  is  replete 
with  all  the  ancient  errors  of  Popery ;  its  saint-worship,  in« 
dulgences,  transubstantiation,  and  blind  subscription  of  faith, 
not  to  the  Bible,  but  to  the  church  of  Rome.  From  this 
piece  of  charlatanry,  and  impudent  policy,  we  may  cite,  u 
specimens,  one  of  the  absurd,  and  one  of  the  blasphemous 
questions,  which  were  put  into  the  mouths  of  all  the  youth  in 
the  French  dominions,  but  which  many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
learned,  as  Fluellen  devoured  the  leek.  <'  Why  does  the 
Bishop  give  a  box  on  the  ear  to  the  person  confirmed  ?  To 
teach  him  that  he  must  be  ready  to  suffer  all  kinds  of  injuriei 
and  trials  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. — ^What  are  our  duties 
tti  Napoleon,  and  why  must  we  observe  them  ?  Under  the 
fifth  conunandment,  we  owe  him  love,  respect,  fidelity,  mili- 
tary  service  and  tribute,  because  God  hath  made  him  his 
image  on  earth ;  he  is  the  anointed  of  God,  by  consecrati(m 
from  the  Pope,  and  those  who  fail  in  duty  towards  the  Em. 
peror  are  worthy  of  eternal  damnation.'* 

Bishop  Burgess s  *' Easter  Catechism"  is  a  fine  &miliar 
instruction  on  the  Resurrection,  wherein  that  learned  prelste 
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inks  the  erudition  of  the  scholar  in  the  humility  of  the 
Smstian. 

XXVI.  Beattie  approved  of  public  education,  as  encou- 
iging  emulation.  To  this  it  was  a  frivolous  objection,  that 
:  forms  the  man  proud,  selfish,  domineering,  vain-glorious, 
nvious,  covetous  of  distinction,  and  trained  to  a  morbid  sen- 
ibility  to  human  esteem.  The  powers  of  the  mind,  the  nidi- 
neats  of  greatness  and  high  utility,  are  called  into  full  exer- 
ise  only  by  the  honourable  rivalries  of  a  public  school, 
lere  too,  morally,  youths  learn  their  own  level ;  and  whp  is 
sore  selfish  and  domineering  than  a  young  master,  brought 
ip  at  home,  and  taught  to  lord  it  over  stable  boys  ? 

Beattie  was  the  Abdiel,  who  went  forth  againt  Hume  in 
he  frdl  blaze  of  his  felse  glory,  when  he  was  adored  by  the 
aetaphysicians  of  Scotland,  and  tlie  wits  of  France;  which 
itter  body  were  said  by  Lord  Monboddo,  to  have  been  as 
bnd  of  the  infidel  historian,  as  if  he  had  been  antichrist. 
Ifter  the  publication  of  the  *<  Essay  on  Truth,"  Hume  is  said 
D  have  lost  his  temper  whenever  Beattie's  name  was  men- 
ioned. 

MiddUtons  book  of  seven  hunared  pages  on  the  Greek 
Article,  contends  for  its  pronominal  signification.  A  wag 
laid,  <<  that  while  gamblers  gained  sums  by  £  O,  it  was  his 
brtune  to  rise  by  e,  q."  He  shews  where  the  Article  is 
unitted,  and  where  it  is  inserted,  and  applies  the  whole  to 
he  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament.  He  shews,  against 
T^Takefield  and  Campbell,  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
irticle  does  not  occasion  an  ampler  or  inf^or  sense.  The' 
;harge  of  blasphemy  against  Christ,  was  his  making  himself, 
i%H  diV)  without  either  article.  Granville  Sharpe  rested  more 
ipon  the  conjunction  ««»,  as  having  the  sense  of  even,  before 
he  article.  It  was  objected  to  both,  that  illiterate  writers 
irould  not  be  conversant  in  niceties ;  but  their  language  was 
ipoken  in  their  country,  and  they  might  be  correct,  if  notele** 
^t.  In  many  passages  God  and  Lord,  God  and  Saviour, 
dtheut  the  repeated  article,  are  shown  to  import,  that  Christ 
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.ift.both  God  aad  Saviour.  VeseyaUo  VF^te  on  the  Gied^ 
prepositive  article.  ^ 

Lindley  Murray  s  "  English  Grrammar  "  is  9  gocMi  cMnpi* 
Jation,  but  ought  not  to  have  exposed  to  the  smilea  of  childrefi 
the  grammatical  inaccu^racies  of  the  Bible.  Tliis  Quaker  en- 
joys an  annuity,  on  condition  of  his  not  treading  on  Eogjisb 
pound ;  and,  it  is  said,  has  conveyed  French  soil  inl»  his 
garden,  beyond  which  he  only  removes  in  his  carriage. 

Adams  s  ^^  View  of  the  Religious  World,"  is  an  extensife 
publication  in  three  volumes,  more  enlarged  than  ^  H^ni^tb 
Adams's  dictionary."  The  author  applied,  like  Evans,  for 
information,  to  a  leading  person  in  each  sect,  and  thus  had 
coloured  statements,  and  garbled  accounts.  The  work  is 
fr^e  from  intolerance,  but  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  accuracy.  Works  of  this  description  lead  either  to  uiu- 
versal  scepticism,  or  to  a  latitudinarianism  inimical  to  true 
Christianity.  The  very  moderation  of  the  book  contributes 
to  these  ends :  and  a  mercenary  bookseller  wiU  purchase  oolj 
'<  liberaliti/"  till  he  obtains  a  generalized  religion,  which  over- 
looks the  distinctions  and  peculiarities  of  truth.  Thus  may 
be  edited  a  bad  reading  book  for  general  circulation.^  Its 
effect  is,  that  all  modifications  of  Christianity  are  deemed 
either  equally  false  or  equally  good.  Whereas,  we  ought  to 
regard  some  as  vicious;  some  as  differing  in  unimportant 
matters;  some  as  differing  only  in  name.  Let  not  over- 
strained candour  disarm  us  of  the  holy  weapons  of  zeal.  We 
have  to  deal  with  adversaries,  some  of  whom  are  vigilant  to 
seize  each  opportunity  of  encroachment;  and  however  we 
may  compliment  peace  with  an  armed  foe,  it  has  the  saoae 
effect  with  indifference,  and  slumbenng  on  our  post. 

XXVII.'  Milnerf  Dean  of  Carlisle,  professes  Evangelical 
views,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ;"  and  it  is 
easy  to  discern  his  leanings,  in  such  passages  as  his  descriptioo 
of  the  Reformation ;  "  when  the  light  of  the  Gospel  became 
more  evangelically  judicious,  more  fqunded  in  Scripture,  more 
ably  conducted,  than  ever  it  had  been  since  the  days  of 
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Augoadne/*  Af)«r  this  spcdmen  of  mixed  metaphor,^  whotv 
light  is  made  ths  foundation  of  a  house,  it  is  needless  to  stata, 
that  the  work  is  deficient  in  stjrie.  The  arrangement  is  like* 
wise  fitulty.  But  the  writer  deals  leas  in  episodes  thpn 
Moribieim,  and  more  successfully  unites  the  Theologian  with 
the  Historiaa. 

"<  Strictures  On  the  Calvinism  of  Bidner's  Churdi  Hi»* 
tory/'  qvpeaied  m  a  Visitation  Sermon^  by  the  Beoerend  T^ 
WUkinton. 

Dr*  Qregory  has  published  an  excellent  Abridgettieni  of 
Mosheim,  with  short  continuations^  under  die  name  of  ^  Tiia 
History  of  the  Christian  Church." 

*'  MUner's  Strictures  on  Gibbon's  Account  of  Chrisd* 
aaity,"  confute  all  that  author's  fallacies,  delivered  in  M 
history,  spiced  with  infidelity,  and  possessing  the  attractioBa 
0^  a  novel. 

FreylinghauserCs  **  Abstract  of  the  Christian  Religioii/* 
was  translated  by  order  of  Queen  Charlotte,  for  the  use  of 
the  Princesses ;  and  shews  that  the  Theology  of  Germanjr 
is  not  universally  tainted  with  heterodoxy.  Election  is  here 
founded  on  the  divine  prescience  of  persevering  finth.  Yet 
the  doctrine  of  the  acdve  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  or 
the  nodon  that  he  not  only  suffered  but  fidfilied  ail  the  diviM' 
laws  in  our  stead,  is  the  rudiment  of  Andnomianiam.  The 
descent  to  hell  too  is  made  a  passage  into  the  place  af  the 
damned. 

Mn.  Hannah  Mortj  having  obtained  deserved  i4iplauBb 
by  her  '*  Strictures  on  Female  Educadon,"  followed  iqi  that 
train  of  thou^t  with  reference  to  one  dbtinguished  individual^ 
on  whose  lefuming  was  likely  to  depend  the  happinesB  ani 
morality  of  a  nation.  The  '<  Hints  towards  fimning  the 
character  of  a  yotmg  Pnncess,"  are  believed  to  hav«  con- 
siderably influenced  the  conduct  of  dioae  to  whose  care  fte' 
eacpectancy  and  rose  of  our  fair  state  was  axmnittedi 

Biihop  Pretyntan,  aflerwards  Tottline^  a  name  difi«B|t 
&im  a  gtatlenvn  near  Caiator,  who,  in  coMefMOEce.^f ^ 
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-slight  civOiti^  bequeathed  to  hun  a  large  fiNttme,  had  as- 
serted in  his  <*  Elements,"  that  our  Articles  and  Formularies 
are  Anti-calvinistic;  but  in  his  <<  Charge,"  he  affirms,  more 
vaguely,  that  our  diurch  is  not  Lutheran,  not  Calvinistic,  not 
Afminian,  but  that  it  is  Scriptural.  So  too  says  the  Sodnian, 
and  so  sa3rs  the  Catholic.  All  sects  pretend  to  be  Scriptural; 
bdt  the  question  relates  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture; 
and,  b^ging  his  Lordship's  pardon,  there  is  not  much  sense 
in  his  assertion.  Bishop  Tomline,  however,  in  his  subaequent 
**  Refutation  of  Calvinism,"  reverts  to  his  fermer  opimon, 
and  affiilns  the  church  to  be  Arminian. 

In  both  <<  Charge"  and  <<  Refutation,"  he  opposes  the 
Calvinistic  clergy,  by  proving  the  doctrine  of  Universal 
Redemption;  and  the  <<  Christian  Observer"  artfully  ma- 
nages a  lame  defence,  by  changing  the  word  umvefsal  into 
'*  general ;"  and  stating  that  Calvin,  and  many  Cahrinistic 
divines,  assert  general  Redemption.  But  they  cannot  as- 
tert  and  deny  the  same  thing.  If  Redemption  be  miiversaOy 
tendered,  there  is  an  end  of  the  decrees  and  of  pretarition. 
And  he  who  believes  in  pretention,  cannot  believe  in  an  um- 
versal  tender  of  Redemption.  If  he  says  he  believes  it,  he 
only  quibbles  on  the  word  universal.  Far  more  honest 
the  Calvinist  I  heard  at  Islington,  administering  the 
ment  at  midnight,  on  the  last  day  of  a  year,  to  a  watdn 
meeting,  who  changed  the  '*  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sa- 
crifice for  the  sins  of  the  tvhole  iborld^**  into  ^<  for  die  sins  of 
his  people."  Others  rest  upon  this  word  sufficient^  as  if  the 
sacrifice  were  certainly  sufficient  for  all,  though  not  offered 
for  all.  This  is  a  still  more  contemptible  equivocation. 
Redemption  can  only  be  sufficient  for  all,  in  the  sense  of  its 
being  offered  to  all  who  will  embrace  it. 

Thus  the  universality  or  partiality  of  Redemption,  is  the 
very  hinge  of  the  controversy;  and  so  in  another  view  is 
the  sole  or  joint  operation  of  God  in  conversion;  f»  if  God 
operates  exclusively  alone,  then  all  who  are  not  converted 
are  not  operated  upon  by  his  grace*    Thus  the  fiutll  is  hud 
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with  him;  reapoiuibility  is  no  loiter  theirs;  and  the  system 
of  partial  grace,  or  preterition,  is  established;  which  is 
.Calvinism. 

But  fiuCh,  say  the  Calvinists,  is  given  by  grace.  Gaaitad; 
tboti|^  ia  the  passage  quoted^  it  is  salvation,  throu^  AiAf 
that  ia  said  to  be  given  by  grace:  but  fiuth  is  so  given  by 
fprace,  as  to  leave  man  at  liberty  to  close  with  it  or  not;  and 
in  that  sense,  is  given  to  all  men. 

Bemoiis  *^  Life  of  Flechere,  Vicar  of  Madelyt"  is  the 
veriest  q>ecimen  of  rank  Methodism,  He  was  bom  at  Nijon, 
in  Switzerland,  A.D.  1739;  and  after  having,  from  his  in- 
fiuicy»  bad  a  constant  fear  of  offending  God,  an  impression  of 
his  majesty,  a  sense  of  his  love,  a  thirst  after  truth,  a  pietyi  an 
abhorrence  of  vice,  a  reverential  awe  of  God,  a  contritioD  fiar 
ain,  and  a  desire  of  forgiveness ;  after  having  been  just,  true, 
charitable — after  all  this,  is  said  to  have  known  nothing  of 
true  Religion ;  to  have  taken  not  one  step  towards  the  Idng^ 
dom  of  God ;  to  have  not  known,  experimentally,  the  nature 
of  repentance,  until  a  certain  day  in  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
when  he  entered  a  Methodist  meeting  at  St.  Alban's.  After 
this,  every  thing  was  changed  with  him.  What !  His  fear  of 
God,  his  awe,  his  piety,  his  truth,  his  justice,  his  duuity,  all 
-—all  changed  ?  He  was  afterwards  ordained,  and  received 
the  Vicarage  of  Maddy,  in  Shropshire,  where  he  preached 
sometimes  in  his  church,  and  sometimes  in  a  Methodist 
chapel,  and  raised  a  field-methodist  on  his  own  horse-block, 
on  a  Sunday  evening,  for  the  edification  of  his  parishioners. 

Flechere  was  some  time  afterwards  entrusted  with  the 
snperintendance  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  institution 
at  Trevecka,  where  Benson,  his  biographer,  was  his  pupil ; 
but  both  of  them  soon  quitted  the  establishment,  on  discover* 
ing  that  a  decided  Calvinism  prevailed.  Perceiving  that 
Methodism  was  advancing  to  Antinomianism,  he  published 
hia  chief  work,  <<  The  Four  Checks,"  in  answer  to  Toplady ; 
and  both  these  saintly  controversialists  were  well  matdiad  Uk 
indecent  levity,  and  acrimonious  intemperance  ofeiqpwsikni, 
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Ib  imitation  of  Stiilingfleety  Hall,  and  Baxter,  Fleciiefe 
attempted  a  plan  of  reconciliation  between  the  Calfinisto 
and  Anninians.  He  was  a  complete  enthusiast;  pretending 
to  have  heard  distinctly  the  ineaquressibl j  awfUi  voice  of  God, 
rbidding  him  deny  himself  and  follow  him ;  and,  on  another 
occasion,, to  have  been  favoured,,  like  Moses,  with  a  aoper- 
natural  vision  of  the  Divine  Qlory,  and  a  convene  with  Go4 
face  to  face. 

Notwithstanding  these  vagaries,  be  was  an  ahle  3wiiter, 
and  an  amiable  pastor.  He  married,  late  in  life,  Miss  Bo- 
^•anquet,  after  a  religious  courtship  of  twenty^five  years ;  and 
if  the  prints  of  that  jolly  Platonist  with  the  mob-cap,  wiiidi 
^corate  the  Methodist  Magazine,  be  fiuthful,  verily  Ae  had 
joDucfa  need  to  be  **  all-glorious  within." 

The  Reverend  Andreso  FuUer*s  '*  Expository  IKscourae 
.on  Genesis,"  is  not  so  well  suited  to  his  powers  e€  reasoning 
•as  his  two  other  productions;  *^  The  Calvinistic  and  Sociniaa 
Systems  Compared,"  and  <<  The  Gospel  ito  own  Witness." 
He  talks  too  &miliarly  upon  sacred  subjects,  joking  about 
Satan's  politeness  to  Eve,  like  that  superfine  French  preacher, 
who  alluded  to  her  faux  pas. 

The  four  parts  of  the  publication,  by  a  Bairister,  on 
^<  Evangelical  Preaching,"  are  ignorant  and  abusive.  Nen 
tali  auxilioy  &c.  How  does  a  good  cause  sufier  by  an  inju- 
dicioos  or  intemperate  vindication ! 

Melville  Homers  ^*  Investigation  of  the  Definition  of 
Justifying  Faith,  and  the  Direct  Witness  of  the  Spirit,"  is  s 
■temperate  tract. 

"  Methodism  Inspected,"  by  Dr.  Hales  of  Killesandia, 
the  learned  author  of  the  '<  Analjrsis  of  Chronology,"  dis- 
cusses ably,  but  with  much  moderation,  the  doctrines  of  as* 
surance,  sinless,  perfection,  and  sensible  impulses.  Pearson, 
of  Thrapston,  has  written  on  the  same  subjects. 

'<  The  Churchman  s  Remembrancer*'  professed  to  be  a  cd- 
i^otion  of  scarce  and  valuable  treatises,  in  defence  of  the 
primitive  dpctrines  azid  discipline  of  the  y^ftbliBh^  church. 
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it  did  not  sirefre  irom  €bat,  profenion.  It  sofniarUBd  tht 
AradBum  interpretsdcm  of  the  Formaiaries.  FtAer^  m  hiM 
**  Though  on  the  Annmian  and  CalviniRtic  Contravenj,* 
OHumed  the  office  of  u  umpire,  and  attempted  to  recoacflo 
the  oppoaile  parties.  Thiiy  however,  exceeded  Mr.  Fa&cr^a 
powpora.  He  justly  decriied  conchiBioBS  derived  ttmh  de. 
tadied  texts ;  as,  ''  Yon  hath  he  (pnckened  who  were  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.**  But  he  ought  not  to  have  imsrepre* 
aested  Anninianism  liy  afBmring,  that  it  throws  off  depen* 
dence  upon  God. 

Sloany  a  Soottidi  minister,  in  a  Calvinistic  work,  entitled, 
**  The  Leading  Features  of  the  Goqiel  Delineated,**  exposca 
his  utt^r  ignorance  of  Anninianism,  bj  confounding  it  with 
the  Pelagian,  and  even  the  Sodnian  heresy.  <<  The  Anni* 
nims,"  8a3r8  he,  **  assert,  that  man  is  not  originally  corropt, 
and  that  pronenessto  evil  is  solely  the  effect  of  ill-example; 
they  are  merit-mongers,  denying  die  doctrine  of  regeneration.'* 
It  is  not  fitting  that  such  calumnies  riK)uld  go  abroad,  or  that 
Anninianism  should  be  called  a  patched  salvation,  con^sed 
of  hmnanmerit,  witiia  shred  or  two  of  Christ's  supplementary 
aid." 

^  A  Charge^**  delivered  by  the  Bidiop  of  London,  in  i8o2» 
against  those  who  call  themselves  Evangelical  ministers,  and 
pretend  exclusively  to  Gospel  preaching,  excited  the  strong 
vituperations  of  that  body.  Yet  some  of  his  L<»dship*B 
strictures  on  their  attempts  to  form  a  party,  and  an  internal 
schism,  were  not  ill-timed  or  inapplicable.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  men  of  the  meanest  talent  are  extolled  by  flat- 
terers, as  soon  as  they  enlist  under  this  banner;  while  the 
slightest  imperfections  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  however  sober» 
pious,  and  active,  are  noted,  exaggerated,  and  reviled* 

The  Evangelioal  party  repelled  the  durgerc^enthusiaam; 
but  enlliusiasm  is^  not  merely  frenzied  prayer  and  oratory^ 
bnt  a  religion  resting  upon  feetings:  and  why  do  they  uni* 
versally  substitute  for  the  psalms  of  David,  hymns  partaking 
of  this  character.  *  In  the  assumption  of  the  term  Bvangelical^ 
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they  ihdiered  their  body  under  tlie  saactioii  of  Archbuhop 
Seeker,  who  had  complained^  in  his  day,  of  the  want  of 
Svangelical  preaching.  But  widely  different  £rom  dieir  un- 
derstanding of  the  j^urase^  was  what  thftt  prelate  meant 
(BedLcr  assailed  the  moral-philosophy  preaching,  and  wished 
lor  a  basis  of  doctrinal  matter.  They  aimed  at  a  Solifidiaa 
system ;  in  which  <'  works  should  be  noticed  briefly,  gao^ 
rally,  incidentally,  and  somewhat  faintly;"  noticed,  otkerf  at 
the  moral  essayists  notice  doctrine;  that  so  <me  may  say, 
Aey  are. not  wholly  omitted.  * 

,  Would  '<  Seeker's  Sermons,"  the  model  to  illustrate  h« 
meaning,  be  deemed  Gospel-preaching  ?  The  Christian  Ob> 
senrer  denies  not  the  formation  o£  a  party;  but  hurls  the 
duoge  back  upon  the  orthodox.  <*  Profligate  men,'*  it  it 
said,  ^  wound  religion  through  the  sides  of  its  abuses,  and 
join  with  others,  whose  intention  is  good,  in  inve^g^ung  against 
enthusiasm,  superstition,  hjrpocrisy,  and  the  like  vices."  All 
this  is  true ;  but  are  sudi  vices  to  be  left  untouched,  or  is  the 
general  danger  of  Evangelical  sentiments  not  to  be  eiqM)8ed, 
through  fear  of  wounding  those  who  hold  these  sentimcBli 
in  sincerity  ? 

Buhop  HutUingJardf  in  1807,  endeavoured,  in  a  Charge, 
to  reconcile  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  holding  opposite  senti- 
ments. He  extolled  the  seriousness  of  the  Evangelical  body, 
and  showed  that  the  others  did,  in  fact,  preach  the  Gospel. 
Excellent  counsel ;  but  probably  wasted  on  both  parties. 

Dr.  J,  Holden  Pott's  '*  Considerations  on  the  Christian 
Covenant,"  like  every  attempt  to  trim  between  two  parties 
totally  irreconcileable,  failed,  in  like  manner,  to  give  satis&c- 
tion  to  either. 

Lioyds  ''  Christian  Theology,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Character  of  Revelation,"  contains  nothing  new  or 
striking,  but  is  ably  written.  This  author,  the  highly  re- 
spectable incumbent  of  iSt.  Dunstan's,  Fleet-street,  is  uader- 

*  See  Christian  Observer,  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 
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flood  to  haje  seceded  firom  the  Calvinistic  branch  of  die 
Evangelical  party. 

*<  Hie  Fathers  of  the  English  Church,"  edited  bj  die 
Bmerend  Jonah  Pratt y  9re  a  coUection  of  extracts  from  the 
imtings  of  the  early  Reformers,  and  may  be  useful  to  iStno&e 
iffab  are'  precluded  firom  possessing  the  voluminous  works  of 
these  eminent  divines.  We  make  no  disrespectful  allusion  to 
the  editor ;  but  a  publisher  of  extracts  may  select  those  whidi^ 
taken  separately,  favour  his  own  preconceived  biases. 

«  The  Fashionable  World  Dii^ayed,"  by  Mr.  Owen  of 
F^ham,  was  an  elegant  satire  on  that  class*  of  the  community* 
H  was  followed  by  Mr.  Cunningham's  "  World  without  Souls,'' 
a  piquant  animadversion  on  the  religion  of  London. 

*^  Calebs"  is  a  cold  calculating  personage,  who  goes  about 
with  a  table*book  of  qualifications,  to  take  the  guage  and 
dimensions  of  female  accomplishments ;  but  a  stranger  to  the 
generous  sentiments  of  prudent  love.  A  more  severe  libd 
on  Evangelism,  as  suited  to  the  afiieurs  of  life,  could  not  be 
published.  It  is  full  of  religious  scandal,  and  spiritual  censo* 
riousness ;  and  the  leading  character  is  wordly-minded  enough 
to  secure  the  main  chance.  Does  this  authoress  do  service  to 
religion,  in  accommodating  it  to  romance  writers ;  or  will  not 
a  young  Miss,  who  begins  with  '<  Ccelebs"  end  with  *<  He^ 
loise?" 

^  Bausset's  Life  of  Fenelon,"  was  translated  by  MudfintL 
The  tendency  of  this  amiable  divine  to  mysticism,  was  the 
aberration  of  a  sublime  understanding,  absorbed  by  religion. 
He  was  too  inflexible  in  morals  for  the  French  court.  Bossuet 
and  he  differed ;  and  the  Pope  said,  one  erred  through  excess 
of  zeal,  and  the  other  through  excess  of  charity.  An  union 
ef  the  qualities  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  would  constitute  the 
perfection  of  the  clerical  character ;  L*un  prouxe  la  rdigion •* 
V autre  la  fait  V  aimer.  The  English,  in  war,  ^>ared  Cambray, 
in  compliment  to  the  virtues  of  the  Archbishop;  and  the 
French  returned  the  compliment  to  Bishop  Wilson,  by  ab- 
staining firom  seizing  ships  which  belonged  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
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0£  Van  Mtid€9i'9  Bogle's  *"  LmHum/'  GmmTs  ''  lofti- 
tutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,"  Portetus  <<  Beneficial  Effiea  of 
Ckristiaratj  oa  the  temporal:  Concerai  of  SCaDkind,"  Rogers's 
<<  Leauies  on  the  lituigy,**  And  JDr.  Yo^'^  ''  Book  on  the 
Oiuichea  of  the  Metropolis,"  it  can  only  he  said»  whera  our 

^hiBM  must  iiot  he  fittlfaer  «velled»  that  thejr  fui^  «^  ^i|^^ 
fffodttctions. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Mesurier  on  the  **  Eucharist," 
Siephenss  editun  of  <<  Jones's  Works,"  De  Luc'e  "  Geolccy,** 
translated  by  De  la  Fite;  Basil  Montague's  **  Selections  on 
the  Puaislunent  of  Deatl^"  fVordsworik's  ^  Rrrlewajtrtntl 
Biography^"  Bishop  HunHngJortTs  ^  Explanation  of  the  Ot" 
dmation  Service^"  and  Laurenoe  on  the  ^  Logos^" 
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WORKS  on  Tin  liturgy — pastoral  care — KAirttY  i 

PRAYER — AND   THE  BIBLE. 


COttt0ttt0. 

I.  Liturgy — Biddulph, — U.  JFVui^i/  iV«^«r— ^«aN.^-*--IU. 
Macgill — HoOoway  and  Hurdu  ou  th^  Pastoral  Care. — 
IV*  BiUical  Researcha^Marsk^s  Jidiciadis~^ryant'$  06- 
servatufns  ou  Scr^^re^^Fabers  Hor^  MoiokiB — Mabbj/fs 
lUustrations^  ^  Ckristianity^^Itobimovli  EvideHC9s^^Qr0it>p 
vilk  SharpH'^Dicki  on  Inspiratian'^Leu'M  CredHiUtt^^^ 
Woodhouio  on  the  Apocalypm^--JPab€r  on  the  ProphecU^-^ 
Pearson  on  tkeBiUe  Soci^^^^Adam  OarUs  Biblo^Soei- 
man  Ne^  Tutumenl-^White*s  Diatetsaron^^Reaves's  Biik 
— Yeateis  Hebrem  Grammar^^Wordtfnorth  on  the  Biik 
Societj^-^ThompsonM  DiaJtetsaron. 

I.  Ie  it  be  allowed  that  congregational  worship  is  best  per^ 
formed  by  preconceived  forms,  as  adjusting  pripciplest  pro^ 
moting  unity,  and  inflaming,  yet  tempering,  the  glow  of  devo* 
iion,  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  deserves  every 
attention,  as  the  best  of  aU  formularies.  Many  worahippen 
having  inadequate  conceptionB  of  its  excellences,  expositions 
have  been  published  by  various  divines ;  by  Nichols,,  Sbepp- 
herd.  Comber,  and  Wheatly.  To  these  Mr.  Biddulph  has 
added  his  **  Essays,"  which  the  unlearned  or  inattentive  will 
find  well  calculated  to  increase  both  the  rationality  and  spi- 
rituality of  their  devotions.  But  for  common  readersa  Mrs. 
Trinmier's  work  on  the  Common  Prayer  is  quite  as  vwli^l^  A 
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paArnnnoe.     Smgle  senaaim  have  been  printed  on  Ae 
Liturgy,  by  Baail  Woodd,  MuBgrsve,  and  ethers. 

IL  Bean's  **  Eomily  Worship''  is  laid,  and  is  worthy  to  be 
hid,  on  many  domestic  altars.  It  presents  a  portrait  of  Ae 
ndnd  of  that  pious  and  amiable  author;  who  has  Ukewise 
published  Sermons,  and  <'  Zeal  without  Innovation." 

III.  MacgtlTs  **  Considerations,"  addressed  to  a  young 
dergyman,  deserve  an  eminent  place  in  that  department  of 
Iheology  which  is  sacred  to  the  <^  Pastoral  Care.'*  Hcttawty't 
poem,  ^<  The  Country  Pastor,"  enters  less  into  details,  llie 
same  may  be  said  of  Hurdis's  ^^  Wlage  Curate."  But  good 
hints  will  be  found  in  the  <^  Pastoral  Care,"  a  didactic  poem, 
and  in  the  **  Medidna  Clerica." 

IV.  ^  The  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament''  was  trans- 
hted  by  Dr.  Herbert  Marshy  from  the  teamed  Pirofessor 
Muhaeks.  But  the  hypothesis  concerning  a  common  Hebrew 
original,  from  whidi  three  of  the  Evangelists  copied  thenr 
Gospels,  has  been  already  shown  to  be  without  foundation. 
Ecclesiastical  antiquity  is  silent  concerning  sudi  a  document, 
and  ascribes  the  Grospels  to  their  several  authors.  This  book 
is  to  be  received  with  caution,  where  it  treats  of  the  super- 
human assistance  received  by  the  Apostles. 

The  liberties  taken  by  Michaelis  with  some  of  the  sacred 
books,  and  particularly  with  the  Apocal3rp8e,  drew  forth  seve- 
ral pamphlets,  addressed  to  Marsh,  his  translator,  in  which 
the  Revelations  were  ably  defended,  by  views  of  their  internal 
and  external  evidence. 

Jacob  Bryant  published  ^*  Observations  on  Difficult  Pas- 
sages of  Scripture;"  learned,  but  a  little  fanciful.  His  at- 
tempt at  explaining  the  difficulties  in  the  arresting  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  by  Joshua,  and  the  swallowing  up  of  Jonah,  are 
futile ;  but  he  lays  down  a  golden  rule  of  humility,  which  it 
would  be  well  if  he  had  followed  in  these  instances.  ^*  I  never 
suffer  what  I  do  not  know,  to  disturb  my  belief  in  what  I  do.** 
This  learned  roan  died  in  1804,  and  bequeathed  his  invaluable 
library  tQ  King*s  College)  Can^ridge.     His  "  Analysis  of 
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Andent  Mythology^"  is  an  attempt  to  diTeat  tradilion  of  fiAI% 
and  to  reduce  truth  to  her  original  purity. 

In  the  ^<  Horae  Mosaice"  of  Fabery  the  credibility  of  the 
Mosaic  records  is  supported,  by  proving  their  coinddenoe 
with  profime  tradition,  their  internal  marks  of  truth,  and  the 
connection  between  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

Mr.  MaUbys  **  Illustrations  of  Christianity  *'  form  an  able 
exposition,  from  internal  evidence,  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  This  woil: 
refiites  Mr,.  Godwin's  **  Objections  to  Chrisdanity,"  drawn 
from  its  resting  on  £uth,  its  alleged  intolerance,  and  the  pre* 
tended  imperfections  of  its  founder. 

In  an  humbler  style,  but  not  devoid  of  merit,  is  the  Reve* 
rend  T.  Rohinson%  **  Enquiry  into  the  Necessity,  Nature,  and 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,"  while  the  **  Evidence  and 
Design  of  Christianity,  considered  in  a  Letter  to  a  Gentle- 
man,** is  the  production  of  the  amiable  Mr.  Bean. 

The  '*  Hulsean  Essay  of  1803,"  by  Mr.  Scott^  on  the 
<<  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  formed  an  excellent 
snpplement  to  Paley. 

We  may  here  notice  a  little  ^*  Poem,"  in  which  the  latter 
end  of  Voltaire  is  contrasted  with  that  of  Addison : 

*'  View  yon  pale  wretch,  who  late  with  haughty  prido, 
Like  you,  his  Saviour  and  his  God  denied. 
Mark  how  his  fiery  eye-balls  glaring  roll, 
And  show  the  anguish  of  his  tortured  soul ; 
Hear  him,  when  grinding  pains  his  frame  assail; 
His  Domerous  crimes,  his  blasphemies  bewail. 
And  with  heart-rending  sighs  and  tears  implore 
That  sovereign  mercy  which  he  scorned  before; 
While  sense  of  conscious  guilt,  and  black  despair, 
Still  on  his  lips  arrest  ih'  half-uttered  prayer.'^ 

Granville  Sharpy  having  distinguished  himself  in  Greek 
criticism,  fw  subservient  to  the  elucidation  of  Scripture,  made 
the  like  attempt  in  regard  to  Hebrew,  by  publishing  three 
tracts  on  the  sjmtax  and  pronunciation  of  that  langu&ge, 


relsting;  ducdjr  to  the  powisr  of  Gectain  |Ncefiae«|.  iirlMmgim 
the  tenses  of  the  yerb« 

£NdcV'<  Essay  on  the  Inspinition  of  the  Holy  Scriptwcs," 
conte«d8>  for.  their  plenary  and  verbal  inspiralioa.  Fecfaafs 
this  is  not  striotly  necessary^  further  than  to  guard  men  fiom 
error;  for  eadi  writer  haahis  styles  and  the  trulh  of  Cbna- 
tianity  can  be  established»  independently  of  Tedbal  accuracy 
in  ills  records.  Yett  after  aU>  the  Bible  isthe  iBspiced  wooA 
of  God»  and  we  do  well  to  lean  to  the  advacatea,  of  plenary 
inqpiiation  i  for  these  is  no  end  t(a  latitude  and  iaaertitiida^ 
there  is  no  knowing  where  to  atop,  if  you  once  admit  thl^  a 
particle  is  uninspired. 

Less's  ^^  Credibility  of  the  New  Testament"  having  been 
ushered  in  by  the  praises  of  Michaelis  and  Marsh,  a  traosla- 
tion  was  executed  by  Mr.  Brown.  <<  Pale/s  Evidenoea'*  havt 
superseded  this  work,  and  it  has  been  little  known. 

Woodhouset  "  Translation  of  the  Apocalypse"  is  a  tern- 
perate  and  rational  attempt  to  vindicate  that  difficult  part  of 
Canonical  Scripture  from  the  censures  of  Michadia.  Hia 
writer  attempts  not  the  explanation  of  yet  unfii^fiUfp^l  prophe- 
cies, but  restricts  his  application  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

FabeTf  in  his  <<  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,"  differs 
from  Mede,  Bishop  Newton,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  treats 
the  subject  with  precision,  though  not  without  vague  conjec- 
ture. He  has  also  exposed  the  inferior  comments  of  Kett 
and  Galloway.  Faber,  Whitaker,  and  Woodhouse  agree  in 
fixing  the  commencement  of  the  1 2Q0  years,  in  A.  I).  606, 
when  Phocas  gave  Boniface  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Bishops. 
But  he  considers,  rather  too  unwarrantably,  Antichrist  to  be 
Republican  France.,  There  is  something,  in  truth,  either  pro- 
fane or  ridiculous  in  the  precision  with  which  the  12  th  of 
August,  1792,  is  styled  the  third  woe-trumpet,  and  Bonaparte 
the  last  head  of  the  great  beast.  Luther  and  Calvin  are  the 
two  angels  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  bearing  the  everlasting 
Gospel.    Why  not  AVicklifFe,  Cranm^r,  or  Melancthon  ?   The 
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The  dmri  angd  is  not  a  pen(m»  but  the  whole  Chnroh  of 
Eng^d.  The  seven  vials  yet  bottled  up,  are  all  subsequent 
to  179a.  The  nxdi  vial  is  the  down&n  of  Turkey,  the  mystic 
Enfrfuates,  which  will  make  way  for  the  Jews,  the  kings  of 
the  earth.  The  vintage  is  the  catastro(die  of  the  great  period 
of  itfio  years,  and  synchronizes  with  the  last  vial,  and  the 
battle  of  Armageddon.  Now  all  this  looks  more  like  proi- 
l^iecy  dian  interpretation,  and  is  either  daring  or  trifling. 
An  Irish  writer  attempted  to  prove  that  the  field  of  Arma- 
geddon, was  to  be  the  province  of  Armagh;  for  he  did  not 
trouble  himsdf  with  the  geddon.  Then  come  seventy-five 
years,  and  afterwards  the  Millennium.  Now,  the  book  will 
be  sold,  and  Mr.  Faber  will  be  dead,  before  any  person  will 
discover  whether  all  this  be  sober  sense,  shrewd  conjecture, 
or  wild  dreaming.  After  him  came  Talib  and  Mr.  Bicheno, 
affirming  the  1360  years  to  have  terminated  in  1793,  in  oppo> 
ntton  to  Faber,  who  conceives  that  they  go  on  for  seventy 
years  longer.  Poor  mites!  on  the  surfiK:e  of  an  immense 
globe,  who  deem  the  grain  of  sand  near  them  to  be  the  moun- 
tain that  shall  overwhelm  the  whole ;  and  dispose  of  futurity 
with  a  precision  whidi  forgets  that  a  thousand  years  are  to 
Crod  as  one  day ;  that  of  that  day  knoweth  no  man,  nor  any  • 
but  the  Father;  and  that  God  hath  put  the  times  and  the 
seasons  into  his  own  hand. 

These  seers  earned  on  a  long  and  tedious  controversy  in 
many  successive  numbers  of  the  Christian  Observer,  from 
fdiich  the  readers  could  gather  little  else,  dum  that  none  of 
the  antagonists  would  yidd  to  another  the  advantage  of  the 
last  word. 

Faber  dates  the  iq6o  days  firom  the  year  606,  the  «ni 
of  the  F^pal  universal  Episcopacy,  and  the  rise  of  the  Ma- 
hommedan  power;  so  that  1360  prophetic  days  or  yean 
-h  606  =:  18G6. 

Talib  and  Mr.  Bicheno  began  their  reckoning  firom  AJ)% 
538,  the  sera  of  Justinian's  NoveUss,  in  order  to  mabeihe 
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We  canncit  Up  »pe«ltig»  ;duit  !•  lec  Aaae  crattiiiv  of* 
(feVf  rttdjuftdiig  pmyi^^fi^  to  fiM««g  evcntSi  <lBf^^f^^*fg  ths 
t^Moritti  <if  fwwiden^t,  «id  pliiiigiB(  into  the  dqplfat  d 
ifUaitf^  mwld  he  fidicnlaiu^  if  it  wetm  not  ahnoit  prafioie. 
V  i^ie  liKd  tittedi  ia  the  cbde  ofihe  faemM;  and  aft  iIm 

Iheta-^irriMMnaept  of  the  oi4  aegiaie^  mi  the  aatial  dwih 
«f  Pijinpeiftcw  iiaya  eqpiosed  die  daring  feaxetMatimtcf  ibm 
mg^ffMmm  u(  iSm  mtyeme.  ^  M j  dabe^"  Mr.  FidMr  aai- 
teae^  ^<«3idMded  Irom  ttia  vfakm  a  certeia  periad  af  ihe 
iata'ft«Miq[«aBl%  whiob  ougki  to  have  heea  lakcn  jb» 
'PmM  wr  thf^mm  pawhing."  OutapanaHcfaiiedaBlijI 
.  ia  JKlicb  ^oqwrieo  ttore  10  roBMBi  to  a  ceiwia 
«U  iMijMPd  ie  Qwfactaffe*  The  «ca  af  the  Drotiaatwa  if 
JufUib  if  e^ded  «p  (^  Peniel,  bjr  oar  Leirf»  and  bf  8l.Fial; 
l|f  IAiiii(ll>  ia  Wa  ^im^  tmee»  and  Ittlf  a  ^^ 
wiii(A  10  in  ibe  Apeea)  jFpoe  interpreted  tOMgai^  liaae  pea- 
phHiQal  y^an  of  (faiee  hundred  and  jixty  daji  and  oaa-half; 
€f^  ia  alli  twelve  huadred  and  three  score  dafa;  L  a*  jcaEix 
by  wir  Ijor^  when  "be  speakt  of  the  fulfihnent  of  tlie  dam  of 
the  Qeiitilef^  or  the  three  times  and  an  half ;  after  which 
Jerusalem  shall  cease  to  be  trodden  down  bj  the  Geatik% 
IaiI&i^  xxi.  44;  ead  by  St.  Paul»  Bomans,  xL  m^  where 
he  flates  that  Uindneas  in  part  hath  happened  unlo  Israd^ 
u]»til  the  fulness  of  the  Geatfles  shall  be  cone  in»  and 
att  isiiael  shall  be  saved. 

But  Faber  goes  on  to  count  seventy-five  yeara 
to  tt^  Millennium^  <<  Armageddoni"  says  he»  '*  it  tte  ooning 
to  utter  destr^ctjoa  at  Megiddo*  aad  Mcgidda  is  a  town  of 
Palestine-"  St*  Jahn  states^  Revel,  xiv.  3o>  ^  that  this  de- 
struction under  the  seventh  seal,  shall  take  place  in  a  ooontry 
oqe  tkp^iaad  six  baadrad  finrloags  in  eataat;  the  aaact  ki:^ 
oflVdestitte. 
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At  loigth  duB  coDtroreny  was  brooglit  to  a  dose  by 
Mr.  Faber'a  positirely  refusmg  to  repeat  the  nme  thing  over 
•njriBore: 

**  Now  my  weary  lips  I  close. 
Leave  me,  leave  me,  to  repose.'' 

Mr.  Pearson's  «<  Essay,"  aheady  noticed,  was  chiefly 
▼sihiaUe,  by  reason  of  its  giving  an  account  of  the  varioas 
kngoages  of  Hindostan :  fbr  which,  as  for  odier  informatioii, 
the  author  was  mainly  indebted  to  his  intercourse  with  Lord 
Teignmouth.  They  are  as  follow:  1.  The  Persian,  employed 
in  the  tnmsactions  of  government,  s.  The  Arabic,  the  md- 
versal  acoompaniuient  of  die  Mahommedan  ReKgion*  3*  Tlie 
Sanscrit;  copious,  refined,  perfect;  nearly  a  dead  kngoage, 
but  cultivated  by  all,  as  the  language  of  science;  law,  and  rdi- 
gion.  4.  Hindostannee,  the  common  language  of  colloquial 
intercourse;  a  lingua  franca.  5.  Bengalee,  the  language  of 
the  Hindoos.  6.  Orissa.  7.  Tkimul,  spdcen  from  Madras  to 
Ceylon.  8.  Malabar,  spoken  within  the  mountains,  fitMh 
Cape  Comorin  to  Cape  lUi.  9.  Mahratta.  10.  Caniatie^ 
that  of  the  nudland  mountainous  trade  ii.  Telinga,  diat 
tiorth*east  of  the  Pemnsula,  on  the  banks  of  the  CrishU  and 
Godaveri*  19.  Quzzerat.  13.  Clunese.  14.  Tartarian. 
I5.  Malay. 

The  Arabic  and  Persic  Scriptures  have  long  existed,  but 
in  the  classic^  not  the  vernacular  dialect.  In  1719  Ziege»- 
bdgus  made  a  translation  of  jthe  Scripture  into  the  Tanwd. 
Cerey  has  since  completed  the  Bengalee  version ;  and  other 
missionaries  diose  of  diffisrent  tongues.  The  dispertion  of 
the  Scriptures  always  prepares  the  minds  of  men  for  the  re- 
ception of  preaching,  and  for  a  ready  baptism. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  "  Bible,"  in  five  volumes,  qAarlO,  is 
remarkable  for  strict  attention  to  Chrondogy,  and  vMbUl-cri^ 
ticism ;  and  likewise  to  Oriental  customs,  as  illustrative  df 
Scripture.  He  has  some  strange  notions  respecting  fliil^  ser- 
pent ;  whicmi  he  considers  to  be  an  ourang-outang. 

QQ  a 
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-  >&p  inqiroved irenkm  of  the  ^I^ew  Testament"  was  pub- 
liihed  m  18091  ^7  ^^  Society  for  promotiiig  Christian  Knov- 
ledge  and  Virtue.  This  is  a  Socinian  artifice  from  beginning 
to  end.  Observe  the  colours  under  which  the  publishers  dis- 
guise themselves,  **  A  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge I  **  Any  thing  that  will  blind  and  entrap.  This  reseoH 
Ues  those  signsy  in  which  the  vender's  name  is  in  small  letterii 
and  <<  firom  Flmt's,"  or,  <<  as  at  Flint's,"  largely  charactered. 
Then  there  is  a  decoy  motto  taken  from  Ardibiahop  Parker's 
prefiMe  to  the  <<  Bishop's  Bible."  A  title-page  should  tell 
what  a  book  is;  but  this  is  Unitarian  honesty,  of  a  piece  with 
the  <<  Essex-street  Chapel."  It  has  appeared  in  *'  Dr.  Watts's 
Divine  Songs,  with  corrected  Texts,"  noticed  in  the  <'  Quar- 
terly Review  and  British  Critic."  It  is  the  popular  doctrine 
of  ei|>edience. 

This  version  pretends  to  follow  Archbishop  Newoonie*t 
New  Translation,  but  frdsely.  It  would  erase  the  account 
of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  fit)m  St.  Matthew's  GospeL 
Our  Lord's  temptation  is  considered  as  a  visionary  scene. 
Mrs.  Cappe,  a  lady  of  the  same  stamp,  deemed  it  a  figurative 
account  of  what  passed  in  the  mind  of  Jesus.  Demoniacal 
possession  is  lunacy  and  epilepsy.  The  personality  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  denied ;  but  how  the  blaiqphemy  against  him 
should  be  greater  than  that  against  Christ  himself,  with  whom 
he  is  identified  in  person,  is  rather  a  stumbling-block  to  these 
interpreters.  In  short,  "here  has  been  such  cutting  and 
slashing,"  that  a  Scriptural  writer,  like  Bayes,  would  hardly 
know  his  own  communication.  The  authors  of  this  version 
deny  the  atonement,  and  quote  the  passage,  "  Redeeming  the 
time,"  as  shewing  a  redemption  without  the  payment  of  i 
price.  But  we  know  that  "  we  are  bought  with  a  price." 
Their  notion  of  the  ransom  effected  by  the  death  of  Christ,  is 
deUv^rance  fit)m  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  frx)m  heathen  super- 
stition. 

But  the  idea  of  vicarial  sacrifice,  of  substitution,  was  in- 
terwoven with  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  heathen  rituaL    Daniel 
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and  I*iah  both  expreMly  Hate,  that  the  BfeitUi  dioolil  hm 
cut  off  aB  a  vicarial  tacrifice*. 

The  phtase,  **  These  shall  go  into  everlasting  pumshnMnty" 
meant,  according  to  this  version,  correction  for  the  benefit  of 
the  offender.  They  contend  for  the  metaphorical  sense  wlieB- 
ever  it  suits  them,  and  make  <<  everlasting"  mean  only  long 
duration.  To  avmd  repetition,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  for  an 
answer,  to  our  discussion  of  the  universalist  principles.       '  - 

In  St. Matthew,  chap,  xxviii.  ig,  "Baptize  in  the  nana, 
of  the  Father,"  &c.,  no  proof  is  allowed  of  distinct  personal 
existence.  But  there  is  proof  in  the  connection.  The  Father 
and  the  Son  are  clearly  distinct:  and  the  Son  says,  ^that 
when  he  goes  away  he  will  send  another  Comfbrter,  the  Spirit 
of  Truth ;"  a  promise  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Tba 
Unitarians  refer  to  Acts,  xx.  39,  "  Grod,  and  the  word  of 
his  grace;"  and  Ephes.  vi.  10,  "the  Lord,  and  the  powe^ 
of  his  might;"  but  these  passages  are  not  parallel  to  that  oP 
St.  Matthew. 

The  passage,  Luke,  iii.  25,  is  the  subject  of  die  next 
comment.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  Luke,  iii.  i, 
our  Lord  was  no  more  than  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  therefore 
he  must,  by  computation,  have  been  bom  two  years  and  nina 
months,  or  three  jrears  and  nine  months,  after  die  death  of 
Herod ;  but  mcvi  denotes  dnrntj  an  indefinite  time ;  according 
to  Wetstein,  quasi;  aut  deficit  aut  abundat;  or  as  we  say»  a 
man  about  thirty. 

Having  cut  out  the  introductions  to   St.  Matdie#  and' 
St.  Luke,   OD  account  of  the  miraculous  conception,  tfaeta 
New  Versionists  firitter  away  the  beginning  of  St.  John ;  Ad 
we  cannot  choose  but  admire  their  ingenuity. 
•    <<  The  man,  called  the  Word,  existed  before  hb  puUib 
ministry  began ;  he  withdrew  to  conunune  with  God,  and  thai  • 
was  a  God.    All  things  in  the  Christian  dispensation  were 
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done  bjr  his  toAorit^  and  dErecdon«    He  was  die  fO¥Cilui  ef 
etemallife.    We  beheld  his  glinry,  or  Us  mirodes.'* 

Hete  u  a  precious  paraphrase  at  a  pinch !  Bot^  as  If  a 
dnibt  existed  whether  it  would  go  down,  anotiier  explanation 
is  at  hand  to  serve  the  turn,  and  the  whole  passage  is  said  ta 
be  only  a  personification  of  the  dmne  attribute  of  wisdom. 

%m(hurH'  Hoetheomissionof  die  article  is  nothing; 
for  in  veiies  6,  la,  13,  it  is  omittedy  w4wre  Ood  ia  used  in  Ae 
absolute  sense.  Middleton,  on  the  ^*  Greek  ArSide,"  enlarges 
upoa  this  repif . 

.  ^  All  things  were  made  by  him,'*  is  converted  intoy  ^dene 
bgr  him;"  since  yiit^uM,  it  ia  said,  never  signifiea  cteate  in  the 
New  Testament.  This,  however,  is  incomot.  Creation  ii 
seldom  spaken  of  in  the  New  Testament;  buC  HelK  so.  3, 
has  tHe  word  in  the  sense  of  creaticm,  and  y%w^tm  ia  used  in 
die  Sqitnagint  to  express  the  work  of  creation,  aa  in  tile  irst 
diapler  of  Genesis. 

Thomas's  ^<  My  Lord,  and  my  God,"  is  made  a  oMie  ex- 
pression  of  admiration ;  as  when  a  prdane  petaon  cries  out, 
<'Mon  Dieuf"  But  Beza  has  been  misquoted^  who  states 
Thomas  to  be  invocating  Christ  aa  die  trae  Grod* 

Priffesior  Whites  ^ Diatesseron ;  or  Digest  of  die  Four 
Gospels  into  one  Narrative,"  has  been  published  in  Latin  and 
English ;  the  latter,  with  notes,  by  Thirlwall.  It  is  founded 
on  die  ^'  Harmony"  of  Newcome.  **  A  Harmony  of  die 
Epistles  "  has  been  published  by  Roberts  ;  but  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  in  Paley's  ^  Horse  Paulinse." 

^^Reeves's  Bible  "  is  printed  carefully  after  the  Oxford  Bible 
of  1758,  but  divided  into  paragra|^  and  sectiana,  according 
to  the  sense,  widi  diort  explanatory  notes  and  references. 
The  "  Prayer-book  "  has  an  historical  and  practicai  introduc- 
tion) together  with  notes  to  the  Psalms,  Episdes,  and  Giospels. 
0£  each  the  editor  has  published  five  sorts,  to  suit  the  taste 
or  finances  of  different  readers.  Judge  Bayley's  "  Prayer- 
book  "  has  likewise  a  few  annotations,  and  is  of  a  oQnv&iient 
print  for  short-sighted  worshippers. 


Mr.  YaUsy  of  Oxford,  author  of  a  ^<  Hebrew  Grammar,'* 
undertook  the  translation  of  the  <*  Four  Goipeli"  into  Hebrew, 
for  the  Jews  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

WordstDorth*3-  ^*  ReaMBs  foe  dediBiag  to  Subscribe  to  dM 
Bible  Society/'  drew  forth  a  reply  from  Lord  TeignmoutK 
and  aooAer  from  Mr.  Dealtvy. 

Tkompgan's  **  Diatesseron,"  like  other  works  of  the  same 
name,  arranges,  in  connected  series,  the  &ct8  of  our  Lord's 
history,  which  the  historians  record  with  some  neglect  of 
chronological  order.  Hannonie^  afld  Diatesserons  are  of  the 
same  fiunily.  <<  Fabricius  "  occupies  nine  quarto  pagiM,  with 
a  catidogoe  of  diem  before  1708L  Among  some  of  thtie 
there  is  a  disposition  to  eontract  the  duration  of  our  Lord's 
ministzy,.  and  to  abridge  the  number  of  his  miracles,  by 
making  more  than,  one  coalesce*  The  drift  of  these  designs 
is  manifesdy  to  impair  the  credibility  of  the  nanative.  Bai 
the  two  feedings  of  five  thousand  and  four  thousand,  ave>  dis- 
tinct ;  and  hence  many  others  may  be  so.  Our  Lord^s  mira- 
cles are  computed  by  Newoone  at  tfahr^-inre;  by  ThompMit 
at  thir^-nine. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  III. 

SSRMOIfS.   . 


Semumi-^General  Striduru — HorJetf — Magee — NlapleU 
Buchanan — BrwsUr — Gardiner  of  Bath — Burgeu — Pen- 
rose— Irelanits  Westmimter  Lectures:  Bidlahe^  Sydney 
'  Smithy  Reesy  Davies. — Evangelical,'  Walker  of  Truro, 
Miher,  Gisbume,  Cooper,  Simeon^s  Skeletons,  Sir  J7.  Jtfbfi- 
eri^  TTdkoood,  FMayson,  Robert  HaU,  Jay,  Burders 
VtBage  Sermons. 

L  In  the  aaciaBt  worid,  there  wm  nothing  in  the  natme  of 
Sermons,  Philosophers,  having  dim  views  of  a  fbturitj,  in 
which  the  distinctions  of  life  should  be  merged  in  the  distinc- 
tions of  virtue,  left  the  despised  multitude  to  what  casual 
morality  might  arise  from  fear,  or  from  the  impulses  <^  natural 
feeling.  They  whispered  their  doctrines  to  favoured  stu- 
dents, in  groves  and  porticoes ;  and  even  in  enforcing  these 
they  had  no  divine  authority,  nor  any  other  sanction  than 
temporal  persuasion.  It  was  after  that  the  world,  by  wisdom, 
knew  not  God,  that  it  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,  generally  addressed  and  dififUsed,  to  save  them  that 
believe. 

Sermons  in  different  ages  have  been  marked  by  the  pre- 
vailing spirit,  and  tinctured  by  the  existing  states  of  litera- 
ture. Where  can  any  be  found  to  equal  the  first  ever  deli- 
vered; that  of  our  Saviour  on  the  mount,  or  the  noble  address 
of  Paul  before  Felix?  These  popular  harangues  in  the  eariy 
ages  of  the  Gospel  were  received  by  the  people  with  excited 


feelings ;  and  whenever  the  preacher  was  peculiaily  hnpres* 
UTe,  testimonies  of  applause,  and  shoots  of  Orthodox !  Or- 
thodox !  re-echoed  throughout  the  congregation. 

The  sermons  of  FVench  Catholic  and  Huguenot  dirines^ 
are  able  models  of  laboured  eloquence,  and  enter  into  the 
classical  literature  of  modem  Europe.  In  England,  the  pulpit 
has  been  more  the  field  of  argument  than  of  eloquence.  But 
having  formerly  adverted  to  this  subject,  we  shall  proceed  to 
enumerate  several  of  the  chief  sermon  writers,  who  have 
flourished  in  the  b^inning  of  the  nmeteenth  century. 

*^  The  Posthumous  Woriu,  or  Literary  Legacy."  of 
Hordetf,  are,  1st.  <<  A  Translation  of  the  Psahns."  sdly.  ^  A 
Treatise  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Prophets."  3d.  '<  A  Life  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton."  4th.  <<  Twenty-nine  Sermons."  Of 
these,  the  first  is,  <<  On  the  coming  oi  our  Lord."  Hovsley 
values  not  the  Bible,  as  an  improved  law  of  nature,  to  be  re- 
ceived according  to  expedience ;  but  as  the  revealed  will  of 
God.  Not  substituting  reason  for  fiuth,  and  philosophy  for 
religion,  he  evangelises  every  passage.  Not  merging  doc- 
trines in  precepts,  or  attempting  to  explain  every  mystery,  he 
yet  sometimes  outstrips  sober  judgment,  and, assumes  an  un- 
tenable position.  He  loves  to  grapple  with  difficulties ;  but 
we  often  admire  his  ingenuity,  more  than  we  can  yield  assent 
to  his  argument. 

Not  since  **  Butlers  Analogy*'  has  af^ieared  so  masterly 
and  convindng  an  answer  to  the  objections  of  Deists  against 
Christianity,  as  the  woric  of  Magee  on  the  **  Atonement,** 
originally  comprised  in  two  Sermons,  with  a  mass  of  erudi- 
tion collected  in  voluminous  notes.  The  heathen  sacrifices 
are  shown  to  have  resulted  firom  a  conviction  of  sin,  and  of 
the  impracticability  of  escaping  its  consequences  by  simple 
obedience.  Forgiveness,  by  atonement,  instead  of  a  simple 
declaration  of  pardon,  is  vindicated  by  adverting  to  the  dr- 
ouitous  mode  of  obtaining  food.  And  the  divine  immutability 
is  delivered  from  imputation,  by  showing  that  God  might  for*. 
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liffk  h«a  bMw  tiiiargeA  ilit#  tm^  ¥iiktmfii. 

QbMtti  d0€iriiid  and  piacnical  lofUUctMii}  ha^  hMif  no 
paculiar  adiyteti«i  far  oelleg0%  tdtcdht»  Mid  fiiiiilWin. 

jar.  J9iigibaaian  procbid  three  8cwa6P»  <MHh»ytltik»;  IW 
Motaic^  ikkiili^  aid  he^Tenlji  jubilee  TUa  waa  in  bad  auta 
aadtooiMiidi  of  a  goodddng.  Thige  ia  na  oaagnd^  ba-* 
tmoatk  the  middla  and  due  tiFd»  ^xtrenios. 

The  <<  8tav  ia  the  fiai^**  by  tha  aMia  antbiai^  w^  a  Mia** 
aknatj  gennan,  ihowiag  the  pHogvasa  Cbriatiani^  i»  taaking 
in  die  mgioniB  of  the  risEng  day,  and  the  reaaana  far  zaal  and 
tecouragcnent  to  persevemnee.  Is  the  dnooune  ha  iotra- 
daeed  the  inaaceating  stofj  of  Sabat  and  ^Abdallahi  tm 
AsabMai  conTerta  to  Chnstiatiity ;  one  #f  whatn  tuSsp^  mv^ 
qwdan ;  and  die  dthar  bacame  tcanalator  of  the  Btble«  Our 
<i»tyndlliflna  of  Hiadoatanea  8id>}eet»  o^jha  indeed  to  awakaA 


•  BrefOB§$er^  the  author  of  the  ^Sacuhr  Easay  of  tha  Coo»- 
farts  of  Old  Age,"  andof  an  excdient  •"  Hiatorj  of  Ghurdbe^'' 
baa  published^  "  Lectures  on  the  Sennion  on  tha  Motnt^" 
marked  with  his  characteristic  pietj  and  good  sense. 

The  ''  Sermons"  of  Dr.  Gardiner  of  Bi^  are  written 
with  ability  and  elegance ;  but  too  much  in  the  Octagcm  and 
Laura  Chapel  Tice  of  dealing  too  gently  with  hearers^  whom 
it  would  be  unpolite  to  render  uncomfortable^  by  alarmii^ 
their  nenres. 

'  Among  single  sermons.  Bishop  Burgeus  ^^  Charity  the 
Bond  of  Peace,"  deserves  pre-eminent  notice. 

Penrose  s  <<  Bampten  Lectures "  asserted  tbs  truth  of 
Christianity,  as  contrasted  with  false  and  corrupted  ayatems 
of  religion.  CarxoUhens  course  eicposed  the  errora  of  the 
Brahminicai  religion. 

Ireland's  *^  Westminster  Lectures  on  the  Comparison  be- 
tiseen  Paganism  and  Christianity,"  were  well  suited  to  his 
hearers ;  though  it  was  rather  coming  too  home  to  the  feelings 
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or  the  WmIsubsIcp  Sdiobwi^  in  lAnnig  to  the^  notfon  nf 
Ju{Mt8r»  **  Jiq>iter  est  qoodamqiie  vidci^  quoeirnqtie  monAl' 
to  td)  diem  dmt  **  he  was  wiupped  in  bojs^" 

SaUAe  was  a  naval  chaplainy  and  a  medioeris  poeM. 
His  sennons  ftmiish  a  specimen  of  fashionid>}e  polpit  dirinifff 
acoonnnodating  itself  to  the  taste  and  sentimentB  of  the 
worldly  class,  among  the  higher  and  middle  orders;  noC 
giring  just  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  magnitode  of  sin; 
iMent  against  shameless  and  atrocious  offienders,  but  for  tiie; 
muHitudey  dwelling  on!  j  on  the  imperfections  of  man  and  tiie 
inherent  superabundant  mercy  of  God.  These  sermons  appfy 
not  tiie  doctrines  of  principles,  and  of  newness  of  If^  to  die 
mass  of  the  gay  and  fashionable.  Lovers*  of  pleasure  an 
aHowedy  thou^  not  those  who  love  them  overmudi ;  and  ae 
this  is  a  vague  and  relative  term,  all  the  gay,  the  giddy,  and 
the  frivolous  can  lay  to  thar  souls  the  flattering  unction  that 
dieir  love  is  not  of  the  ^*  over-much"  description.  There  is 
a  good  deal  in  the  same  strain  about  being  righteous  over- 
much, as  if  people  in  general  were  in  danger  of  that ;  and  of 
the  duty  of  being  in  the  world,  but  not  imbibing  its  evfl. 
Umis  doea  this  dass  of  sermons,  sendmmital  and  pathetic^ 
abound  in  palliatives  and  apologies  for  evil ;  while  the  sdi^ 
deception  of  the  unholy  is  still  fbrther  confirmed  by  an  abuse 
of  enthusiasts,  whom  it  is  easy  to  construe  into  all  rdigious 
persons.  The  pttrable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican  is  pointed 
against  professors  of  rel^ion ;  so  as  to  nurse  the  lukewarm* 
ness  of  those  who  make  no  profession,  and  have  no  religion^ 
save  that  of  going  now  and  then  to  Church,  while  immersed 
in  all  fkshionable  dissipation.  But  die  gist  of  this  pandde 
was  an  exposure  of  those  who  elated  themselves  not  on  their 
prdessions,  but  their  works,  and  therefore  despised  the  rdi- 
gious Publican,  who  felt  and  confossed  his  sbs.  In  truth,  die 
Pharisee  is  a  more  faidiful  portrait  of  these  sdf-appnyving 
worldlings,  dian  the  Publican  whom  they  place  in  contrast 
with  it,  in  order  to  bring  rdigious  profession  Into  discredk*. 
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Po  tbey  itand  afiv  ol^  «d  smite  their  boeoiiis»  and  iqty,  idtk 
heartfelt  telf-abasementy  ^  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  siimer?^ 
It  is  remarkable,  that  our  Saviour,  as  if  he  fdresaw  this  per- 
▼arsioD  of  the  contrasts  he  drew,  to  the  censure  of  the  Phari- 
sees,  for  resting  exclusively  on  observances,  and  just  w<»k% 
adds,  <<  These  ye  ought  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the 
weighty  matters  undone/* 

Bidlake  was  smitten  with  blindness,  while  he  was  pre- 
paring the  '<  Hampton  Lectures."  A  liberal  subscription 
was  made,  to  which  the  King  contributed  one  hundred 
guineas. 

Sydney  SmWs  '^  Sermons"  may  claim  the  palm  of  origi- 
nality ;  but  it  is  a  queer  species  of  originality.  As  moral 
assays,  they  would  have  been  pretty  lounging-books,  in  the 
boudoir,  glittering  in  gilt  bindings  on  the  shelf  of  a  cheffibnier, 
beneath  ornaments  of  Dresden  china,  and  bijouterie  firom  the 
Pftlab  Rojrale.  Some  of  them  have  undergone  a  double  me- 
tempsychosis ;  having  been  first  preached  in  Berkley  chapel, 
then  delivered  at  the  Rpyal  Institution,  and  lastly,  mingled 
with  smart  jokes  and  points,  in  the  Northern  Review.  They 
contain  various  scraps  of  eloquence ;  but  not  one  of  them  is 
calculated  to  make  a  serious  impression,  or  ever  did  so. 
These  were  the  early  smartnesses  of  the  author,  who  retired 
from  the  applauses  of  the  fashionable  world  to  an  obscure 
country  living,  and  became  an  exemplary  parish  priest ;  kind 
to  the  poor,  and  deservedly  liked  by  the  clergy,  even  by 
those  who  liked  not  some  of  his  sentiments.  He  will 
pardon  us  for  arraigning  him  in  what  he  has  printed;  as 
espousing  the  part  of  loose  sectarism  against  orthodoxy, 
in  education ;  as  endeavouring  to  laugh  curates  into  beggary 
and  starvation ;  as  first  reviling  that  part  of  Methodism, 
which  rests  on  faith  without  works ;  and  then  running  down 
the  good  works  of  a  body  instituted  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals;  and  the  deliverance  of  youth  from  the 
pollutions  of  obscenity : — as  having,  on   the  day    between 
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Good  Friday  and  Easier  Day,  iwsed  roan  of  laughter,  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  among  the  serious  penitents  cf  the 
fashionable  world.  We  sincerely  hope  that  an  experienoe  tf 
ten  years  has  taught  him  the  indecorum  of  such  proceedings. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  did  not  mince  the  matter,  but  spoke  a 
plain  truth  to  his  elegant  congregation,  He  must  needs  have 
astounded  some  of  them  with  the  intelligence,  that  riches, 
ill-used,  shall  verily  doom  their  possessors  to  the  flames  of 
hell.  <<  Save  us,  toe  perish,'*  would  have  been  an  appropriate 
text  to  have  followed  sounds  so  alarming.  Very  little  Scrip- 
ture is  quoted  in  these  slight  sketches ;  and  what  little  thefe 
is,  is  often  misapplied.  To  a  sermon  on  vanity,  or  self-con- 
ceit, he  prefixes  the  text,  **  All  is  vanity.'*  This  is  a  mere 
calembourg;  a  play  upon  words,  ill-suited  to  the  pulpit. 
**  All  is  vanity,**  is  meant  by  Solomon,  to  signify,  all  earthly 
^oyment  is  empty. 

Mr*  Smiih  has  lately  preached  at  York,  a  highly  eloquent 
and  ^irited  sermon  on  the  <'  Duties  of  a  Judge.**  All  men 
admired  the  honest  boldness  with  which  the  Paul  admonished 
the  Felix,  until  they  heard  that  the  presiding  Judge  was 
opposed  to  Mr.  Smith  in  politics ;  they  then  denned  it  a 
powerful  but  unmanly  address,  at  Best* 

Reets  ''  Practical  Sermons**  are  Unitarian,  but  tempe- 
rate; pious  and  true  to  Christian  morality;  good  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  not  unfolding  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Here 
latitudinarianism  lurks  under  the  name  of  candour. 

Davies*s  *^  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Joseph,"  is  an 
Unitarian  attadc  upon  the  miraculous  conception. 

Walker  of  Truro*8  <<  Sermons,*'  published  by  Burder^ 
are  plain  and  Evangelical ;  but  as  compositions  exceedingly 
slovenly.  Walker  formed  a  society  of  the  neighbouring 
clergy,  for  the  purpose  of  Christian  improvement ;  which  thie 
gentry  considered  as  Methodistical.  And  io  say  the  truth, 
with  the  exception  of  family  prayer,  the  praying  in  societies, 
any  where  but  in  church,  strongly  savours  of  enthusiasm 
and  schism. 
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ftom^  aad  pretendiag  to  no  grace  ef  caafoaktkm.  He 
fomd  tfliie  to  forge  aad  to  iMuaamer,  but  nq^cted  the  fik 
aad  die  poluher. 

MUner  aboands  in  low  coUoqnkl  ezpreaBioa%  and  pro- 
ftnedly  c&regaidfl  eiegEtnce.  "  Dhrine  tnitt,"  aayi  he, 
^eannot  endure  an  omamentd  style."  Thb  is  tlie  poor 
eoBie-off  of  a  man  who  has  no  ornament  in  lus  souL  Jeremy 
Taylor  refutes  it.  In  doetrme  Milner  dwelb  on  our  inability 
Id  do  any  thing  by  our  own  strength;  but  he  fiub  to  counsd 
us  under  grace  to  put  forth  our  own  strength. 

Gisbumc  has  published  three  volumes  of  ^*  Sermon^'' 
tome  containing  objectionable  passages,  but  the  larger  num- 
ber sound  as  they  are  serious.  He  is  an  Evangelical  drrine 
df  the  Arminian  class;  and  hence,  as  soon  as  he  toudies 
Calvinistic  peculiarities,  the  Christian  Observer  runs  him 
down.  These  discussions  are  rather  heavy  and  prolix. 
One  thought  takes  twenty  attitudes  before  it  is  dismissed; 
and  common-places,  truisms,  and  short  sentences  abound. 
How  different  the  woriu  of  the  same  audior  **  On  the  Du- 
ties of  Men  and  of  Women,"  his  ^  Familiar  Survey  ot 
Christianity,"  and  his  elegant  "  Walks  in  a  Forest !" 

His  ''  Defence  of  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony  against  the 
Geologists,"  has  been  found  fiiult  with  by  the  ^  Quarterly 
Review ;"  but  that  work  has  set  up  a  theory,  making  the 
seven*  days  of  creation  to  be  seven  periods  of  time ;  an  as- 
sumption quite  arbitrary  and  heterodox.  The  ccmunemo- 
rative  Sabbath  is  a  day,  and  not  an  ssra. 

The  "  Sermons"  of  the  Reverend  Edward  Cooper^  now 
extended  piecemeal  to  six  or  seven  volumes,  are  likewise  of 
the  Evangelical  cast.  He  considers  the  Heart  as  totally  de- 
praved ;  and  thus  admits  the  whole  system  of  Calvinism. 

**  Simeon's  Five  hundred  Skeletons  of  Sermons,"  have 
been  extended  to  several  volumes.  They  are  demgned  as 
a  help  to  young  divines:  but  the  indolent  will  seek  more 
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lidp;  and  the  campOBen  of  their  own  sermons  wOI  r^ect  ft 
Aekton.  Simeon  tttewfptM  to  reconcile  predestmatton  and 
hmnan  retponslbahy,  elecdon  and  liableness  to  apostacy; 
but  such  Theology  is  illogical  and  self-contradictory.  VBb 
dassiflcatioH  of  subjects  into  types,  prophecies,  promisei, 
wardngs,  is  fitter  for  a  treadse  than  for  sermons.  Many  a 
Hmgle  ^e,  or  warning,  will  make  an  argument,  or  paragraph, 
but  not  a  ^scotirse. 

Sir  Henry  Moncrief  WSmod  has  written  "  Discourses, 
Plun  and  Practical ;"  but  totally  destitute  of  ornament,  or 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  men.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  Mo-* 
deree's  of  the  Scots  Kiik. 

Professor  Firdayson's  <*  SermoniT  were  dry,  as  chopped 
logic. 

Robert  HaU  is  an  eminent  dissenting  minister,  supposed 
to  be  engaged  as  a  writer  for  the  Eclectic  Review.  Hlk 
works  are  composed  with  all  the  powers  ofreasomng  and  elo« 
quence ;  but  the  subjects  he  treats  are,  unhappily,  of  a  tran- 
sitory nature.*  ^*  Sentiments  fit  for  the  present  Crisis,^ 
«*  Reflectiens.on  War,^  **  A  Sermon  for  the  National  Fast,** 
are  tides  which  deprive  such  compositions  of  that  permanent 
application*,  and  their  author  of  tiiat  solid  fame,  which  both 
eminently  deserve.  They  are  rich  and  cosdy  flmeral  solem- 
nities. They  are  the  labours  of  a  master  in  preparing  a 
ehef^^cBwore^  which,  meriting  a  place  in  the  choicest  cabinet, 
is  to  serve  only  for  die  transparencies  of  an  illumination. 
The  **  Reflections  on  War**  drew  a  picture  of  that  hideous 
scourge  of  mankind,  which  might  sheadie  the  sword  of  the 
wildest  heroism,  even  on  principles  not  Christian. 

Jays  *^  Sermons,'*  long  and  short,  though  the  short  are 


*  A  terrible  affliction  befell  this  eminent  writer;  but  even  in  th« 
berecveuaent  of  reason,  his  brilliancy  did  not  forsake  hhn.  It  is 
said,  he  imag^aed  himseli*  to  have  two  heads;  and  on  hiskeepar^ 
humouring  the  fancy  by  saying  he  wou(d  likewise  go  and  get  two. 
^  You  f  refJicd  Hul,  *^  you  have  not  brains  for  one.** 
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Jang;  enougfai  with  some  quaintness  in  the  divisions^  and 
rii^ect  of  polish  in  the  language,  are,  for  the  moat  pert, 
orthodox  and  moderate.  He  is  a  distinguished  dissenting 
minister  at  Bath,  and  justly  admired;  though  too  fond  of 
picldag  his  subjects  to  the  back-bone.  He  preadied  an 
q^ithalaminm  sermon;  for  ^  oes  gens"  are  not  burthened 
with  delicacy;  having  Mr.  Spears^  of  Manchester,  and  the 
interesting  Pamela  he  had  made  his  bride,  in  the  front  of 
the  gallery  before  him.  It  might  be  quite  proper  to  tell  them 
that  they  were  hastening  from  the  altar  to  the  tomb :  but  to 
say  that  woman  was  the  first  occasion  of  dressing  at  all,  and 
that  she  has  gloried  in  her  shame  ever  since ;  and  that  a  man 
who  had  a  thorn  in  his  fiesh,  and  lived  an  unholy,  as  well  as  a 
disquieted  life,  could  only  expect  death  to  be  the  signal  of 
dismissal  from  one  hell  to  another,  is  surely  to  use  an  unbe- 
ooming  levity,  in  the  most  solemn  of  places  and  presences. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  sermon  on  the  text,  *^  Ephraim  is  a 
cake  not  turned  ?**  Such  a  discourse  ought  to  be  handed 
anat  to  the  pastry-cook,  w|;io  declared,  when  verses  were 
made  on  her  pies,  that  she  had  returned  the  compliment  by 
making  pies  on  the  verses. 

The  Reverend  George  Burder^  editor  of  the  '^  Evangelical 
Magazine,*'  has  published  **  Village  Discourses,"  abounding 
in  all  the  quaintnesses  and  colloquialisms  of  *^  Henry's  Bible.** 
To  what  purpose,  say  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Lard's  prayer, 
'<  that  sinners  had  better  pray,  '  Our  fiEither  which  art  in  hell;' 
or  pun  with  the  old  commentator  on  following  Christ  for 
loaves,  and  not  for  love ;  or  repeat  the  stale  anecdote  about 
the  married  man's  bringing  his  wife  along  with  him  ?  These 
sermons,  if  carefully  stripped  of  their  frequent  Calvinisms, 
afford  a  good  model  of  the  plain  intelligible  style,  to  those 
ministers  whose  lot  is  cast  among  plough-men  and  ooal- 
miners,  scarcely  elevated  above  weeds  and  minerals ;  beings 
who  would  stare  at  an  elegant  dissertation,  as  if  they  listened 
to  the  language  of  Japan.    Ministers  are,  in  truth,  too  little 
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aware  of  the  opacity  of  these  people's  understandings.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  <<  Optics,"  which  the  Kentish  fhrmer 
told  the  preacher  were  hop-poles,  and  not  sticks  ?  Who  has 
not  heard  of  the  cart-horses  that  drew  inferences,  or  of  the 
GommentatorSi  which  were  construed  into  ox-nohlcs  ?  A  man 
lAust  be  vernacular,  and  Latiroer-like,  to  be  comprehended  by 
uneducated  boors.  Schools  are  the  corrective  of  this  defect ; 
but  the  generation  of  the  ignorant  has  not  yet  passed  awa^. 
One  Sermon  of  Burder's,  on  Dives  and  Lazarus,  affords  a  fine 
specimen  of  unpolished  eloquence,  and  is  equal  to  any  thing 
in  our  language.  We  cannot  yield  tlie  8ume  praise  to  his 
*^  Single  Sermon  on  Amusements ;"  wherein  he  uttered  ex- 
pressions from  the  pulpit,  unfit  for  any  chaste  ear ;  and  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  vein  of  abuse  against  theatres,  very  coarse 
and  indiscriminate.  What  stuff  is  it  to  say,  that  no  amuse- 
ment is  lawful,  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  the  spirit  of 
prayer !  The  most  harmless  recreation  may  be  burlesqued  in 
this  way.  How  could  such  a  rule  be  applied  to  cross-pur- 
poses, blind-man's-buff,  or  battledore  and  shuttlecock  ? 

Burder  asks,  "  could  a  man  pray,  Lord !  go  with  me  to 
Covent-garden :  bless  the  actors,  strengthen  the  dancers, 
assist  the  musicians,  and  let  me  have  a  merry  evening?" 
This  is  idle.  In  going  to  Handel's  conunemoration,  could  he 
pray,  *'  Bless  the  organist,  and  strengthen  the  bellows- 
blower  ?"  Individuals  scandalously  vicious  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  on  a  theatre,  because  the  young  mind  is  apt  to  iden- 
tify admiration  of  the  personated  character,  with  indulgence 
to  the  real  one.  Nor  would  we  justify  the  frequenting  of 
theatrical  representations.  But  surely  a  man  might  go  rarely, 
to  see  a  well-acted  tragedy,  and  preface  his  visit  with  this 
prayer  to  divine  Providence :  "  Be  with  me ;  and  if  I  forget 
theC)  forget  not  tliou  me:  save  me  from  contagion  in  my 
amusement ;  may  I  taste  the  sweet  and  shun  the  |X)i5;on : 
preserve  the  balance  of  my  mind ;  may  I,  stop  short  at 
harmless  recreation^  and  learn  to  glorify  an  indulgent  giver." 

VOL.  IV.  R  R 
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Burd^r  layi)  the  cutting  and  ihuffling  of  cards  (if  fiurlj^ 
done)»  is  casting  a  lot,  and  a  lot  is  a  sacred  thing.    Without 
vindicating  cards,  we  think  this  too  a  foolish  argument.  * 


*  A  near  rekdoo  of  the  writer^s,  having  been  almost  killed  in 
India,  was  visited  bj  some  Missionaries,  who,  on  his  return  to 
England,  gave  him  letters  to  this  Mr.  Burder.  On  their  first  inter- 
▼iewy  Burder  asked  him  what  phice  of  worship  he  frequented ;  and 
on  his  replying,  '<  the  chapel  of  hb  relation,  this  preacher  shook 
bis  head,  *'  observing,  **  That  is  not  the  right  place ;  Mr.  G.  is  not 
'  Evangelical ."  Not  m  tour  sense,  Mr.  B.;  but  let  me  advise  you 
to  take  care  how  you  speak  libels. 


THE    END. 


5.  (Jo^ticll,  rriiiier,  Little  Q&cnt  Street,  Loiidtm. 
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